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'Tis  sixty  years  since"  and  upwards  since  I  was 
present,  occasionally  at  least,  when  a  small  company  of 
friends,  chiefly  resident  in  St  John  Street,  Edinburgh,^ 
met  to  hear  a  work  read  fix)m  the  proof-sheets,  the  first  of 
a  series  which  at  once  elicited  the  most  unbonnded  ad- 
miration in  both  hemispheres  where  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  also  in  other  lands  into  the  languages  of 
which  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  been  trans- 
lated.   I  refer  to  *'  Waverley,  or  *Tis  Sixty  Years  since." 

^  Long  after  the  Canongate  had  been  deserted  by  ita  conrtly  ocen- 
pantiy  St.  John  Street,  leading  from  it  to  the  South  Back  of  Ganongate, 
waa  tenanted  by  not  a  few  both  of  the  rural  and  dty  arintocracy. 
IVom  its  being  a  private  street — **  No  thoroughfare," — ^it  was  a  quiet, 
cheerful  locality,  and  was  guarded  by  an  ancient  seneschal  in  faded 
uniform,  who  lived  in  No.  1,  a  common-staar,  and  barred  all  entrance 
to  carriages  and  carts,  except  for  the  use  of  the  residents. 

The  following  were  among  the  occupants  in  my  early  days,  from 
1S12  to  18  IS,  as  far  as  I  recollect  :— 
Na  2.  Mr.  Ewart,  and  thereafter  two,  if  not  three,  sons,  all  officers 

in  the  Chancery  Office. 
No.  3.  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  University. 
No.  4.  Mr.  Phillips,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  Scot- 
land.   The  Scotch  business  is  now  merged  in  the  Board  in 
London. 
No.  5.  My  father,  Alexander  Cowan. 
No.  6.  Bilr.  Andrew  Bogle,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 
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In  the  spring  of  1814  I  was  a  boy  at  the  High  School 
of  Edinbuigh,  and  not  quite  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 
few  friends  to  whom  I  refer  met  on  successive  evenings 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  house  occupied  at  that  time  by 
my  father,  viz..  No.  5  St  John  Street.  I  do  not  believe 
that  more  than  twelve,  or  at  most  fifteen,  persons  were 
present,  most  of  whom  I  am  enabled  to  specify,  viz.: — 
My  Fathxr  and  Mother. 

My  imcle,  Mr.  Duncan  Cowan,  and  his  wife,  then  resi- 
dent in  Moray  House,  Canongate.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  imaginary  conversation  between  the  author 
and  Captain  Clutterbuck  in  the  "  Introductory 
Epistle"  of  the  "Fortunes  of  Nigel"  as  ''honest 
Duncan  the  papermaker," — the  author  having  ex* 
pressed  his  gratification,  that  all  classes,  from  **  honest 
Duncan  "  to  the  humbltot  p.d.,  had  had  a  share  in  the 
benefits  derived  from  these  publications. 
Mr.  John  Ballanttne,  senior,  formerly  a  printer  in 


No.  7.  Mn.  M'Leod,  widow  of  M'Lood  of  8t  Kild*,  with  a  laige 
f unily  of  danghtin,  of  whom  I  rsmemher  Diiui*  and  Penelope^ 
and  a  son,  Alexander,  who  roae  to  the  rank  of  General  in  the 
Indian  Anny. 

No.  8.  The  Coonteie  of  Hyndford,  a  rery  old  lady. 

No.  9.  MiM  Sottie,  also  an  old  lady,  from  Eaat  Lothian. 

Ka  10.  Bir.  John  Ballantyne,  printer,  from  Kelio,  with  hia  wife,  a 
olerer,  moet  lively  litUe  woman,  with  their  eon  James,  the 
printer.  A  rubber  at  whist  between  the  old  oonple  and  my 
parents  was  a  frequent  evening  amusement  in  Noe.  6  or  10. 

No.  13.  Bir.  Speid,  W-Sw,  the  Laird  of  Ardovie  in  Forfarshire. 

No.  14.  Mr.  Andrew  Bamsay,  Advocate,  I  believe  of  the  WhitehiU 
family. 

No.  15.  Idr.  Trotter,  I  believe  of  Morton  HalL 

At  a  later  period,  probably  about  1825,  BIr.  Alexander  Ballan^e, 
a  younger  son  of  No.  10,  resided  at  No.  14,  who  had  the  talent  to 
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Kelso,  and  Mis.  Ballantyne,  but  who  had  shortly 
before  (and  from  their  connection  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott)  removed  to  Edinburgh  and  resided  in  No.  10 
St  John  Street. 

Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  their  son,  the  printer  of  the 
Novels  and  other  works,  who  was  the  reader  upon  the 
occasion,  an  office  for  which,  from  his  melodious  voice 
and  elocution,  he  was  admirably  qualified. 

The  Beverend  Dr.  Alexander  Brunton,  minister  of  the 
Tron  Church,  Edinbuigh,  afterwards  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University,  No.  3  St.  John 
Street,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Brunton,  n^e  Balfour,  a 
native  of  Orkney,  and  the  authoress  of  a  few  novels 
which  had  a  considerable  run  in  their  day.  Discipline, 
Self'CoiUroly  and  Emmeline. 

Mr.  Hay  Donaldson,  W.S.,  an  intimate  and  attached 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  also  of  my  father. 

diflconne  most  exqniaite  mnaic  from  a  very  ordinary  pipe,  a  "  penny 
whistie." 

Mr.  A.  B.  was  the  father  of  Mr.  John  Ballantyne  the  artist,  now 
in  London,  and  of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ballantyne,  well  known  for  numer- 
ous tales  of  travel  and  adventure  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  mines, 
most  popular  among  young  people. 

Another  of  the  Ballantyaes  I  also  remember  well,  a  very  little  man, 
a  younger  son  of  the  old  printer  from  Kelso.  He  did  not  live  in  St. 
John  Street,  but  at  Trinity.  He  became  an  auctioneer,  and  as  such 
was  most  popular  in  the  disposal  of  literary  property.  "Johnnie 
Ballantyne*'  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  a  periodical  called  Tlie 
ScUe  Boom,  which  was  ably  conducted,  and  was  the  means  of  drawing 
moltitndes,  about  fifty  years  ago,  to  his  saleroom  as  a  fashionable 
lounge.  Mr.  Ballantyne  visited  the  Continent  after  Waterloo,  and 
published  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  "the  long  bow"  had 
done  service.  He  was  on  one  occasion  rebuked  for  having  stated  as 
facts  what  were  transparent  fictions,  but  his  reply  to  the  censure  was 
in  these  few  words — "  Very  true,  ma'am,  what  you  say,  but  truth  is  a 
great  hamperer  of  genius  ! " 
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Mr.  Donaldson  was  a  man  of  great  humour,  and  great 
kindness  of  heart.  He  had  a  favourite  grey  pony, 
named  Bumple,  out  of  respect  for  Dandie  Binmout, 
on  which  I  had  often  the  privilege  to  ride  when  its 
owner  visited  my  parents  afterwards,  as  he  frequently 
did,  between  1814  and  1820,  at  Melville  Mill,  near 
Lasswade. 


From  the  small  size  of  the  room  there  could  have  been 
but  few  present  besides  those  I  have  named.  I  was  too 
young  to  pay  much  attention,  and  was  present  but  rarely ; 
but  I  remember  well  how  the  party  was  seated  round 
the  table,  and  how  they  were  charmed  and  delighted  in 
the  course  of  the  reading. 

Several  of  these  persons  must  have  had  strong  internal 
evidence — some  of  them  knew  absolutely — that  Mr.  Scott 
(as  he  then  was)  was  the  author.  I  have  often  heard  my 
father,  previous  to  1826,  say  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  such  was  the  case,  and  Sir  Walter,  when  he 
proclaimed  himself,  at  the  Theatrical  Dinner  in  Edin- 
buigh  in  1827,  as  such,  stated  that  "there  never  was  a 
secret,  known  to  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  which 
had  been  more  honourably  kept." 

Upon  my  mentioning  to  some  old  friends  the  facts 
above  narrated,  I  have  been  urged  to  put  them  in  writ- 
ing, as  likely  to  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  few  sur- 
viving contemporaries  of  our  departed  Minstrel,  and 
even  to  a  succeeding  generation ;  and  I  am  tempted  to 
indite  a  few  reminiscences  of  my  own  during  what  is 
now  a  lifetime  of  fully  sixty  years  of  memory  and  con* 
sciousness. 
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After  the  fisdluTe  in  1826  of  the  great  publishing 
houses  of  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  Hurst, 
Sobinson,  and  Co.,  London,  my  father  having  been  chosen 
trustee  by  the  creditors  of  the  Edinburgh  house,  had 
necessarily  much  intercourse  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
his  advisers.  One  evening,  on  arriving  from  Edinburgh, 
he  told  me  that  Sir  Walter,  whether  to  my  father  person- 
ally I  know  not,  had  expressed  his  determination  to  work 
"  the  whole  out  with  his  wits  yet"  How  far  the  labours 
and  calamities,  and  sorrows  and  anxieties,  heaped  upon  our 
noble-minded  and  gifted  countrjrman  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years  of  his  life  may  have  shortened  his  days,  no 
one  can  telL 

He  was  scarcely  above  sixty  when  he  died,  and  sad  and 
painful  is  the  record  of  his  closing  days  after  the  return  to 
his  loved  Tweedside. 

About  the  year  1828  or  1829  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  which  formed  part  of  the  sequestrated 
estate  of  Constable  &  Co.,  were  sent  up  to  me  in  London, 
for  disposal  by  public  auction,  and  I  was  directed  to  employ 
for  that  end  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Fleet  Street,  well  known  at 
that  time  as  an  authority  in  the  valuation  and  disposal  of 
literaiy  property.  I  had  the  whole  packages  under  my 
care  for  about  a  fortnight  It  was  an  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment to  sell  them  in  London.  The  author  was  still  alive. 
There  were  probably  as  many  as  thirty  lots  or  more,  and, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale 
did  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  £400.  The  late  Captain 
Basil  Hall  purchased  several  of  these  mss. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  interesting  and  beautiful 
manuscripts  would  have  realised  a  much  higher  price. 
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even  in  the  author's  lifetime,  had  they  been  sold  in  the 
winter  season  in  EdinbnigL 

My  brother,  Mr.  John  Cowan  of  Beeslack,  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  lis.  of  Old  Mortality,  which  was  presented 
to  him,  probably  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  A.  Ballantyne,  son  of  Mr.  James  Ballaniyne, 
mentioned  in  page  ziii 

The  two  letters  in  my  possession  with  which  I  conclude 
this  notice  will,  I  think,  be  regarded  with  interest. 

My  father  evidently  had  indicated  a  desire  that  the 
public  should  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  preserve  Abbots- 
ford  in  the  fEuuily  (an  object  realised  some  years  after- 
wards), and  appears  to  have  intimated  that  desire,  through 
Mr.  Cadell  the  publisher,  to  the  two  sons  and  son*in-law 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  all  then  at  Abbotsford,  a  veiy  few 
days  after  the  funeral  of  the  lamented  Baronet  in  Septem- 
ber 1832.  The  consequence  was  my  father  receiving  the 
following 

Letter,  in  the'  handwriting  of  Mr.  John  Gibson 
lockhart,  and  subscribed  by  him  and  the  two 
SONS  OP  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^We  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  you  for 
the  kind  feelings  towards  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
which  have  induced  you  to  suggest  a  scheme,  mentioned 
to  us  this  day  by  Mr.  Cadell,  with  a  view  of  public 
interference  as  to  his  affairs.  But  we  have  to  request 
most  earnestly  that  you  will  immediately  desist  firom  the 
course  we  allude  to,  as  we  should  consider  any  serious 
mooting  of  such  a  plan  highly  injurious  to  ourselves  and 
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the  other  members  of  his  family. — ^We  are  very  sincerely, 
your  obliged  humble  servants, 

(Signed)        Walter  Scjott. 

Charles  Scott. 
j.  g.  lockhart. 

"  AnMyraroRD,  Sept.  25,  1832. 
A.  GowAV,  Esq." 


«( 


Reply  to  the  foregoing  letter : — 

*'  COUNTON,  NEAR  EdTKBVROH, 

21th  Sept.  1832. 
"  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  Esq. 

"  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter 
fix)m  Abbotsford,  in  reply  to  which  permit  me  to  say,  that 
although  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  what  would  be  an 
appropriate  testimonial  to  the  highest  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities,  I  am  aware  that  any  proposal  of  the  kind, 
to  be  favourably  received,  would  require  much  more  in- 
fluence than  I  possess. 

"I  have  therefore  confined  the  expression  of  my  own 
ideas  on  the  subject  to  a  few  friends  in  private,  and  to  one 
person  only  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting  on  Monday 
last.  To  the  latter  I  have  shown  your  letter,  which,  had 
he  intended  doing  anything  in  the  matter,  will  prevent 
him  taking  any  measures  that  might  be  disagreeable  to 
the  family. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  Mr.  Cadell's  report  of  anything  I  have 
said  has  caused  the  slightest  pain  to  any  of  them. — I  am. 
Sir,  yours  sincerely,  (Signed)        A.  Cowan." 

The  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  manly  independence  at 
the  time  of  their  overwhelming  sorrow  and  anxiety,  indi- 
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cated  in  the  letter  from  Abbotsford  above  quoted,  will,  I 
am.  sure,  be  regarded  with  interest  and  admiration,  and  is 
most  honourable  to  the  members  of  the  family  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

« 

This  volume  is  intended  not  for  publication,  but  for 
my  eight  surviving  children,  thirty  grandchildren,  and 
some  other  relations  and  connections  in  this  and  other 
lands.  To  any  beyond  that  circle,  and  that  of  private 
friends,  some  of  them  of  long  standing,  including  a 
very  few  old  school-fellows  now  surviving,  I  fear  it 
may  not  possess  much  attraction;  but  the  occupation 
having  interested  me  for  the  last  eighteen  months  during 
a  season  of  impaired  health  and  comparative  retirement, 
I  hope  that  those  in  whose  hands  it  may  be  placed  will 
receive  it  as  an  expression  of  my  sincere  regard  and 
good  wishes. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  sincere  r^ret,  and 
to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  numerous  relatives  and  friends, 
for  the  desultory  character  of  these  *'  Kemiuiscences,"  and 
for  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  which  exceeds  very  greatly 
what  was  my  original  intention. 


OHAS.  COWAN. 


Wbstbr  Lka,  Mubrathxld, 
December  1877. 


NOTR 

I  CANNOT  close  without  expressing  the  extreme  gratifi- 
cation which  I  had,  on  the  6th  November,  in  attending 
the  two  crowded  meetings  of  the  ''liberal  party/'  con- 
vened in  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  when  the  Earl  of 
Boeebeiy  presided,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartingtou,  in 
the  spirit  and  ability  of  an  accomplished  English  gentle- 
man, in  a  speech  of  an  hour  in  length,  explained  his 
views  calmly  and  clearly  upon  the  various  questions 
occupying  the  mind  of  the  country,  and  which  must  soon 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  single  word  fell  from  either  of  these  noble  Lords 
which  could  give  reaaonable  oflfeace  to  any  man  oa  either 
side  of  the  Tweed,  whatever  his  views  of  policy,  whether 
civil  ox  ecclesiasticaL 

It  has  for  many  years  been  my  happiness  to  live  on 
most  friendly  terms  with  men  of  veiy  different  opinions 
from  those  which  I  hold  on  questions  of  public  or  social 
interest,  and  I  have  never  allowed  any  difference  of 
opinion  to  interfere  with  our  friendly  relations.  For 
many  Conservatives,  whom  I  know  best,  in  various  paths 
and  ranks  of  life,  I  entertain  the  highest  esteem,  and,  I 
may  truly  say  in  many  cases,  affectionate  regard    It  is 


surely  a  matter  of  great  thankfulness  to  ah  overruling 
Providence,  that  notwithstanding  the  widely  different 
views  which  are  entertained  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
community  upon  measures  of  national  polity,  producing 
from  time  to  time  a  sudden  change  of  Government,  there 
is  always  a  sufiSciency,  not  of  mere  political  adventurers, 
but  of  able  statesmen,  having  an  important  stake  in  the 
country,  whom  the  Queen  may  call  to  her  aid  in  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  Government,  a  change  which  in  other 
countries  would  produce  anarchy  or  revolution.  Such 
is  the  wellnigh  universal  respect  for  the  law,  that  the 
machineiy  of  legislation  and  of  government  in  its  dif- 
ferent departments,  though  intrusted  to  new  hands,  moves 
on  smoothly,  and  the  lieges  wait  patiently  for  a  change  of 
men  or  of  policy,  in  the  adoption  of  which,  sooner  or  later, 
the  voice  of  the  nation  is  paramount. 

The  whole  histoiy  of  Liberal  government  in  Britain  in 
the  nineteenth  century  affords  a  continuous  illustration 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion  in  the  advocacy,  prepara- 
tion,, and  passing  into  law  measures  of  the  highest  value 
and  importance  to  the  country,  all  of  which  may  have  in 
succession  been  keenly  opposed  and  denounced  as  revolu- 
tionary and  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  by  those  who 
call  themselves  Conservatives,— a  class  who  might  more 
appropriately,  when  out  of  office,  be  designated  the  per- 
manent party  of  resistance  to  all  change,  but  who  have 
repeatedly  issued  or  obeyed  the  words  "Eight  about 
wheel ''  when  the  voice  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  surrender  of  the  seals  of  office  on  the  other,  shut  them 
up  to  the  painful  alternative. 

Among  many  other  questions  of  supreme  importance, 


let  any  one  consider  how  powerfully  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  Slaveiy,  of  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Beform,  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual food  of  the  people,  cheap  postage,  education,  and 
many  other  vast  and  beneficial  changes,  have  successively 
and  successfully  been  opposed  by  the  Landlord  or  Conser- 
vative party,  foUowed  repeatedly,  when  unavoidable,  by 
their  sudden  conversion  and  recantation.  Often  have  I 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  most  solemn  warn- 
ings, by  leading  Conservatives,  of  the  excessive  danger 
which  would  ensue  from  the  passing  of  even  a  £10 
franchise,  which  was,  in  1868,  followed  by  the  talented 
leader  of  the  party  introducing  and  passing  a  measure 
nearly  akin  to  universal  sufirage  in  the  towns,  while  the 
denizens  in  the  counties — a  class  equal,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  in  education,  intelligence,  home  comforts,  and  skUvs, 
are  as  yet  excluded  from  their  electoral  rights. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  Liberals  in  Scotland  will  be  more 
likely  to  confide  in  and  support  a  party  from  whom  so 
many  important  and  beneficial  measures  have  accrued 
to  the  nation,  than  those  persons  who  have  uniformly 
opposed  such  measures  until  they  could  no  longer  ofier 
resistance  without  endangering  their  seats  in  the  L^isla- 
turo  and  in  Downing  Street 
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I  HAVE  often  heard  it  stated  in  our  family  that  our 
name  was  originally  not  Cowan,  but  Colquhoun.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  n.,  our  ancestor  had  an  estate, 
I  know  not  of  what  extent,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  His 
wife  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  Knight's  daughter.  He 
was  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant,  and  had 
forfeited  his  estate  in  1668,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to 
sign  the  Test  Act  in  the  reign  of  James  n.  of  unhappy 
memory,  and  he  thus  lost  all  his  earthly  possessions, 
and  was  induced  or  obliged  to  leave  the  county  and 
change  his  name.  The  change  of  name  and  leaving 
Ayrshire  is  given  briefly  in  the  "History  of  the  Col- 
quhouns."  I  have  learned  upon  the  authority  of  my 
Mend  and  relative,  the  Rev.  Walter  Wood,  Free  Church 
minister  of  Elie,  well  known  for  his  genealogical  re- 
searches, that  our  ancestor,  after  being  deprived  of  his 
estate,  while  for  some  time  the  occupant  of  Corston  in  the 
parish  of  Strathmiglo  in  Fife,  "was  fined  1000  merks,  a 
large  sum  in  those  days,  for  harbouring  a  conventicle."  My 
father  often  mentioned  that  most  of  the  books  in  his 
fether's  library  were  marked  "  Colquhoun."    My  progeni- 
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tors  came  to  the  parish  of  Salton,  in  East  Lothian,  where 
one  of  them  was  schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  and  another 
became  a  confidential  servant  in  the  family  of  Fletcher  of 
Salton.  My  grandfather's  grandfather,  also  Charles  Cowan, 
died  at  Salton,  aged  eighty,  and  it  is  stated  that  "  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  parish  when  the  corpse  wcus  carried 
past  the  manse,"  and  the  ministei's  wife,  looking  from 
the  window,  said,  "  There 's  not  in  the  world  an  honester 
man  left  behind.*'^  My  grandfather's  father,  George 
Cowan,  removed  to  Fife  in  his  early  days,  became  coach- 
man, and  afterwards  factor,  to  Sir  David  Scott  of  Scots- 
tarvit,  and  remained  connected  with  him  through  a  long 
life.  The  family  appears  to  have  settled  in  the  parishes 
of  Crail,  Largo,  and  probably  other  places  in  the  East 
Neuk. 

George  Cowan  was  afterwards  farmer  at  Sjrpsies,  near 
CraiL  He  married  Isabella  Gow,  who  was  said  to  be  a 
daughter  of  a  man  very  accomplished  in  his  profession, 
namely,  Gow  the  pirate.  I  remember  some  blankets  in 
my  father's  house,  which  were  shown  to  me  when  J. 
was  a  boy,  marked  I  G,  and  being  told  that  they  had 
belonged  to  my  great-grandmother,  Isabella  Gow,  whose 
father,  Gow  or  Goffe,  was  the  prototype  of  Sir  Waltei^s 
"  Pirate." 

My  paternal  grandfather,  Charles  Cowan,  was  bom 
in  June  1735,  and,  under  the  firm  of  Charles  Cowan  & 
Company,  carried  on  business  for  many  years  in  Leith, 
in  which  he  was  associated  with  his  son  Charles.  The 
father  died  in  1805,  and  Charles,  his  son,  in  1804.    The 

^  These  qnotationB  are  from  some  old  letters  written  by  my  grand- 
aunt,  Mrs.  Chalmers  of  Anstrather. 
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business  was  conducted  thereafter  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
James  Reoch,  who  was  from  about  1840  to  1845  the 
enei^getic  and  patriotic  Provost  of  Leith.  I  believe  the 
name  of  the  firm  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Directory 
continuously  for  a  period  of  about  sixty  years,  till  1845, 
when  it  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Beoch.  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  my  paternal  grandfather,  who  died 
when  J  was  three  or  four  years  old,  but  I  have  a 
very  distinct  remembrance  of  my  grandmother,  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  Begent  House,  a  portion  of  Moray 
House,  in  the  Canongate,  where  she  died  on  the  30th 
November  1819,  in  her  86th  year.  Her  name  was  Mar- 
jory Fidler.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  foreign  gentle- 
man, a  native  of  Trieste  or  the  neighbourhood,  of  the 
name  of  Fidler,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one  there, 
who  had  held  office  in  Edinburgh  as  Clerk  or  **  Auditor  ** 
under  the  King's  Remembrancer  in  the  reign  of  George  n. 
My  grandfather  carried  on  a  successful  business  in  Leith 
in  the  Tolbooth  Wynd  as  grocer  and  wine  merchant 
At  this  period  tea  was  about  a  guinea  per  lb.,  and  in 
place  of  being  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  as  in  our  days, 
was  the  luxuiy  of  the  few  and  the  rich;  and  I  believe 
that  my  grandmother  also  carried  on  a  profitable  business 
in  tea  and  lace  among  a  few  wealthy  families.  She  had 
had  a  superior  education,  I  believe  in  a  convent  in  France, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  accomplished  woman.  She  and 
her  father,  Mr.  Fidler,  were  keen  Jacobites,  and  the 
latter  was  implicated  in  the  rising  or  rebellion  of  1745. 
It  is  my  great-grandfather  that  is  referred  to  in  the 
following  anecdote : — "  Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of  Kellie, 
being  confined  in  Edinburgh  Castle  for  his  concern  in 
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the  '45,  one  morning  came  into  the  room  occupied  by 
his  brethren  in  misfortune,  showing  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
This  was  a  list  of  persons  whom  the  Government  had 
resolved  to  prosecute  no  farther,  and  while  his  Lord- 
ship's name  stood  at  the  head,  on  account  of  his  rank,  it 
was  closed  by  the  name  of  a  Mr.  William  Fidler,  who  had 
been  an  '  auditor '  in  the  Scottish  Exchequer.  '  Oh,  is  not 
this  a  wise  Oovemment  ? '  cried  the  Earl, '  to  begin  wi'  a 
fule  and  end  wi*  a  fiddler !  *  "^ 

I  believe  that  as  regards  my  great-grandfather  this 
statement  of  his  pardon  is  wholly  incorrect,  and  that  the 
list  was  of  those  who,  though  no  longer  liable  to  the 
penal  consequences  of  rebellion,  were  still  refugees  in  a 
foreign  land. 

Mr.  Fidler  is  mentioned,  among  others,  as  having  re- 
ceived a  subsidy  from  the  Court  of  St.  (^ermains.  Most 
of  the  statements  in  the  text,  affecting  three  generations 
back,  are  derived  from  tradition ;  among  others,  that 
Mr.  Fidler  had  carried  off  with  him  all  the  treasures  or 
public  money  in  his  office  which  belonged  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  but  to  which  he  conceived  the  Chevalier  had 
a  much  better  right,  and  on  this  account  he  was  specially 
exempted  from  the  amnesty,  along  with  about  eighty 
other  persons,  whose  names  are  given  in  Dr.  Bobert 
Chambers's  history  of  the  rising  in  1 745. 

My  grandmother  and  her  father,  the  latter  having  been 
obliged  to  flee,  succeeded  in  reaching  Dunkirk,  where  they 
resided  for  many  years,  until  it  was  safe  for  them  to 
return.  I  remember  hearing  the  old  lady  frequently  ask 
if  there  was  "  ony  hope  or  prospect  of  the  Chairlies 

^  Bioffraphkal  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  toL  ii  p.  277. 
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coming  back  again."  She  was  only  eleven  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  but  was  present 
at  one  or  more  of  the  balls  which  were  given  by  the 
Chevalier  daring  his  short  occupancy  of  the  palace  of 
his  ancestors.  Although  she  was  but  a  child,  she  was 
presented  at  the  ball  to  the  Prince,  who  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek. 

She  used  to  narrate  a  singular  occuironce  that  occurred 
when  she  was  resident  at  Dunkirk.  A  poor  fellow  had 
been  sentenced  to  death,  and  had  been  actually  suspended, 
when  the  rope  broke.  The  poor  wretch  ran  ofiF,  pursued 
by  the  soldiers,  when  one  of  them  shot  him  when  close 
to  the  banks  of  the  canal,  into  which  he  fell,  and  was 
taken  out  lifeless,  having  tasted,  perhaps,  of  three  deaths. 

My  grandmother  was  said  to  be  a  first-rate  "man  of 
business."  After  being  settled  at  YaUeyfield,  she  used  to 
ride  into  Leith  almost  daily  upon  a  white  pony,  in  order 
to  attend  to  her  business.  She  was  also  a  model  of  earnest- 
ness and  diligence  to  her  servants,  whom  she  superin- 
tended working  in  the  garden  and  otherwise.  On  one, 
and  probably  many  occasions,  her  husband  used  to  bring 
gentlemen,  strangers,  into  the  garden,  when  the  lady,  as  the 
gentlemen  approached  her  and  her  fellow-workers,  made 
a  low  curtsey,  saying  to  her  husband,  "  Your  servant,  Mr. 
Charles."  An  hour  afterwards,  in  the  drawing-room,  when 
dressed  in  silk  or  satin,  she  was  not  recognised  as  the 
garden-worker.  In  her  house  in  the  Ganongate  she  had 
an  extraordinary  number  of  beautiful  cats,  of  great  size, 
glossy  black  in  colour.  I  have  never  seen  such  cats  since. 
Every  one  of  them  was  called  "  Vulcan,"  but  no  doubt 
they  had  some  distinguishing  appellation.     From  each 
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head  of  the  family  canyiDg  on  a  separate  and  important 
branch  of  business,  the  large  number  of  children  were  a 
great  impediment,  and  they  were  all,  I  believe,  sent  away 
seriatim  to  a  farm-house  in  the  parish  of  Crail,  occu- 
pied by  an  uncle  or  cousin  of  my  grandfather^s,  to  remain 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school  In  con- 
sequence there  was  too  little  intercourse,  or  even  acquaint- 
ance, between  parents  and  children. 

I  remember  my  grandmother  pointing  to  a  young  lady  in 
the  garden  in  very  delicate  health,  supposed  to  be  in  con- 
sumption— **  Look,  Chairlie  man,  there 's  B.  B.,  a  puir  deein' 
dirt ! "  She  was  very  downright  in  her  expressions,  but 
the  "  deein'  dirt "  lived  for  upwards  of  forty  years  there- 
after, and  must  have  been  about  seventy  years  of  age  when 
she  died. 

My  father,  Alexander  Cowan,  was  born  in  one  of  the 
flats  of  James's  Court,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  those 
days  occupied  by  the  first  class  of  Edinburgh  merchants, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  youngest  and  last  survivor, 
of  a  family  of  fourteen  children.  He  was  bom  on  the  1 7th 
of  June  1775,  the  day  on  which  the  first  shot  was  fired 
in  the  great  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  her  re- 
volted colonies, — the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  as  it  was 
called,  near  Boston.  I  visited  with  interest  the  site  and 
the  column  erected  there  when  I  was  at  Boston  in  1867. 

My  father  had  an  excellent  constitution :  he  was  most 
active  and  eneigetic,  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  used 
frequently  to  walk  between  Valleyfield,  and  more  re- 
cently between  Melville  Mill  and  Edinburgh,  and  return 
also  on  foot  in  the  afternoon,  besides  having  a  good  deal  of 
pedestrian  exercise  while  in  town.    One  aim  that  actuated 
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him  was  to  be  of  use  or  service  in  the  course  of  each  day 
to  some  person  or  other,  however  humble  the  individual 
might  ba  Frequently  have  I  received  the  injunction 
&om  him  always  to  be  ''  kind  to  strangers,  and  especially 
to  foreigners/'  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  might  depart 
with  a  good  impression  of  the  country  and  its  people.  He 
died  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  13th  February  1859, 
after  but  a  few  days'  illness,  in  consequence  of  exposure 
during  severe  and  tempestuous  weather.  Of  his  noble 
generosity  and  universal  kindness  to  others,  it  is  not  needful 
that  I  should  speak.  I  would  crave  reference  to  the  just 
and  appropriate  tribute  to  his  memory  inserted  in  the 
work  lately  published,  entitled  "  Archibald  Constable  and 
his  literaiy  Correspondents,"  from  the  peA  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Thomas  Constable,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix.^ 

I  insert  here  a  short  biographical  notice  of  my  father 
from  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  15th  February  1859,  and 
copy  of  a  letter  from  my  brother-in-law,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Menzies,  minister  of  Hoddam.  These  I  am  sure  will 
interest  the  104  surviving  descendants  of  the  patriarch : — 

"  On  Sunday  morning  last,  after  a  brief  illness  of  only  a 
week,  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan,  the  venerable  head  of  the 
firm  of  Cowan  and  Co.,  papermakers  of  this  city,  expired 
at  his  reiltdence  in  the  Boyal  Terrace.  Although  the 
event  could  not  be  altogether  unexpected  considering  the 
patriarchal  age  which  the  deceased  had  attained,  and  the 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  which  eventually 
revealed  themselves,  he  had  till  within  so  recent  a  j)eriod 
been  busying  himself  in  his  accustomed  avocations  that 
there  was  a  suddenness  in  the  final  stroke  which  some- 
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what  took  the  public  by  surprise.  The  late  Mr.  Cowan 
was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  our  Edinburgh  citizens, 
and  the  universal  and  deserved  respect  in  which  he  was 
held  will  make  his  loss  widely  felt.  Quiet,  unobtrusive, 
and  of  a  retiring  disposition,  he  might  have  passed  through 
the  world  without  attracting  any  notice,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  remarkable  business  qualifications  with  which  he 
was  gifted,  and  a  warmth  of  charity  which  allowed  no 
object  of  distress  which  came  across  his  path  to  go  unre- 
lieved. Keen,  cautious,  and  calculating  in  business,  he 
saw  his  firm  rising  under  his  skilful  management  till  it 
became,  as  it  now  is,  the  first  in  the  countiy.  Wealth 
flowed  in,  and  was  still  further  increased  by  the  habits  of 
strict  personal  economy  which  its  founder  carried  uni- 
formly into  practice.  While  gatheiing  with  one  hand,  he 
profusely  scattered  with  the  other,  and  this,  with  so 
modest,  though  discriminating  a  spirit,  that  few  save 
those  who  were  more  immediately  benefited,  knew  the 
full  extent  of  his  benevolence.  Our  public  charities  en- 
joyed largely  his  princely  munificence.  Only  recently 
we  had  the  gratification  of  recording  a  list  of  most  hand- 
some donations,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
given  by  him  to  the  Infirmary,  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
and  other  institutions.  The  Infirmary,  we  Ilblieve,  has 
never,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  found  so 
liberal  a  patron.  The  deceased  was  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  and  besides  leaving  a  family  to  lament  his  loss,  the 
number  of  friends  gained  during  his  long  and  active 
career  will  make  his  death  more  widely  felt  as  a  personal 
bereavement,  than  any  similar  event  that  has  occurred  in 
our  city  for  many  y^rs." 
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**  Maksx  of  Hodbax,  I6lh  Ftb,  1859. 

"  My  deab  Chables,— a  letter  from  Willie,  received 
yesterday  moming,  brought  us  the  first  intimation  of  your 
father's  illness,  and,  alas !  also  of  its  &tal  terminatioiL  It 
will  be  impossible  for  you  and  the  other  members  of  his 
fSeunily  not  to  feel  as  a  very  bitter  and  painful  blow  the 
death  of  one  whom  you  not  only  r^arded  with  the 
honour  and  affection  due  to  a  parent,  but  to  whom,  in 
common  with  all,  you  were  oompelled  to  look  up  with  the 
reverence  and  admiration  which  noble  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  alone  can  command.  We  ought  not,  however, 
on  such  trying  occasions,  to  allow  the  sense  of  our  loss  to 
make  us  insensible  to  the  good  that  may  be  connected 
with  it  Bemember,  then,  that,  dying  as  he  has  done, 
with  his  faculties  little  if  at  all  impaired,  your  father 
leaves  behind  him  to  you  all  a  more  delightful  object  of 
recollection  than  if  he  had  Uved  to  suffer  the  unenviable 
frailties  of  advanced  old  age.  To  himself  the  change 
which  he  has  made  can  only  be  gain,  and  so  it  may  also 
become  to  his  surviving  friends,  because  the  remembrance 
of  him  in  heaven  may  do  you  really  more  good  than  his 
presence  on  earth,  by  attracting  your  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions more  powerfully  to  that  blessed  place.  Besides,  his 
example  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  legacy  to  us  alL 
For  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  scarcely  four  weeks  ago,  by  the  sight 
of  him  and  his  wife  sitting  together  in  his  study  and 
employed  in  reading,  with  the  assistance  of  the  latest 
critical  annotators,  the  Greek  New  Testament.  I  do  not 
recollect  in  any  biography  I  ever  read  a  more  honourable 
trait  of  character. 
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"  I  waited  anxiously  for  this  morning's  post,  having 
determined  that  if  it  brought  me  an  invitation  I  would  go 
to-morrow  to  the  funeraL  I  know  I  am'  right  in  inter- 
preting the  want  of  one  as  an  intimation  that  you  will  not 
look  upon  my  absence  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  sacri- 
fice I  make  of  a  very  strong  inclination  to  the  duty  I  owe 
to  my  children  and  pupils,  whose  lessons  can  ill  bear 
interruption. 

''  I  need  not  say  how  heartily  Martha  joins  in  this  ex- 
pression of  sympathy. — Believe  me,  yours  affeq^tionately, 

"  EoB.  Mekzies/' 

The  following  paragraph  has  been  sent  to  me  within 
the  last  few  weeks  by  my  sister  Helen,  the  widow  of 
Allan  Menzies,  W.S.,  Professor  of  Conveyancing  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  also  my  brother-in-law, 
from  my  having  been  the  husband  of  his  sister.  I  insert 
it  with  a  sad  and  painful  interest,  as  it  appears  but  too 
evident  that  my  dear  sister  from  failing  nature  is  likely 
to  be  taken  from  us  in  but  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  a 
few  hours.  I  cannot  refrain  from  here  expressing  my 
admiration  of  the  earnestness,  courage,  self-sacrifice,  and 
judgment  with  which  my  sister,  during  her  widowhood 
of  well-nigh  twenty  years,  has  devoted  herself  to  the  up- 
bringing of  her  nine  children,  all  surviving,  first  in  Ger- 
many and  thereafter  in  Scotland,  every  one  of  whom 
I  am  persuaded  feels  that  they  have  a  precious  memoiy 
to  cherisL 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  penning  this  paragraph 
(November  22, 1875),  I  learned  from  my  servant,  Richard* 
son,  who  had  been  at  Na  35  Boyal  Terrace,  that  my  much- 
loved  sister  was  at  rest    She  was  five  years  my  junior, 
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and  here  am  I  spared,  and,  considering  my  years,  I  am 
in  wonderfully  good  health.  I  feel  deeply  for  my  dear 
nieces  and  nepBews  in  this  their  first  heavy  sorrow.  May 
they  be  all  upheld  and  comforted  I 

''  Our  grandmother,  Marjory  Cowan  nie  Fidler,  had  great 
contempt  for  'grand  ways'  and  would-be  grand  people. 
She  never,  as  I  have  heard,  went  in  her  husband's  carriage, 
but  preferred  her  own  pony.  It  used  to  be  brought  into 
the  shop  at  Leith  for  her  to  mount  upon,  for  she  was  very 
little  of  stature.  On  one  occasion  she  was  to  dine  at 
Auchindinny,  and  was  late.  It  was  snowing  heavily,  the 
guests  wondered  at  her  non-appearance,  and  presently  she 
was  seen  like  a  snow-ball  coining  up  the  avenue.  She 
was  kind  to  the  poor ;  she  used  to  act  the  Gentle  Shepherd 
with  her  youngest  son  (my  father),  she  playing  Mause,  and 
he  Bauldie.    She  was  a  very  clever,  well-read  woman. 

''  The  &ther  of  Bell  Gow,  who  had  pursued  his  profes- 
sion on  the  high  seas,  had  intended  to  send  his  daughter 
to  a  boarding-school,  but  unfortimately  he  had  met  with  a 
fatal  accident,  and  in  consequence  she  married  Geoige 
Ck)wan.  Geoige  was  a  good  "  douce  "  man.  It  is  said  all 
the  parish  wept  at  his  death ;  but  Bell  always  r^;retted 
the  good  education  of  which  she  had  been  deprived,  and 
resolved  to  send  her  only  daughter  Lucy  to  school  in  or 
near  London,  whence  she  returned  in  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  with  her  young  husband,  Greoige  Hall.  Whence 
he  came  nobody  knew.  He  brought  nothing  with  him 
but  two  silver  spoons,  having  been  bom  with  one  of  them 
in  his  mouth !  His  wife's  parents  set  him  up  as  a  wine- 
merchant  in  CiaiL  There  are  laige  vaults  still  extant 
below  the  house  which  he  occupied,  convenient  for  the 
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purpose.  I  am  indebted  to  old  Mrs.  Chalmers^  (n4e  Lucy 
Hall)  and  to  Mrs.  M'Lellan  (the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers) for  these  particulars.  They  say  nothing;  but  I 
have  thought  much  of  that  old  Charles  Colquhoun.  He 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  work,  but  set  himself  in  his 
humbled  fortunes  to  teach  the  young.  It  must  have  been 
an  industrious  virtuous  household.  How  much  we  owe  to 
him  we  can  never  know.  I  daresay  he  was  a  Badical,  but 
he  must  have  been  a  good  man.  George  must  have  been 
his  grandson. 

'  When  Adam  delred  and  Ere  span, 
Whaur  war  a'  the  gentry  than  ?  * 

"  When  I  have  time  to  look  for  my  old  memoranda  I 
will  send  them  to  you. — ^Your  afifectionate  sister, 

'*  Helen  Menzies. 

**  4  Nkwbattlk  Tkr&ace, 

September  29,  1875." 

My  forefathers  were  farmers  at  Troustrie,  and  also  at 
Sypsies,  both  in  the  parish  of  Crail,  in  the  "  East  Neuk." 
One  of  them,  David  Cowan,  I  believe  a  granduncle  of  my 
father's,  was  a  hard-working  man,  and  having  horses  and 
carts,  it  was  part  of  his  business  to  drive  the  coals  from 
the  coal-pits  near  Leven  or  Wemyss,  to  the  manse  of 
Crail.  In  summer  weather,  and  after  a  week  of  severe 
toil,  David  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  keep  awake  during 
the  sermon.  The  minister,  after  remonstrating  once  and 
again  with  him  for  the  impropriety,  at  last  rebuked  the 
offender  from  the  pulpit,  which  gave  David  grave  offence, 
so  much  so,  that  he  struck  work,  and  refused  any  further 
service  of  the  same  kind.    No  other  person  could  be  found 

^  Mother  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers. 
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to  do  the  work,  and  I  believe  a  compromise  was  effected, 
on  the  basis  that  if  David  remained  wide  awake  during 
one  diet,  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  quiet  snooze  during  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  service. 

John,  Prince  Bochenstadt,  one  of  the  Stuart  line,  I 
believe  a  Swedish  nobleman,  came  to  Edinbuigh  in  1817  ; 
he  dined  with  us  at  Melville,  and  my  father  took  him 
to  see  my  grandmother,  who  was  then  about  eighty-three 
years  old,  when  she  knelt  before  him  in  tears. 

I  believe  that  my  grandfather  became  possessor  of  the 
mills  at  Yalleyfield  about  the  year  1770,  and  it  was  he 
who  gave  the  place  that  name  by  which  it  is  now  pretty 
well  known.  About  this  time,  having  been  successful  in 
business,  he  had  wished  to  buy  a  heritage,  and  hl^had  the 
intention,  if  he  was  not  in  actual  treaty  for  the  lands  of 
Hillside,  at  the  top  of  Leith  Walk,  acquired  by  Mr.  Allan, 
now  nearly  covered  with  first-class  houses.  Up  till  this 
time  the  mills  at  Yalleyfield  were  on  a  very  smaU  scale ; 
they  had  h^n  used  for  making  paper  since  about  the  year 
1 707,  and  were  occasionally  possessed  and  wrought  by  the 
king's  printer  of  the  day.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
parish  that  a  king's  printer,  named  Watkins,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  met  with  a  very  appalling 
death.  He  had  been  a  very  godless  man,  and  one  Sunday 
he  had  been  walking  with  a  hiend  towards  Pennicuick 
House  during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  when  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  suddenly  set  in :  he  blasphemously 
defied  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  and  was  immediately 
struck  down  dead.  I  remember  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  calling  for  a  very  old  woman,  I  believe  upwards  of 
ninety,  of  the  name  of  Brocket,  resident  in  the  parish,  near 
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Howgate,  when  she  told  me  she  remembered  the  occur- 
rence, which  of  course  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
congregation,  who  were  informed  of  the  death  by  the 
officiating  minister  before  the  close  of  the  servica 

My  grandfather,  Gleorge  Hall,  who  was  a  merchant  in 
Dundee,  and  thereafter  in  Liverpool,  married,  about  1780, 
Helen  Naime,  daughter  of  Dr.  Naime,  then  minister  of 
Anstruther.  Their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall,  bom  at  the 
Manse  there  in  1781,  was  married  to  my  father  at  Gaigil* 
field  near  Edinburgh,  on  29th  May  1800,  and  died  in 
Moray  House,  Edinburgh,  after  some  years  of  feeble 
health,  on  21  at  March  1829.  My  father  used  to  say  that 
the  text  most  applicable  to  my  dear  mother  was  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart"  She  herself  often  remarked  that 
**  her  life  was  just  like  a  long  summer's  day." 

Among  many  blessings  vouchsafed  to  me  during  my 
lengthened  life,  I  desire  to  record  my  sincere  thankful- 
ness for  two,  upon  which,  under  Providence,  my  happiness 
has  in  a  great  degree  depended : — 

Ist,  The  warm  and  unabated  affection  and  praiseworthy 
conduct  of  my  dear  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  six 
daughters  survive,  as  already  mentioned.  My  eldest 
daughter,  Jeanie,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  Longcroft, 
Linlithgow,  died  in  my  own  house,  37  Boyal  Terrace, 
Edinburgh,  on  8th  May  1864,  after  a  short  illness,  leav* 
ing  four  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  eldest  only  ten  years 
of  age.  Including  these,  thirty  out  of  thirty-four  grand- 
children survive ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have 
never  had  the  slightest  cause  for  dissatisfBtction  with  any 
one  of  either  my  children  or  grandchildren. 

2d,  I  have  also  great  cause  for  gratitude  for  the  uni- 
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formly  good  conduct  of  a  large  body  of  domestic  servants, 
both  male  and  female,  since  my  marriage  in  October  1 824, 
now  upwards  of  fifty-three  years  ago.  Often  have  I  heard 
masters  and  mistresses  complain  of  the  misery  inflicted 
upon  them  by  careless,  lazy,  dishonest,  or  impertinent 
domestics.  My  experience  has  been  widely  different. 
We  generally  were  able  to  select  from  the  fieimilies  of 
our  workpeople  young  girls  who,  after  being  trained, 
became  admirable  servants.  We  have  one  such  female 
domestic  at  present,  who  has  been  forty-two  years  in 
this  house.  Another,  though  not  trained  here,  has  been, 
in  the  family  twenty-two  years.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
folly  sixty  years  ago,  there  were  three  sisters,  domestic 
servants,  all  most  estimable  persons,  who  were  succes- 
sively happily  married  in  my  Mher's  house,  after  having 
been  inmates  for  many  years.  There  must  have  been 
probably  not  fewer  than  150  domestic  female  servants 
in  all  in  my  house  during  the  fifty-three  years  of  my 
married  and  widowed  life.  I  have  often  regretted,  along 
with  their  late  mistress,  that  we  had  not  preserved  a  record 
of  their  names,  and  the  nature  and  duration  of  their 
services.  Most  of  those  who  survive  are  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  by  members  of  my  family.  I  am 
able  to  bear  similar  testimony  in  favour  of  a  large 
number  of  young  men,  the  sons  or  brothers  of  former 
employ^,  who,  after  serving  their  time  in  the  paper- 
mill  or  the  counting-house,  have  gone  to  the  employment 
of  our  own  firms  in  London  and  other  towns,  some  to 
our  own  colonies,  and  to  foreign  countries,  who  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  their  em- 
ployers.     Much  of  the  happiness  of  every  household 
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necessarily  depends  upon  the  desiie  of  the  inmates  to 
show  kindness  and  consideration  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all  under  the  roof,  whether  superiors,  in* 
feriors,  or  equals,  and  the  longer  I  Uyc  the  more  cause 
have  I  for  profound  gratitude,  that,  mingled  with  many 
sorrows,  I  have  shared  so  long  and  so  largely  in  domestic 
blessings. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

JUVENILE  DATS — SCHOOL — THE  lONISTEB  OF  THE  PABISH. 

ElitLodgCj  June  7th,  1874. — Having  passed  the  allotted 
period  of  human  life,  during  almost  the  whole  of  which 
I  have  been  blessed  with  robust  health,  I  have  during 
the  last  fifteen  months  been  laid  aside  by  repeated  attacks 
of  illness.  I  feel  impressed  that  this  my  tabernacle  must 
shortly  be  taken  down,  and  that,  surrounded  as  I  am  by 
many  blessings,  this  is  not  the  world  in  which  I  can 
expect  much  longer  to  dwell,  and  that  I  am  called  on 
to  prepare  for  another,  a  more  permanent  and  a  happier 
existence.  I  have  been  asked  by  members  of  my  own 
family  and  other  friends  to  note  down  some  of  my  remini- 
scences of  the  last  sixty  years,  and  I  proceed,  on  this  my 
birthday,  in  the  hope  that  there  may  be  some  matter  of 
interest  in  my  notanda  to  not  a  few  of  a  numerous  Clan 
in  this  and  other  lands  connected  with  me  in  blood, 
marriage,  or  friendship. 

I  was  bom,  upon  what  I  have  always  regarded  as  good 
authority — though  I  am  not  aware  that  there  ia  a  register 
of  the  fact  in  any  record  of  kirk-session, — on  7th  June  1 801 , 
in  1 2  or  1 4  South  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  eldest 
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of  a  family  of  eleven  children, — ^first  three  boys,  then 
three  girls,  then  three  boys,  followed  by  two  daughters.  I 
remember  my  father  being  told  by  some  of  his  friends  in 
Edinburgh,  that  his  family  treasures  seemed  to  follow  in 
the  same  order  as  the  Waverley  Novels,  which  were  brought 
forth  in  three  volumes  of  a  series.  The  youngest  of  the  above 
family,  Susan,  was  bom  in  1820,  and  died  in  1822,  under 
two  years  old.    This  was  the  first  breach  in  our  family. 

One  of  my  earliest  remembrances  is  the  account  by  my 
father  of  his  tour  in  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  James  Beoch,  many  years  afterwards  the  public- 
spirited  and  patriotic  Provost  of  Leith,  and  I  think  my 
maternal  uncle,  Mr.  John  Hall,  during  which  they  had  some 
droll  adventures.  This  was,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1808.  One 
night  they  had  occasion  to  travel  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
Irish  miles  after  it  was  dark,  and,  greatly  to  the  horror  of 
Mr.  Beoch,  the  transit  was  effected  in  a  hearse,  being  the 
only  available  conveyance  that  the  place  could  afford. 

Not  long  after  this  I  was  taken  to  the  top  of  Harper's 
Brae,  near  Pennicuick,  one  dark  night  in  September  or 
October,  I  believe  in  1809  or  1810,  in  order  to  witness 
the  bright  light  over  Edinbuigh,  caused  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  city  upon  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  George  iii., 
who  had  reigned  for  half  a  century  (1760  to  1810).  In 
these  days,  lighting  by  gas  being  unknown,  when  there 
was  a  general  illumination  it  was  the  shops  of  the  tallow- 
chandlers  and  oilmen  that  were  most  brilliantly  lighted 
up ;  the  reverse  was  the  case  after  gas  from  cannel  coal 
was  the  medium  employed. 

On  one  of  the  earliest  occasions  on  which  I  was  taken 
to  Edinburgh,  about  the  same  time,  while  in  a  carriage 
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descending  North  Bridge  Street,  I  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  dome  on  the  roof  of  the  Register  House  was  nothing 
but  a  large  tub  or  bath  turned  upside  down,  to  mj  great 
wonder ;  I  presume  it  was  on  the  same  occasion  that  I 
was  taken  to  Leith  or  Newhaven  to  have  my  first  look  at 
the  sea ;  and  I  have  often  been  told  that  I  expressed  my 
admiration  of  the  sea  in  words  similar  perhaps  to  those 
which,  if  she  had  been  Scotch,  Mrs.  Partington,  upon  her 
first  look  at  the  Atlantic,  might  have  employed,  with  her 
mop  in  hand,  "  Eh  I  what  a  great  muckle  dub ! " 

When  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  I  was  taken  by  my 
father  to  the  parish  school  at  Pennicuick,  which  at  the 
time,  owing  to  a  rebuilding  or  alteration  of  the  schoolhouse, 
was  during  that  season  held  in  the  parish  church.  There 
was  no  wood-work  below  the  level  of  the  seats  in  the 
pews,  except  the  upright  supports,  nor  had  the  wooden 
floors  been  laid  down,  if  this  had  ever  been  intended.  I 
remember  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  got  my  little 
bare  feet  among  the  dry  sand  and  litter.  Great  facility 
of  intercourse  existed  also  between  the  juvenile  occupants 
of  the  spaces  under  the  pews,  where  they  could  scarcely 
be  seen.  To  follow  or  identify,  and  still  more  to  catch, 
them  was  impracticable.  To  me  the  remembrance  is 
one  of  wild  liberty  and  pleasure,  and  I  hope  I  am  duly 
thankful  in  ascribing  it  to  the  enlightened  economy  of 
the  heritors,  in  the  mode  of  providing  cheap  sittings  for 
the  congregation,  with  a  playground  for  the  bairns  on  the 
floor  safe  from  intrusion  or  pursuit. 

Our  master,  Mr.  Thomas  Muir,  was  fully  more  success- 
ful in  rearing  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  etc.,  on  the  few 
acres  which  he  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Great  Unknown  was  unveiled,  he  proclaimed  himself  as 
''the  author  of  Waverley."  He  was  always  the  last  to 
sow  and  the  last  to  reap  the  crop  on  the  glebe,  though  I 
believe  there  was  but  little  of  either  sowing  or  reaping. 
Some  of  his  friends  used  to  say  of  him  that  he  had  two 
crops  in  the  year,  which  was  true  in  this  sense,  that  what 
was  cut  down  in  October  or  November  was  generally 
standing  in  the  stocks  in  January,  or  even  later. 

This  "  reverend "  gentleman  would  join  or  continue  in 
any  company,  however  questionable  otherwise,  if  he  were 
regarded  as  the  king  of  the  party,  and  the  recipient  of 
the  flattery  of  those  around  him.  I  remember  an  in- 
stance of  this  causing  some  speculation  and  not  a  little 
scandal  in  the  parish.  One  evening  there  was  a  social 
supper  party  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  "  merchant "  in 
the  village,  whom  we  may  call  Mr.  A.  Among  the  guests 
was  a  Mr.  B.  from  Edinburgh,  who,  knowing  the  minis- 
ter's weak  point,  had  prepared  a  piece  of  charred  cork, 
and  accosting  him  at  table,  remarked,  "How  noble, 
Mr.  C,  are  your  features !" — ^which  byrthe  bye  was  quite 
true,  for  his  profile  was  very  classical  Holding  the  piece 
of  cork  between  finger  and  thumb,  the  sly  designer  made 
the  tour  of  the  cotmtenance  of  the  unconscious  minister, 
remarking,  seriaMm,  "  What  a  capacious  forehead,  what  a 
grand  Boman  nose  and  finely  chiselled  chin,  all  combined 
to  show  intellect  of  the  highest  order  I"  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  company  were  convulsed  with  laughter ; 
but  the  unfortunate  black  wight  all  along  was  as  much 
pleased  as  any  of  them,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
merriment,  and  only  became  aware  of  the  discreditable 
trick  which  had  been  played  upon  him  when,  on  arrival  at 


the  manse,  his  frightened  servant  would  not  at  fiist  admit 
him :  she  did  not  lecognise  her  master,  and  believed  the 
intruder  was  a  negro.  When  he  was  aware  who  he 
himself  was  or  appeared  to  be,  he  called  Anne  to  bring 
him  "  Jock  Aikman," — the  name  that  he  gave  to  a  huge 
oaken  cudgel, — ^with  which  he  sallied  forth  in  order  to 
chastise  the  offender,  which  I  am  sure  he  would  have  done 
with  vigour;  but  though  a  search  was  made  in  several 
houses  in  the  village,  happily  for  the  perpetrator  of  the 
outrage,  it  proved  ineffectual. 

The  minister  had  his  likings  and  dislikings  of  his 
parishioners — the  latter  I  believe  predominated,  and  often 
he  preached  at  individuals,  by  indicating  their  dress  or  ap- 
pearance. I  remember  on  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1824, 
he  did  me  the  honour  to  point  me  out  from  the  pulpit  as 
having  come  in  a  new  white  greatcoat,  and  on  another  he 
as  plainly  designated,  I  believe  by  his  finger,  a  young 
medical  friend  of  mine  in  another  part  of  the  church,  and 
when  the  latter  turned  his  head  round  as  if  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  Congregation  from  himself,  he  was  still 
more  distinctly  proclaimed  as  the  offender  by  the  minister 
bawling  out  more  than  once,  ^ Don't  hrowbeai  me,  sir! 
dofCt  hrowbeai  me  /" 

I  have  been  assured  that  this  man  was  the  choice  of  the 
people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  David  Bitchie, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Edinburgh,  and 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University.  Dr.  Bitchie  had  been 
tutor  in  the  feunily  of  the  Clerks  of  Pennicuick,  and  in  the 
veiy  b^inning  of  this  century,  during  the  minority  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Clerk,  his  trustees  and  guardians  wished 
to  present  Dr.,  then  Mr.,  Bitchie  to  the  living,  but  they 
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were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  loudly 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  person  above  referred  to. 

The  result  of  this  unfortunate  man  having  been  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  parish  was  to  induce  not  a  few  to  come 
to  church  to  laugh  at  the  eccentricities  of  the  minister, 
and  to  drive  many  of  the  more  worthy  portion  of  the 
population  to  join  the  communion  of  the  Burgher  and 
Antiburgher  congregations  of  Bridgend  and  Howgate, 
now  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church;  and  I  can 
testify  that  the  better-conducted  portion  of  our  numer- 
ous workpeople  at  the  mills  have  been  generally  connected 
with  that  body.  The  evil  caused  by  the  appointment  of 
an  unworthy  man  like  this  is,  I  am  convinced,  perpetuated 
for  generations.  But  at  this  time  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  and  a  great  i)ortion  of  the  people  were  in  a 
state  of  utter  indifference. 

It  is  with  sorrow  and  some  misgivings  that  I  have 
penned  those  remarks  upon  one  occupying  so  important  a 
station  as  the  minister  of  a  parish  now  (1875)  containing 
nearly  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  person 
to  whom  I  refer  had  a  "  mind  diseased/'  and  could  not  be 
fairly  held  responsible  for  his  actions ;  if  so,  he  was  more 
entitled  to  pity  than  to  censure. 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  never  married,  and  I 
believe  he  left  no  near,  if  any,  relations.  It  is  my  belief 
that,  as  nearly  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death, 
what  I  have  said  cannot  wound  the  feelings  of  any  human 
being. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  appear  to  have  forgotten  the  maxim 
De  mortuis  nU  nisi  bonum,  I  venture  to  plead  in  extenua- 
tion my  earnest  desire  that  an  instance  such  as  I  have 
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described  may  not  speedily  recur  in  any  parish.  I 
earnestly  trust  that  the  people  will  use  their  newly  re- 
stored rights,  of  which  they  were  so  unjustly  deprived 
160  years  ago,  calmly  and  judiciously,  and  that  the  Church 
Courts  may  do  their  duty  in  the  training  and  watch- 
ing over  their  probationers,  so  that,  as  occasions  arise, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  may  be  chosen,  able  and  accom- 
plished in  their  high  calling,  courteous  and  respectful  to 
all  men,  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  their  flobks,  and  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  as  was  said  in  an  infinitely  higher 
d^rree  of  their  great  Master,  that  ''the  common  people 
heard  them  gladly." 


CHAPTER  II. 

PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

I  cx)NTiNU£D  to  attend  the  parish  school  till  the  year  1811, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  sale  of  the  Yalleyfield  Mills — 
our  residence  included — ^to  the  Government^  with  the  view 
of  their  being  adapted  for  the  occupation  of  prisoners  of 
war,  my  father  requii'ed  to  remove  his  family  to  Edinburgh. 
Hostilities  had  been  carried  on  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  for  nearly  twenty  years  previously,  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  of  the  short-lived  Peace  of  Amiens 
in  the  year  1802.  In  1811,  as  I  have  often  heard,  trade 
was  in  a  miserable  state,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
the  protracted  war  and  the  famine  prices  of  the  raw 
material,  and  at  the  same  time,  piisoners  were  being 
brought  home  in  hundreds  or  thousands,  which  induced 
the  Government  to  provide  buildings  for  the  reception 
of  the  captives.  They  had  previously  acquired  the  old 
mansion-house  of  Greenlaw,  eight  miles  south  from  Edin- 
burgh, a  lofty  square  building,  in  which  about  two  hundred 
prisoners  were  lodged,  and  it  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  their  possessing  this  limited  occupation,  that 
the  Government  of  the  day,  believing  that  the  war  was  to 
be  perpetual,  acquired  the  much  more  capacious  premises 
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at  Yalleyfield,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Eskmilla^ 
Paper  Works,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down  the 
North  Esk.  At  both  places  the  buildings  were  speedily 
made  suitable  for  the  reception  of  many  thousands  of  the 
prisoners.  Several  new  prisons  were  added  to  the  then 
existing  buildings  at  Valleyfield,  where  the  level  space  in 
the  valley  extended  to  above  seven  acres;  at  Eskmills, 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  and  steepness  of  the 
sides,  this  was  impracticable.  At  Valleyfield,  when  com- 
pleted and  fully  occupied,  there  were  upwards  of  5000 
inmates.  At  Eskmills  there  were  probably  never  so  many 
as  1000  at  any  one  time. 

The  new  prisons  added  at  Yalleyfield  were  about  six 
in  number,  from  80  to  120  feet  in  length,  chiefly  of  wood, 
and  of  three  stories ;  they  had  no  glass  in  the  openings  for 
light  and  air,  which  were  closed  at  night  by  very  strong 
wooden  shutters,  and  secured  by  strong  iron  stanchions, 
nor  were  there  any  fireplaces  or  artificial  heat,  for  it  was 
expected  that  the  animal  heat  would  suffice  for  their 
comfort,  the  prisoners  having  been  stowed  away  as  close 
almost  as  herrings  in  a  barrel.  Notwithstanding  this 
close  confinement,  which,  whether  physically,  socially,  or 
morally,  must  have  been  a  period  of  terrible  misery  to  the 

^  It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  that  the  fint  ootton  niU  in  Scot- 
land was  at  EakmiUa,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  last  centory,  when 
water  was  the  only  power  known  or  employed.  In  my  boyish  days 
Messrs.  White  carried  on'  ootton-spinning  and  paper-making.  It  was 
a  powerful  fall  of  water,  about  25  feet.  After  the  peace  the  mills 
were  the  property  of  Messrs.  Haig  of  Lochrin,  connections  of  Messrs. 
White,  and,  about  1822,  were  converted  into  a  large  paper  mill,  my 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  James  Brown,  having  been  for  several  years  the 
tenant  and  afterwards  the  proprietor.  The  extensive  business  is  now 
carried  on  by  his  grandsons,  the  Messrs.  MacdougaL 
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inmates,  I  believe  that,  during  the  three  years  and  fonr 
months  of  their  captivity,  they  were  well  fed  and  cared 
for ;  and  during  this  period,  while  upwards  of  5000  were 
immured  in  prison,  the  total  mortality  from  the  list  of 
deaths  (a  copy  of  which,  with  the  names,  ages,  ranks,  and 
places  where  captured,  was  politely  furnished  to  my  father 
by  the  Board  of  Admiralty)  was  309 — equal  to  about  18*5 
per  1000  per  annum,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
number  of  violent  deaths  to  some  extent  increased  the 
rate  and  amount. 

These  violent  deaths  proceeded  mainly  from  two  causes : 
sometimes  the  poor  fellows  were  shot  in  attempting  to 
escape,  and  quarrels,  sometimes  most  bitter  and  deadly, 
arose,  only  to  be  settled  by  lethal  weapons,  such  as  a  pair 
of  scissors,  procured  in  the  market,  to  which  the  public 
and  a  number  of  the  prisoners  were  admitted  for  an  hour 
or  two  once  or  twice  a  week.  Each  combatant  received  a 
blade  or  one-half  of  the  pair  of  scissors,  which  was  securely 
fastened  to  a  stick.  The  combatants,  when  thus  armed, 
occasionally  flew  at  each  other  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  I 
have  heard  that  on  one  occasion  both  fell  mortally  wounded. 

May  not  this  intense  rage  have  been  the  effect  of  close 

« 

confinement?  We  all  know  how  savage  even  a  gentle, 
well-bred  dog  becomes  if  closely  chained. 

The  prisons  and  level  ground  on  which  they  were 
erected  were  stirrounded  by  a  strong  wooden  stockade  or 
palisade,  with  a  carriage-road  outside,  and  guarded  by 
military — generally  a  regiment  of  militia.  The  Ayrshire 
and  also  the  Kirkcudbright  militia  were  employed  at 
different  times  in  this  service.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
precautions,  some  few  of  the  most  agile  and  dare-devil 
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nature  occasionally  managed  to  get  over  this  palisade 
and  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  wooded  banks  around, 
but  their  chance  of  escape  was  almost  at  zero.  If  seen 
by  the  sentinel,  they  were  called  to  stop,  and  if  they  did 
not  at  once  obey,  they  were  shot  down.  In  the  few  cases 
where  they  did  escape,  it  was  but  for  a  day  or  two; 
being  easily  recognised  as  foreigners,  from  their  dress 
and  ignorance  of  the  language,  they  were,  ere  long,  re- 
stored to  their  durance  vile.  One  of  them — I  forget  his 
name— must  have  been  a  French  Jim-Crow  'par  excdltTicef 
from  its  having  been  found  all  but  impossible  to  secure 
him  permanently.  Even  the  black-hole,  a  strong  bmldiog 
of  hewn  ashlar  work,  would  not  hold  him,  no  doubt  owing 
to  some  accidental  want  of  vigilance. 

Amid  these  frequent  and  natural  attempts  to  regain 
their  liberty,  it  was  an  important  matter  for  the  authorities 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  poor  wretches  accurately  in 
passing  to  or  from  the  prisons,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
secured  the  services  of  a  man,  Henry  Miles,  who  had 
been  previously  much  among  sheep,  and  especially  in 
taking  account  of  the  number  in  the  flocks,  to  number  the 
prisoners  in  transitu, 

I  remember  an  admirably  planned  and  extraordinary 
attempt  at  escape,  which  had  wellnigh  proved  successful 
From  within  one  of  the  previously  existing  prisons  a 
mine  had  been  sprung,  being  a  subterraneous,  dark,  and 
narrow  passage,  to  terminate  in  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  newer  prisons  then  in  course  of  construction,  and 
outside  of  the  stockade  already  referred  to.  It  could  be 
but  at  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  must  have  been 
of  a  very  small  diameter,  where  no  moderately  stout  gen- 
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tleman  could  have  passed,  or  even  continued  to  exist. 
The  length  of  this  mine  could  not  have  been  less  than 
100  yards,  and  among  other  difficulties  that  might  well 
occur  in  the  execution  of  the  enterprise,  one  will  natu- 
rally suggest  itself,  viz.,  how  the  workers  would  be  able  to 
get  quit  of  the  earth  to  be  removed  without  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  warders.  This  was  efifected  by  the  workers 
filling  their  pockets  with  the  earth,  and  then  emptying  them 
on  the  surface  of  their  capacious  airing-ground,  where,  in 
the  vast  crowd,  it  would  soon  be  trodden  down  without 
exciting  observation.  The  operation  must  have  occupied 
months,  if  not  years,  and  of  course  there  was  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  willing  and  anxious  workers  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  common  object,  and  though  men  are  but "  a  feeble  folk  " 
in  burrowing,  practice  no  doubt  rendered  them  more  perfect. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  contrivers,  like  other 
well-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men,  the  result  was  a  fail- 
ure. From  precipitancy,  or  being  imable  to  guess  accu- 
rately the  hour  of  sunset,  the  precursors  of  the  burrowers 
emerged  from  the  mine  in  the  area  of  the  new  building 
before  it  was  quite  dark ;  they  were  seen  by  the  sentinels, 
who  immediately  discharged  their  muskets  to  give  the 
alarm,  when  the  guard  turned  out,  and  the  bold  and 
hopeful  project  was  at  once  crushed. 

Twice  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  on  the  Continent 
with  men  who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  at  Pennicuick. 
The  first  occasion  was  while  walking  during  a  tour  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  1817,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  between  Evian  and  Thonon.  I  met  and 
walked  for  some  miles  with  a  smart,  active  young  soldier, 
who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Pennicuick,  and  was 
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then  in  the  military  service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
(Charles  Albert,  I  believe).  On  the  other  occasion,  when 
I  was  in  Paris  in  1838, 1  went  with  Madame  Wilks  to  see 
some  schools  which  had  been  established  by  her  husband, 
the  Bev.  Mark  Wilks,  attended  by  about  800  children,  and 
which  had  proved  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Faubourgs 
of  St  Antoine  and  the  Temple, — these  populous  districts  of 
Paris.  Upon  going  into  the  schools,  Madame  Wilks  pointed 
out  to  me  the  porter,  sajring,  "  This  man  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Britain."  I,  upon  this,  asked  him  where  he  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  gratified 
to  find  that  it  was  at  Pennicuick,  near  Edinburgh,  where  I 
had  spent  almost  aU  my  days,  and  still  more,  that  it  was 
while  he  was  at  Pennicuick  that  some  one,  unknown  on 
earth,  had  preselited  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  by  a 
perusal  of  which  he  had  become  a  totally  changed  and 
much  more  happy  man,  and  I  had  this  strongly  confirmed 
by  Madame  and  Mr.  Wilks,  who  both  spoke  of  him  as  a 
most  worthy,  faithful,  and  invaluable  coadjutor  in  their 
important  and  benevolent  enterprise.^ 

^  Theae  Bchools  were  established  and  niperintended  by  Mr.  Wilks, 
an  esteemed  Congregational  minister,  aided  by  liberal  contributions 
from  Great  Britain,  in  a  large  building  previously  devoted  generaUy 
to  tbe  celebration  of  marriage  festivals  (Ai0e  de  Noee»),  Although 
often  threatened  with  violence  to  his  person,  Mr.  Wilks  for  many 
years  persevered  in  his  noble  work,  and  the  police  of  Paris,  unasked 
and  unexpected,  expressed  a  strong  approval  of  the  effects  of  the 
enterprise,  saying  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  checking  crime  and 
violence  throughout  the  capital  was  to  establish  such  schools  in  every 
FIsnbourg  of  the  city.  After  my  return  from  Paris  in  1838, 1  collected 
£100  or  £200  in  Scotland,  which  I  remitted  in  aid  of  the  enterprise, 
having  inserted  in  the  ScoUish  Ouardian  newspaper,  then  published  in 
Glasgow,  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  what  I  had  witnessed  and 
heard  of  the  happy  effects  which  had  flowed  from  the  establishment  of 
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Of  the  5000  and  upwards  of  the  French  pnsoners,  as 
they  were  called,  for  by  far  the  larger  portion  were  of 
other  nationalities,  I  believe  there  were  not  above  twenty 
who,  being  in  the  position  of  officers,  were  allowed  to  be  at 
large  on  their ^roZe  d^korvn^ewr.  Many  of  them  were  on  inti- 
mate terms  in  our  family.  Some  of  them,  however — three 
or  four  in  number — about  1812  or  1813,  broke  their  parole, 
and  I  presume  escaped.  It  was  a  hard  consequence  to 
the  honourable  men  who  kept  their  word,  and  had  no  in- 
tention of  taking  flight,  that,  because  their  compatriots  had 
fled,  those  who  remained  were  doomed  to  close  confinement. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  worthy  old  mercantile  gentleman 
from  Nantes,  named  "Aucamp."  I  know  not  how  to 
write  it,  but  it  was  pronounced  Okang.  He  had  been 
nine  or  ten  years  a  prisoner,  having  b^en  captured  on 
board  a  merchant  vessel,  and  a  son  had  been  born  to  him 
since  his  capture,  whom  he  had  never  seen.  Though 
he  longed  much  to  recover  his  liberty  and  his  home, 
he  was  patient  and  resigned  to  his  sad  fate,  and  was 
much  liked  by  my  father  and  mother,  whom  he  often 
visited,  and  from  whom  he  received  a  hearty  welcome  so 
long  as  he  was  at  liberty.  Among  those  who  escaped  were 
a  M.  St.  Yarent,  a  M.  Jegugeux  (the  last  name  corrupted 
by  the  servants  to  Shuggie-shue,  Scotici,  a  swing),  and  a 
M.  Pinet  or  Pinou.    The  last  was  very  unfortunate.    In 

the  schooli.  A  few  yean  afterwards  I  again  went  to  the  capacious 
building,  but  found  that  all  trace  of  the  schools  had  disappeared,  the 
buUding  having  again  been  devoted  to  the  reception  of  marriage  parties. 
It  was  from  the  two  Faubouigs  named  that  the  bloody  deeds  of  succes- 
sive revolutions  have  issued ;  and  no  doubt  this  benevolent  enterprise 
had  come  to  an  end  mainly  from  the  insecurity  to  all  institutions  in 
that  often  and  sorely  afflicted  land. 
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making  his  way,  a  few  days  after  his  escape,  to  London 
and  France  by  the  coach-road,  he  took  refuge  from  a 
heavy  shower,  and  was  instantly  recognised  as  one  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  confined  previously  at  Norman  Cross. 
The  poor  fellow  was  doubtless  unaware  that  he  was  in 
that  neighbourhood.^ 

The  old  mansion-house  at  Yalleyfield,  the  centre  part 
of  which  was  approached  .by  a  rather  handsome  outside 
staircase  of  about  fifteen  steps,  with  the  two  wings,  was  in 
a  great  measure  rebuilt  and  converted  into  a  hospital  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  who  had  a  separate  airing-ground 
to  themselves.  Well  do  I  remember  their  grotesque 
appearance,  enveloped  as  they  were  in  long  capacious 
bright  yellow  dressing-gowns,  with  caps  to  matcL  It 
might  be  said  of  them  that  they  were  thus  trh-distingvA. 

I  remember  the  existence  of  a  pretty  large  camp  in  a 
field  on  the  high  ground  to  the  west  of  the  village  of 
Eirkhill,  probably  containing  as  many  as  fifty  tents  or 
upwards.  This  was  for  the  shelter  of  our  own  troops 
^nerally  militia  regiments),  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard 
the  inmates  of  the  prisons.  There  was  also  a  battery  of 
artilleiy,  which,  on  one  dark  night,  was  called  out  sud- 
denly, owing  to  an  alarm  that  the  prisoners  in  Eskmills 
were  about  to  make  their  escape ;  the  artillery  were 
ordered  to  move  with  their  guns,  to  descend  the  steep 
hill,  probably  a  descent  of  not  less  than  200  feet,  to 
cross  the  Esk  by  the  bridge  below  Eskmills,  and  then 

^  I  was  often  at  a  loss  to  acoonnt  for  ad  expressioirwbich  I  overheard 
from  the  French  gentlemen  in  conversation,  which  I  thought  indicated 
■ympathy  for  my  mother,  "  Pour  Madame  Cowan  1 "  This,  from  my  ig- 
norance of  French,  I  supposed  was  aU  English — "  Poor  Madam  Cowan ! " 
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take  up  their  position  opposite  Eskmills,  in  order  to  over- 
awe the  prisoners.  From  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  the 
desire  of  the  artillerymen  to  lose  no  time,  and  the  sadden 
and  sharp  turn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  guns,  with 
artillerymen  and  horses,  went  over  the  steep  bank  into 
the  river — a  fall  of  probably  not  less  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  nearly  perpendicular,  and,  strange  to  say, 
there  was  but  little  damage  either  to  men  or  horses. 

I  witnessed  the  departure  and  joy  of  the  prisoners  when 
they  were  marched  out  of  the  prisons  after  the  peace  of 
1814,  probably  in  June  or  July.  The  prisons  continued 
unoccupied  until  1820,  when  they  were  repurchased  by  my 
father  and  uncle  for,  I  think,  £2200,  after  they  had  been 
exposed  repeatedly  for  sale  by  tender  or  auction.  My 
father  offered  always  a  few  hundred  pounds  less  than  he 
had  done  on  each  preceding  occasion,  as,  owing  to  exposure 
to  the  weather,  non-occupancy,  and  want  of  protection,  the 
buildings  greatly  deteriorated  in  value.  My  impression 
is,  that  if  my  father's  ofier  in  1816  or  1816  had  been 
accepted,  the  Government  would  have  obtained  about 
double  the  price  realised  in  1820. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

REMOVAL  TO  EDINBURGH— THE  HIGH  SCHOOL — ^NEW  YEAR'S 
MILL-DANCE — RIOTS  IN  EDINBURGH  IN  1812 — MR.  PILLANS 
— ^PROFBSSORS  DUNBAR  AND  LESLIE — ^DR.  DAVID  RITCHIE 
— MR.  WALTER  NICHOL — SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

In  consequence  of  the  sale  of  the  Yalleyfield  premises 
in  1811,  my  father  removed  his  family  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  house  No.  5  St.  John  Street,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  family  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  we  removed  to  Melville  Paper  Mill,  near 
Lasswade,  the  lease  of  which  he  acquired  from  the  late 
Mr.  John  Pitcaim  of  Pitcaims,  who  had  calrried  on  the 
mill  of  six  vats  for  many  years  previously.  It  had  been 
decided  that,  when  settled  in  Edinburgh,  I  should  be  sent 
to  the  High  School,  either  to  the  third  or  fourth  class, 
then  taught  by  Mr.  Gteoige  Irvine  and  Mr.  James  Gray 
respectively,  for  either  of  which  a  minister  from  the  North 
— ^Eraser,  I  believe,  was  his  name, — ^after  examination  of 
my  attainments  in  classics,  had  pronounced  me  qualified. 

As  my  father  with  me  entered  the  gate  of  the  school  itf 
order  to  enrol  me  as  a  pupil,  he  asked  me  which  class  1 
would  prefer  to  enter,  and  I  immediately  intimated  my 
wish  to  be  in  favour  of  joining  Mr.  Gray's,  being  the 
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senior  class.  My  only  reason  was  that  in  that  case  I  should 
thus  have  done  with  the  school  one  year  sooner  than  if  I 
had  joined  Mr.  Irvine's  class.  I  believe  in  consequence 
that  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  class,  the  members  of 
which  were  I  believe  two  years,  and  a  few  even  three 
years,  my  seniors,  and  were  in  fact  bom  in  the  century 
preceding  that  which  gave  me  birth.  We  were  taught, 
and  I  admit  were  made  well  acquainted  with,  VirgU, 
Horace,  livy,  and  Cicero,  as  Latin  authors ;  with  Xeno- 
phon,  Plato,  and  Homer,  and  other  Grecians.  These 
studies,  with  ancient  map  drawing — ^writing  being  ably 
taught  by  Mr.  M'Kean — filled  up  the  day  pretty  well ;  but 
I  feel  that  my  time  was  in  a  great  measure  wasted, 
and  though  I  am  sensible  that  familiarity  with  the  famous 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  has  been  of  great  use,  I  wish 
that,  during  the  school  period,  I  had  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  our  modem  classical 
authors,  English  and  foreign,  and  of  drawing,  mechanics, 
and  other  studies  more  akin  to  the  duties  and  wants  of 
ordinary  life. 

Mr.  James  Gray  was  an  able  and  accomplished  scholar. 
He  had  a  singularly  piercing  dark  eye,  like  that  of  a  tiger, 
and  when  anything  roused  or  crossed  him,  his  expression 
resembled  that  of  a  savage  animal  I  have  seen  him 
often  in  ungovemable  bursts  of  passion,  one  instance  of 
which  is  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory.  The  school  met 
at  nine,  and  from  eleven  to  twelve  was  an  hour  of  play ; 
about  ten  A.M.  the  master  put  a  question  to  a  boy,  about 
six  below  where  I  was — (I  was  generally  about  fifteen  from 
the  top,  and  there  were  about  one  hundred  boys  in  the 
class).     The  boy  could  not  answer  the  question,  was 
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flogged,  not  very  severely,  and  the  question  was  passed 
down  the  class  with  the  same  result — no  answer,  followed 
by  a  flogging ;  I  believe  that  the  master,  from  excitement, 
was  unintelligible  to  the  whole  class.  He  was  soon  in  a 
state  of  frantic  rage,  which  increased  in  intensity,  as  did 
the  flogging,  as  he  approached  the  bottom  of  the  class ; 
and  when  the  bell  rung  for  the  hour  of  interval,  he 
was  like  a  maniac  broke  loose.  He  intimated  that  he 
would  resume  the  discipline  when  the  class  met  at  twelve. 
I  was  in  a  state  of  great  trepidation,  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  have  rested  and  become  the  more  able  to 
resume  operations,  which  would  soon  reach  me.  With 
the  others  near  the  top  of  the  class,  I  was  vastly  relieved 
when  twelve  o'clock  came,  and  our  pedagogue  was  as  cool 
and  kind  and  amiable  as  he  was  the  opposite  while  under 
the  dominion  of  the  evil  spirit  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day. 

A  much  esteemed  friend  and  schoolfellow  in  Mr.  GrajF's 
class,  who  still  survives,  writes  me  in  referring  to  the 
scene  which  I  have  described : — 

'*  I  do  not  remember  the  special  occurrence  which  you 
have  noted  for  my  attention,  but  it  harmonises  with  my 
vivid  recollections  of  him.  However,  he  was  a  curious 
compound,  and  if  I  was  noting  down  my  impressions  of 
him  I  could  not  fail  to  mark  my  sense  of  his  high-toned 
and  chivalrous  honour,  his  abhorrence  of  what  was  base 
and  mean,  his  kind-heartedness  (so  often  conjoined  with 
irascibility)  and  his  power  of  attaching  his  pupils  to  him." 

In  every  word  of  this  just  and  generous  estimate  I 
cordially  concur. 

Mr.  Gray's  career  after  this  time  was  rather  a  singular 
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one.  He  left  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1825,  having 
been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  Sectorship  of  the 
High  School,  and  became  Principal  of  the  Belfast  Institu- 
tion. Being  dissatisfied  with  his  position  in  Ireland,  he 
obtained  orders  in  the  Irish  Church,  went  out  to  India 
as  a  chaplain  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  there- 
after chosen  as  the  instructor  of  the  young  Bajah  of 
Kutch  in  India,  in  whose  service  he  died. 

It  was  the  practice,  I  believe,  in  all  the  paper-mills  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh  to  have  what  was  called  the 
mill-dance  about  Christmas,  and  very  often  it  was  held 
on  the  last  night  of  the  year.  In  1808  to  about  1816  my 
father  possessed  and  carried  on  the  paper-mill  of  St. 
Leonard's,  Lasswade,  of  four  vats.  On  the  31st  December 
1811  he  took  myself  and  my  brother  Oeorge  with  him  to 
the  dance  at  that  mill.  There  was  generally  on  such 
gatherings  a  pretty  ample  supply  of  hot  toddy,  and 
Babbity  Bowster^  was  an  attractive  performance,  which 
commenced  about  midnight,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
much  iimocent  fun  and  humour.  Having  very  often  in 
my  younger  days  attended  these  festive  meetings,  and 
although  some  of  the  guests  and  working-people  may 
have  been  somewhat  jovial  or  elevated,  I  never  saw  any 
excess  calling  for  grave  rebuke  or  regret.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  these  social  winter  meet- 
ings, where  drink  and  dancing  were  conjoined,  have  now 
given  place  to  the  summer  excursions  and  picnics  in  the 


^  « Babbity  Bowster"  was  very  much  the  same  as  *'the  Hay- 
makers," with  the  addition  of  a  bolster  or  pillow-case,  which  at  a  par- 
ticalar  stage  of  the  dance  was  thrown  by  the  fair  maiden  to  her 
partner,  or  vice  vena. 
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long  summer  days,  which  have  tended  far  more  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  families  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  various  paper-mills. 

About  ten  p.m.  on  the  last  night  of  the  year  181 1,  a  post- 
chaise  arrived  at  Lasswade  from  Dalkeith  to  convey  my 
father  and  brother  and  myself  to  Edinburgh.  When  we 
reached  St.  Patrick  Square,  my  father  dismissed  the  driver 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  reach  his  home  the  sooner, 
and  we  three  walked  into  town.  We  soon  met  various 
men,  several  of  whom  were  wounded  and  bleeding,  who 
advised  or  rather  implored  us  to  go  no  fEurther  in  that 
direction,  as  there  was  a  great  mob  of  men  and  lads  about 
the  Tron  Church,  who  were  attacking  and  wounding  the 
passers-by.  We  did  not,  however,  apprehend  anything 
serious  or  dangerous,  and  walked  until  we  got  to  the  Tron 
Church,  where  we  saw  a  great  crowd  with  sticks  running 
after  the  people  on  the  pavement,  and  striking  them  with 
their  sticks  and  making  a  great  noise.  My  father  slipped 
his  stick  within  his  sleeve,  so  as  the  less  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  rabble,  and  we  were  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  from  the  great  hubbub,  and  his  having  a 
little  boy  on  each  side  of  him  was  probably  an  additional 
protection.  At  all  events  we  happily  passed  through  im- 
molested  and  imharmed,  through  a  murderous  outrage  as 
unlocked  for  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  city  of  Edin- 
buigh.  Many  of  the  citizens  were,  without  the  slightest 
provocation,  knocked  down  by  bludgeons  and  grievously 
wounded,  and  in  one  instance  a  police  constable  was 
kiUed 

It  was  found  on  inquiry  that  this  murderous  outrage 
had  been  deliberately  planned  for  many  weeks  previously 
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by  numbers  of  young  men  throughout  the  city.  They 
had  possessed  themselves  of  bludgeons,  some  of  which  I 
remember  hearing  had  been  torn  off  the  old  trees  which 
at  that  time  stood  on  the  lands  of  Hillside,  near  where  Elm 
Bow  now  IB,  and  the  lads  chose  the  very  hour  of  mid- 
night, when  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  all  classes 
on  the  streets  to  wish  to  one  another,  according  to  long 
established  custom,  a. happy  New  Year  and  a  cordial 
welcome,  as  the  knell  of  the  diabolical  onslaught.  Three 
young  men — ^Mackintosh,  aged  sixteen,  Sutherland  and 
Macdonald,  both  about  eighteen — were  tried  and  convicted 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  their  share  in  the 
crimes  of  murder  and  robbery,  who  were  all  condemned  to 
suffer  death, — Mackintosh  for  the  murder  of  the  policeman ; 
the  other  two  for  the  robberies ;  the  sentence  was  carried 
out  at  the  Stamp  Office  Close,  the  spot  where  the  con- 
stable was  killed,  on  the  22d  April  1812,  and  the  body 
of  the  boy  Mackintosh  given  over  to  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  for  dissection. 

The  deliberately-planned  bloodshed  and  robbery  seemed 
to  confirm  and  revive  the  impression  that  had  long  pre- 
vailed, that  an  Edinburgh  mob  was  the  most  bloodthirsty 
in  Europe ;  but  one  good  result  arose  out  of  the  scenes 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  Sabbath-school  in  a  building  in  Market  Street,  east 
from  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  especially  for  young  men, 
which,  for  a  long  neglected  class,  was  for  many  years 
productive  of  great  good,  and  although  many  sinister 
influences  have  existed,  and  still  prevail,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  good  results  have  not  yet  passed  away. 

I  remained  at  the  High  School  from  October  1811  to 
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August  1814— one  session  in  Mr.  Giay*s  class,  and  the 
two  later  sessions  in  that  of  the  rector,  Mr.  Pillans, 
afterwards  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University, 
and  who  had  recently  introduced  in  the  High  School 
the  monitorial  system  previously  established  at  Eton. 
In  the  division  of  which  I  was  the  monitor  was  Walter 
Scott,  eldest  son  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  after- 
wards colonel  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  cavaliy  raiments, 
long  since  deceased,  as  are  all  the  other  members  of  his 
illustrious  father's  family.  The  class  met  on  Saturday 
from  nine  to  eleven ;  the  work  was  a  rehearsal  of  the 
lessons  of  the  week,  and  the  rector  offered  immediate 
release  from  the  school  to  all  the  boys  who  were  pre- 
pared to  repeat  the  whole  of  the  week's  lessons.  I  was 
one  of  a  very  few,  probably  not  more  than  two  others, 
to  whom  this  indulgence  was  accorded.  (We  got  out  of 
school  about  ten  on  the  Saturdays  in  place  of  eleven.) 
I  believe  the  number  of  boys  in  Mr.  Gray's  class  in  1809- 
1812  was  about  100;  three  years  ago  about  twenty  or 
twenty-two  of  the  number  were  still  alive,  and  chiefly 
resident  in  Britain,  and  mostly  in  Edinburgh  or  vicinity.^ 

t  Among  other  eminent  men  who  were  in  Mr.  Gray's  dMS  with 
me  were — Profeeeor  Syme  and  Dr.  Jamee  Begbie,  now  deoeteed. 
The  under  mentioned  etill  ennrive  :— 

Brown,  Alexander,  formerly  at  or  near  Inverkeithing. 

Brown,  General  Walter,  H.E.LG.S.»  Warkworth. 

Gochrane,  Jamee,  of  Harbum. 

Connell,  John,  Parliamentary  Solicitor,  London. 

Gowan,  Gharlee,  of  Logan  Houne. 

Gamming,  Jamee,  LL.D. 

Gnnnini^iam,  James,  W.S. 

Dondas,  William  Pitt,  advocate. 

Grant,  Bev.  Dr.  James. 

Haldane,  Alexander,  English' Bar. 
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I  was  at  thirteen  years  of  age  enrolled  as  a  student  in 
the  University  in  the  class  of  Greek,  then  taught  by 
Professor  Dunbar.  This  period  was  little  better  than 
wasted,  there  being  no  efficient  surveillance  on  the  part 
of  the  Professor,  whose  prelections  were  grave,  dry,  and 
without  interest.  I  was  one  of  eight  to  whom  a  bench 
fitted  for  that  number  was  assigned.  Among  the  other 
occupants  was  the  late  Sir  C.  L.,  who  was  of  great 
bulk  and  strength.  He  generally  came  in  late,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  squeezing  all  the  other  occu- 
pants into  close  quarters  to  give  himself  ample  space. 
The  other  occupants  of  the  bench,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber them,  were  William  Gregory,  afterwards  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University,  and  his  brother  Donald, 
well  known  for  his  writings,  chiefly  regarding  the  High- 
landers; the  late  Joseph  Thorbum,  who  had  been  in 
Gray's  class  with  me,  and  was  afterwards  minister  of 
the  Free  Church  in  Inverness;  and  a  young  man  &om 
Galloway,  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate,  named 
Thomson.  These  axe  all  for  many  years  deceased, — the 
last,  while  stiU  a  student,  I  heard  had  been  drowned 
while  bathing  in  a  sluggish  muddy  stream  in  his  native 
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county^  of  five  or  six  feet  in  depth,  with  the  mud  so 
deep  and  so  tenacious  that  he  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself. 

In  the  session  of  1816-17  I  attended  the  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  ably  taught  by  Professor  Leslie  in 
room  of  Professor  Playfair,  then  absent  on  the  Continent. 
Professor  Leslie  as  a  man  of  science  and  attainment  was 
imsurpassed,  but  he  wanted  the  qualities  essential  in  a 
teacher  who  shows  established  facts  by  experiment.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  to  show  that  in  vacuo  a  guinea 
and  a  feather  would  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver in  the  same  moment;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
exhaust  the  receiver,  and  the  blame  was  put  upon  the  lute, 
which  was  declared  to  be  bad ;  so  the  experiment  was  put 
off  till  the  following  day.  The  lute  was  then  better  pre- 
pared, but  when  the  spring  was  touched  to  Uberate  the 
gold  and  the  feather,  only  one  of  them  descended,  the  other 
remained,  and  the  class  of  course  had  to  believe  the  fact, 
not  being  able  to  witness  it.  On  another  occasion,  the 
Professor  was  discoursing  on  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics. 
The  object  was  to  show  the  effect  of  pressure  of  a  column 
of  water  in  the  amount  of  water  discharged  at  different 
altitudes ;  a  pretty  large  barrel  had  been  placed  on  the 
floor  near  the  Professor,  nearly  full  of  water,  which,  not 
being  visible  to  the  class  from  its  low  position,  required 
to  be  raised  upon  a  table  or  platform ;  the  imfortunate 
attendant  or  assistant,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  opera- 
tion, grasped  the  barrel,  and  in  endeavouring  to  place  it  as 
directed,  whether  by  missing  his  footing,  or  by  the  great 
weight  of  the  vessel  and  the  fluid,  was  overwhelmed,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  thus  suddenly  drowned  when  the 
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barrel  emptied  itself  upon  him.    The  gravity  of  the  class 
was  also  upset.^ 

During  the  same  session  I  attended  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  David  Bitchie,  Professor  of  Logic.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  sensible  of  any  great  advantage  from  this  course. 
The  SeotaTnan  newspaper,  twice  a  week,  had  just  at  that 
time  been  established,  and  I  remember  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  former  school- fellow,  the  late  Mr.  W.  D.  Gillon  of  Wall- 
house,  then  a  member  of  the  class,  who  afterwards  became 
a  Liberal  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  it 
with  him  pretty  regularly  to  the  lectures,  and  probably 
paid  quite  as  much  attention  to  its  views  and  doctrines  as 
to  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  professorial  chair. 

In  1815  and  1816  I  attended  the  mathematical  classes 
of  Mr.  Walter  Nichol,  A.M.,  in  the  South  Bridge  of  Edin- 
burgh, from  which  I  derived  great  pleasure  and  advantage. 
He  was  an  admirable  teacher,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his 
numerous  pupils.  Mr.  Nichol  died  about  the  year  1850. 
About  the  same  time  I  also  attended  Mr.  John  Heniy  for 
architectural  drawing  in  his  class-rooms  on  the  south  side 
of  the  BUgh  Street  at  the  Cross,  and  from  his  windows, 
two  or  three  stories  high,  witnessed  a  man  undergoing  the 
punishment  of  the  pillory  amid  a  great  crowd,  and  hoot- 
ing and  throwing  of  garbage ;  but,  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
it  was  the  executioner  or  persons  charged  with  the  inflic- 

^  On  26th  Jnly  1875  I  called  on  Mr.  Jamea  Lindsay  at  his  honae  in 
CeUaidyke,  near  Anstnither.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  attendant  or  assistant 
to  Professor  Leslie,  not  at  the  time  spoken  of,  bat  shortly  after  the 
experiments  mentioned  in  the  text.  He  was  present  on  both  occa> 
sions,  and  laughed  heartily  at  my  description  of  them,  which  he  says 
is  quite  correct  He  is  a  fresh  old  gentleman  of  seventy-seven.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  fully  fifty  years,  but  knew  him  at  once.  He  knew 
my  face  too,  but  could  not  name  me. 
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tion  that  were  the  recipients  of  by  far  the  laiger  share  of 
the  pumshment.  The  Town  Ouards,  or  "Toon  Eats" 
as  we  called  them,  who,  from  their  antiquated  costume, 
looked  as  if  they  had  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Loms 
Qoatorze,  received  an  ample  share  of  the  favours  distri- 
buted I  believe  this  was  the  last  of  the  pillory,  at  least 
in  Scotland.^ 


^  I  desire  to  cite  here  very  briefly  two  caees  Among  othen  aenring 
to  ihow  the  exceesiTe  barlMurity  of  our  criminal  law,  and  which  made 
a  great  imprearion  upon  me  at  the  time. 

Abont  the  year  1814  I  went  to  the  High  Gonrt  of  Jnaticiary,  where 
a  trial  for  highway  robbery  was  going  on.  Two  young  men,  named, 
I  believe,  Thomas  Pennycuick  and  Alexander  Knight,  probably  neither 
of  them  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  tried  and  convicted  of  high- 
way robbery.  The  offence  was  committed  somewhere  about  Jodk's 
Lodge  upon  the  person  of  an  old  man.  I  believe  the  amount  taken  was 
not  much  above  haU-a-crown  in  money ;  if  threats  were  used,  there 
was  no  actual  violence.  The  two  young  men  were  convicted,  and  in 
due  time  were,  by  the  sentence  of  the  then  Lord  Justice-Clerk  (Boyle), 
publicly  strangled.  This  was  but  one  of  thousands  of  such  cases, 
which  occurred  before  Bomilly  entered  upon  his  humane  enterprise 
for  the  mitigation  of  our  barbarous  criminal  law. 

I  wish  to  advert  particularly  to  the  case  of  William  Cummings,  a 
sailor,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  in  1854,  convicted  and 
executed.  The  wife  was  a  drunkard,  and  after  many  months'  absence 
on  a  voyage,  the  poor  fellow,  on  returning  home,  found  that  she  had 
broken  open  his  chest,  ransacked  it»  and  had  converted  the  whole  con- 
tents into  strong  drink.  He  was  naturally  very  wroth.  A  quarrel 
ensued.  He  either  struck  her  or  gave  a  push,  owing  to  which  she 
fell  down  a  staircase,  and  death  from  the  fall,  probably  in  part  from 
drink,  was  the  result.  The  poor  man  was  friendless,  penniless,  and  a 
stranger,  and  he  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  command  of  the 
public  purse,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  procure  conviction  of  offenders 
by  all  competent  means. 

Great  interest  was  created  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  man,  and 
I  was  one  of  a  number  of  dtisens  both  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  who 
waited  one  evening  upon  the  then  Lord  Advocate  (Moncreiff),  who 
very  humanely,  after  hearing  us,  said  that  he  would  take  care  that  a 
respite  of  the  sentence  would  ensue.    Fourteen  days  were  granted  for 
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I  have  a  lively  remembiance  of  an  interview  which  I 
had  the  hononr  to  have  with  Sir  Walter,  then  Mr.  Scott^ 
which  must  have  been  in  the  summer  of  1816.  Mr. 
Scott  had  a  share  in,  and  I  believe,  amid  his  ceaseless 
literary  labours,  that  he  was  the  editor  o^  a  yearly 
publication,  a  thick  octavo  volume,  entitled  The  Edin- 
burgh  Annual  BegisUr,  long  since  discontinued.  One 
important  department  of  the  publication  was  to  preserve 
a  record  from  year  to  year  of  the  events  of  the  long  war 
with  France  and  everything  bearing  on  the  nationalities 
of  the  Continent  As  this  was  impossible  with  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  information,  the  Continent  being  closed, 
a  British  subject,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pitcaim,  resident 
for  many  years  in  Hamburg,  a  native  of  Fife,  and  uncle  of 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Duncan  Cowan,  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  Register  for  many  years.  While  on  a  visit  of  Mr. 
Pitcaim  to  his  relations  in  Edinburgh  in  1816,  Mr.  Scott 
was  invited  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  I  was  at  the  time 
an  inmate  in  my  uncle's  family.     He  then  lived  in  Moray 

farther  inqniry,  and  as  a  matter  of  conrae,  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  then  Lord  Jnstioe-Glerk  (Hope),  before  whom  Gnmmings  was 
tried.  His  report  was  nnfaTonrable,  and  alas !  the  nnf ortanate  man 
was  left  to  his  fate.  Several  naval  officers,  if  they  could  have 
been  conferred  with,  wonld  gladly  have  given  this  poor  fellow  the 
highest  chsracter  for  bravery,  sobriety,  and  attention  to  daty.  A 
sister  of  the  convict,  resident  in  Liverpool,  a  few  months  after  his 
death,  and  in  deep  distress,  called  upon  me  in  Edinburgh  to  thank 
me  for  what  I  had  done  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  brother's  life. 
Hie  Bev.  Mr.  Ferguson  of  St.  James's  Episcopal  Church,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Court  to  attend  the  convict,  regarded  it  as  a  most 
unjust  condemnation,  and  I  believe  that  the  death  of  that  esteemed 
miniB|er  of  the  gospel  not  long  thereafter  was  in  great  measure  due  to 
what  he  deemed  a  judicial  murder.  I  met  with  Mr.  Ferguson  more 
than  once  after  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  found  him  prostrate 
and  in  anguish  of  spirit. 
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House,  and  I  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  he  specially 
asked  to  appear  at  dinner.  The  Great  Unknown  occupied 
the  seat  to  the  left  of  my  aunt,  while  I  was  on  the  left  of 
my  uncle ;  so  that  Mr.  Scott  and  I  were  placed  diagonally 
to  each  other.  He  had  for  some  weeks  previously  been 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  to  my  great  surprise  and  no 
less  delight,  I  was  addressed  by  name  by  the  illustrious 
guest,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Portsmouth,  and 
gave  to  me,  as  it  were  individually,  a  minute  description 
of  the  mode  of  block-making  by  machinery,  then  a  new 
invention,  just  because  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  party 
of  probably  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  persons.  I  shall 
always  regard  this  condescension  to  a  young  boy  with 
gratitude  and  admiration,  and  as  highly  honourable  to 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  noble-minded  of  our  Scottish 
heroes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


JOUENEY  TO  GENEVA — MB.  DANIEL  ELLI 
FORTNIGHT  IN  PARIS. 


After  attending  classes  in  the  University  in  the  Session 
1816-17^  I  was  sent  for  a  year  to  Geneva  under  the  chaige 
of  a  very  intimate  Mend  of  the  family,  the  late  Mr.  Daniel 
Ellis,  E.RS.E.,  a  native  of  Gloucestershira  Mr.  Ellis  had 
been  a  surgeon  in  a  regiment  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
He  came  to  Edinburgh  thereafter,  and  liked  the  city  and 
the  people  so  much  that  he  made  it  his  permanent  resi- 
dence. He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  genial, 
hearty  English  gentleman,  and  whether  as  a  man  of 
science — for  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished vegetable  physiologists  in  Europe — or  in  general 
society,  he  was  extensively  known  and  greatly  esteemed. 
He  had  a  great  aptitude  for  the  adoption  of  inventions  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  family  circle  and  the  abridg- 
ment of  human  labour. 

The  harvest  of  1816  was  a  most  disastrous  one,  and 
there  was  great  sympathy  for  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
increasing  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  want  of 
outdoor  labour  in  the  face  of  the  approaching  winter.    At 
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that  time  Mr.  Ellis  occupied  a  charming  cottage,  em- 
bowered in  roses  and  honeysuckle,  belonging  to  a  Miss 
Dickson,  on  the  banks  of  the  North  £sk  at  Lasswade ;  at 
the  same  time  it  happened,  from  the  deluges  of  rain  which 
had  fiedlen  for  months,  that  the  footpaths  on  all  sides  of 
the  village  were  in  a  truly  wretched  condition,  having  in 
many  places  been  weished  away.    Mr.  Ellis  took  up  the 
matter  with  great  energy  with  a  view  to  their  thorough 
repair,  issued  a  printed  circular  explaining  his  object,  the 
last  sentence  being  to  this  efiect,  that,  by  the  requisite 
funds  being  procured,  the  inhabitants  would  not  only  be  en- 
abled to  move  throughout  the  parish  with  lighter  step  and 
cleaner  feet,  but  with  a  more  cheerful  heart,  by  promoting 
the  comforts  of  many  families  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
the  means  of  existence.    The  result  was  that  upwards  of 
£100  was  cheerfully  and  promptly  contributed  by  all 
classes,  and  with  great  satisfaction  both  to  the  givers  and 
recipients.     One  of  my  sisters  wUl  always  cherish  the 
memory  of  our  worthy  Daniel  Ellis  with  gratitude.    When 
a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old,  her  maid,  for  her  own 
convenience,  had  deposited  the  child  in  what  she  con- 
sidered a  safe  place,  a  large  clothes-basket,  and  left  her 
there  unable  to  escape.    Fortunately  Mr.  EUis  appeared ; 
having  heard  the  appeal,  he  delivered  the  juvenile  maiden 
from  a  somewhat  protracted  captivity,  and  the  service  has 
never  ceased  to  be  spoken  of  with  lively  gratitude  by  one 
who  is  now  a  cheerful  old  lady  of  threescore  and  upwards. 
Upon  the  6th  of  May  1817  the  party  set  off  for  (reneva 
by  the  'Matchless'  smack  from  Leith  to  London,  my 
intimate  companion,  bom  in  the  same  year  with  myself, 
the  late  John  Stewart  Wood,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
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Wood,  then  of  Eskbank,  near  Dalkeith,  having  been 
allowed  by  his  father  to  accompany  me  as  my  comrade 
and  fellow-student.  My  father  accompanied  us,  and 
there  were  on  board  a  very  old  friend  and  contemporary  of 
my  father^s,  the  late  Mr.  James  Milne,  brassfounder,  Mr. 
Moodie  of  Melsetter  in  Orkney,  and  others.  This  was 
years  before  steamers  were  known,  and  we  were  fortunate 
in  having  a  rapid  though  not  a  very  smooth  passage,  for 
we  arrived  at  the  wharf  in  the  Thames  on  the  10th  May 
— four  days.  After  spending  eight  or  ten  days  in  London, 
seeing  the  lions,  visiting  various  friends  in  and  near 
London,  we  went  by  coach  to  Southampton,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  sailing  vessel  for  Havre  de  Grace.  My  father, 
before  leaving  Southampton,  made  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Ellis,  that  for  £1 5  paid  to  him  for  each  of  the  lads,  or  £30 
in  all,  he,  Mr.  Ellis,  would  defray  all  our  expenses  to 
Geneva.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  very  small  sum, 
seeing  that  in  those  days  the  journey  from  Southampton 
tojG^neva  could  not  well  take  less  than  a  fortnight,  and 
in  fact,  including  our  stay  of  ten  days  in  Paris,  it  occupied 
nearly  a  month. 

We  had  a  frightful  storm  in  crossing  to  Havre  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  May,  but  arrived  safely  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  One  of  our  fellow-passengers,  Dr.  Gilby  of 
Bath,  said  he  would  not  pass  another  such  night  for  all 
the  West  Indies.  A  passenger  vessel  which  sailed  the 
same  night  was  more  unfortunate,  however,  having 
reached  Havre  after  being  two  nights  at  sea,  and  in  a  very 
disabled  state  from  the  loss  of  masts,  spars,  and  rigging. 
After  passing  a  day  at  Bouen,  we  arrived  in  Paris  about 
the  23d  or  24th  May,  and  the  succeeding  fortnight  I  have 
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always  regarded  as  about  the  most  miserable  period  of  my 
life.  Our  excellent  Mentor,  Mr.  Ellis,  furnished  with 
numerous  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  savants  of 
Paris,  as  well  as  to  official  persons  both  Britons  and 
foreigners,  generally  left  us  for  the  whole  day  after  the 
breakfast  hour.  We  youngsters  did  not  know  a  word  of 
French,  nor  a  creature  in  the  vast  capital,  and  as  it  was 
only  two  years  after  Waterloo,  and  we  were  at  once  known 
to  be  natives  of  detested  Albion,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  we  had  ofben  to  submit  to  insolence  and  threats. 
What  added  to  our  tedium  and  discomfort  was  that  our 
kind  contractor,  in  order  to  make  the  money  hold  out, 
sent  us  to  very  third-rate  restaurants  for  our  dinner, 
without  the  means  of  expressing  our  wishes  for  either 
food  or  drink,  and  where  we  were  served  with  not  a  very 
sumptuous  treat  for  twenty-one  and  on  some  occasions  for 
fifteen  sous. 

Mr.  Ellis,  aftier  due  inquiry,  engaged  a  voiturier  who 
had  come  with  a  party  from  Geneva,  and  was  in  quftt 
of  a  return  fare,  to  take  us  to  that  city  with  the 
same  carriage  and  horses  in  eight  days.  The  name  of 
the  voitwritr  was  Ami  Populus,  which  rather  startled 
our  chief,  advanced  Liberal  as  he  was;  he  regarded  the 
honest  vdturier  from  his  name  with  some  little  dread  or 
suspicion  as  one  of  a  rather  wild  political  party  who  had 
assumed  the  appellation  of  "  friends  of  the  people."  Pre- 
vious to  starting,  Mr.  Ellis  made  a  contract  with  our 
charioteer,  that  he  was  to  receive  for  each  of  us  three 
travellers  60  francs  as  the  cost  of  our  transport,  and  40 
francs  for  which  he  engaged  to  provide  us  with  supper 
and  bed  during  the  whole  journey.    He  fulfilled  his  con- 
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tract  admirably ;  the  supper  was  recherdid  and  abundant, 
and  our  appetites  at  that  meal  were  ravenous,  and  gene- 
rally, not  invariably,  our  nights  were  quiet  and  refreshing. 
I  except  Sens,  where  the  punaises  inflicted  corporal 
pimishment  upon  us.  The  means  of  nourishment  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  were  however  scanty  and  for- 
bidding; the  coffee,  I  well  remember,  distasteful;  but 
let  me  not  forget  that  our  worthy  caterer,  Mr.  Ellis, 
with  due  regard  to  economy  and  his  Southampton  con- 
tract, laid  in  at  Paris  three  dozen  of  Gruy&re  cheeses  as 
our  sustenance  by  the  way  for  our  breakfast  and  dinner 
each  day.  We  left  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
June,  the  weather  oppressively  hot.  The  cheeses  had 
been  stowed  away  for  convenience  of  access  under  the 
seats  of  the  carriage,  and  owing  to  the  heat  flowed  out 
upon  the  floor;  the  odour  was  by  no  means  savoury, 
and  for  long  afterwards  I  could  not  abide  the  vicinity 
of  Gruy^re  cheese. 

•A  fourth  passenger  before  leaving  Paris  joined  us,  unex- 
pected by  us,  in  the  person  of  a  Mademoiselle  Fleurieu, 
very  good-looking  and  agreeable,  although,  as  she  knew 
no  English,  and  we  knew  as  little  of  French,  our  inter- 
course with  each  other  was  limited  to  bows  or  smiles.  Mr. 
Ellis  valorously  however  attempted  to  converse  with  the 
young  lady,  to  whom  he  was,  as  to  all  ladies,  most  polite 
and  attentive.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  pocket  dic- 
tionary in  two  volumes,  which  he  carried  in  the  two 
pockets  of  his  coat  When  he  wished  to  address  Made- 
moiselle, after  having  found  and  pronounced  the  first 
word  of  the  sentence  in  French,  he  stopped  and  looked 
up  the  second  word,  the  third  word,  and  so  on  seriatim. 


having  frequently  to  change  the  volume,  the  uttering  of 
a  single  remark  occupying  probably  six  or  eight  minutes. 
Mademoiselle  was  exceedingly  patient  and  polite,  but  I 
am  sure  neither  she  nor  any  of  us  had  the  slightest 
glimmering  of  the  object  or  meaning  of  the  observation. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  heat,  we  generally  started  at  a 
very  early  hour — four  or  five  A.M.— journeyed  for  five  or  six 
hours,  and  had  a  long  rest,  from  ten  or  eleven  till  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  resumed  our  travels.  On 
the  first  day  we  reached  Melun,  the  next  Sens,  then  on 
successive  days,  Auxerre,  Dijon,  D61e,  Pont  de  Pagny, 
Poligny  at  foot  of  the  Jura,  and  St.  Laurent,  the  last 
within  the  Jura  range. 

The  distance  from  Poligny  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Jura  range  to  (rex  on  the  south  side,  near  the  Swiss 
frontier,  I  imagine  cannot  be  much  less  than  fifty  miles, 
amid  a  constant  succession  of  magnificent  scenery  of  pine- 
wood,  mountains,  and  precipices,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
clifib  a  beautiful  valley.  We  had  accomplished  fully  one- 
half  of  the  trajet^  when  we  met  with  a  narrow  escape  from 
a  violent  death.  The  road  was  generally  good  and  well 
made,  but  of  course  very  hilly.  When  ascending  slowly 
a  tolerably  steep  bit,  we  had  to  cross  the  dry  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent,  which  had  washe4  away  everything  but 
stones  of  considerable  size.  The  hind  near  wheel  of  our 
carriage  in  passing  over  one  of  these  large  stones  suddenly 
broke,  the  carriage  sank  down  upon  the  wheel  within 
eighteen  inches  of  a  precipice,  exposed  fully  to  our  view. 
It  was  impossible  to  resume  our  journey  without  a  new 
wheel,  for  which  M.  Populus  set  ofT  on  one  of  the  horses 
to  a  town  or  village  several  miles  off;  during  his  absence 
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of  many  hours  we  were  in  guard  of  the  luggage,  etc.,  so 
that  we  were  very  late  in  reaching  a  resting-place  for  the 
night,  and  we  did  not  complete  our  journey  to  (xeneva  in 
less  than  nine  days,  in  place  of  eight,  as  we  had  expected. 
Fortunately  the  weather  W8is  magnificent.  During  our 
detention  and  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  voiturier  and 
the  wheel,  often  did  Mr.  Ellis,  referring  to  our  escape  from 
death,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher  of  this  world, 
remark,  "Well,  lads,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same 
thing  a  hundred  years  hence."  Looking  back,  as  I  now  do, 
to  our  preservation  above  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  as  many 
as  twelve  deliverances  from  imminent  danger,  and  for 
many  years  the  only  survivor,  I  feel  that  my  respon- 
sibility has  been  greatly  increased,  and  I  am  dispc^ed 
to  ask  myself,  if  my  gratitude  to  the  Bestower  of  all 
good  has  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  His  loving-kindness 
and  preserving  care?  I  remember  when  resuming  our 
journey  after  the  accident,  and  having  a  steep  pre- 
cipice either  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  road  wholly 
unfenced,  the  terrible  dread  and  anxiety  which  I  had 
lest  by  some  untoward  and  similar  disaster  the  carriage 
should  make  a  sudden  descent  over  the  rocks,  and  how 
suddenly  the  dread  was  removed  by  a  turn,  which  at 
once  delivered  us  fro^  the  Jura  pass,  and  opened  up  to 
us  one  of  the  grandest  views  in  the  world — ^the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  about  fifteen  miles  off,  with  a  great  extent  of 
its  siuface,  and  Mont  Blanc  and  other  Alps  covered  with 
snow,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  further  off,  all  in  glorious 
splendour.  The  railway  necessarily  prevents  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  wide  and  magnificent  prospect  to  all  except 
pedestrians  through  the  Jura  mountains. 
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We  arrived  at  the  ficu  de  Genfeve  on  Friday  the  1 3th 
June,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Ellis  entertained  us 
at  a  sumptuous  dinner,  which  was  served  in  a  little 
arbour  close  to  the  beautiful  blue  and  rapid  Bhone,  with 
a  charming  view  of  the  town  and  the  lake.  Well  I  re- 
member his  generosity  and  the  pleasure  he  evinced  in 
handing  to  each  of  his  two  young  friends,  I  think,  at 
least  thirty  francs,  being  the  unspent  portion  of  the  money 
advanced  to  him  in  Southampton  for  the  cost  of  our 
transport  and  maintenance  en  route  to  (reneva.  This 
result,  while  liighly  creditable  to  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  our  Jidvs  Achates,  was  equally  honourable,  for  I 
apprehend  that  he  had  run  the  whole  risk  of  making  both 
ends  meet,  and  had  there  been  a  deficiency  of  means  he 
would  have  had  no  claim  upon  my  father,  or  on  the  father 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Wood,  for  any  further  payment. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RESIDENCE  IN  GENEVA — PROFESSORS  AT  THE  AUDITOIRE — 
UNWORTHY  CONDUCT  OF  ENGLISHMEN  IN  GENEVA — MADAME 
C. — LETTERS  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 


Wood  and  I  were  boarded  at  first  in  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  R,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five,  who  lived 
with  his  father  and  mother,  near  the  foot  of  a  steep 
street  near  the  Porte  de  la  Rive,  called  the  Rue  Ver- 
daine.  The  father  had  been,  like  most  of  his  towns- 
men, a  watchmaker,  and  the  young  man  above  referred 
to,  who  was  his  only  child,  acted  as  our  tutor,  and 
generally  wore  on  his  head  a  black  cotton  nightcap. 
He  was  very  stout ;  the  weather  was  excessively  warm. 
He  generally  sat  on  a  chair  with  one  of  us  upon  each  side 
of  him  while  repeating  our  lessons.  Within  five  minutes 
of  the  beginning  of  the  lessons  our  tutor  was  always  fast 
asleep.  I  remember  on  such  occasions  taking  a  large 
dictionaiy  in  my  hand,  holding  it  up  as  high  as  possible, 
and  letting  it  fall  at  the  feet  of  our  pedagogue  on  the 
imcarpeted  floor.  He  would  jump  up  in  great  alarm,  call- 
ing out,  "  Oh  !  mon  Dieu,  monsieur,  qu'est  ce  que  c'est  ? " 

This  tutor  was  a  constant  consumer  of  bread,  of  which  he 
had  always  a  slice  in  his  hands,  and  nearly  as  much  in  his 
mouth,  and  I  have  met  him  on  the  street  with  his  mouth 
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SO  crowded  that  it  was  a  minute  or  perhaps  more  ere  he 
could  speak  a  word.  Our  fare  was  not  particularly  choice, 
though  it  was  abundant  enough.  Bread  soup  was  how- 
ever very  frequently  presented.  The  tutor  had  scarcely 
any  teeth,  at  least  fit  for  duty ;  one  day  in  the  lobby  near 
the  kitchen  I  happened  to  enter  a  little  closet,  and  to  my 
amazement  found  a  pretty  large  basket  full  of  crusts  of 
bread  very  partially  masticated,  and  which  undoubtedly 
formed  the  raw  material  of  our  potage  de  pain  maigre. 
A  pic  or  tart  was  not  rarely  part  of  the  bill  of  fare, 
and  the  top  of  it  was  always  the  portion  of  the  only 
son,  and  even  when  he  happened  to  be  from  home,  the 
old  lady,  his  loving  mother,  took  possession  of  the  tit- 
bit ou  behalf  of  the  absentee, — an  amiable  arrangement 
which  had  no  doubt  been  inaugurated  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  his  history.  I  must  add  that  all  the  members  of 
the  family  were  very  kind,  and  desired  to  perform  their 
duties  to  us  for  our  benefit  and  satisfaction ;  but  it  was  not 
a  suitable  home,  and  our  governor  Mr.  Ellis,  as  I  may  call 
him,  being  of  that  opinion,  approved  of  our  removal  to  the 
house  of  my  respected  friend  M.  Albert  Eymar,^  then  a 
pridicateur  or  preacher  in  the  National  Church  of  Geneva, 
still  alive,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  which  removal 
took  place  in  September  or  early  in  October.    Mr.  Ellis 

^  Monnenr  EymAr  was  for  many  yean  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Gen- 
thod.  Canton  of  Geneva.  He  is  still  hale,  aotive,  and  hearty,  I  believe 
aboat  eighty-four  years  of  age.  Wood  and  I  were  his  first  papils, 
since  which  he  must  have  had  some  hundreds,  many  of  them  of  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  and  England.  My  aged  friend  now  Urea  in  the 
beaatifol  campagne  of  Golovrex,  in  his  former  parish  of  Genthod 
BeUeTue,  where  I  visited  him  in  October  lS7d.  It  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  other  mountains. 
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came  one  day  to  intimate  the  approaching  termination  of 
our  residence  with  the  old  watchmaker  and  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  M.  Laurent  Eymar,  a  brother  of  our  new 
guardian,  and  who,  in  French,  explained  to  Madame  R 
that  we  were  about  to  leave.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
lively  scene  which  passed.  The  old  lady  was  in  a  trans- 
port of  wrath,  which  she  poured  out  in  loud  tones  upon 
the  devoted  head  of  Monsieur  Laurent,  having  imputed 
the  whole  to  a  deeply  laid  conspiracy  hatched  by  him 
against  her  and  her  family.  A  great  deal  of  eloquence 
was  also  wasted  upon  Mr.  Ellis,  who,  perhaps  fortunately 
for  himself,  did  not  understand  one  word.  Monsieur 
Eymar  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pelisserie, — a  very  narrow, 
steep,  gloomy  street,  on  the  second  dtage,  with  his  widowed 
mother  and  two  brothers.  I  well  remember  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  ElUs  conducted  Wood  and  myself  to  M. 
Eymar's,  in  order  to  introduce  us  to  our  new  pedagogue 
and  abode.  The  two  gentlemen  stood  on  the  floor  for,  I 
believe,  two  hours,  during  which  time  Mr.  Ellis  talked 
without  ceasing  what  he  thought  was  French,  and  after 
we  left  and  had  descended  the  long  stair  he  remarked  to 
us,  "  Well,  lads,  you  see  what  progress  I  am  making,  for  I 
find  I  can  carry  on  a  long  conversation  now  without  any 
difficulty."  I  confess  that  I  felt  inclined  to  "laugh  in  my 
sleeve."  At  all  events,  when  we  went  to  our  new  abode 
a  few  days  afterwards,  M.  Eymar  said  to  me,  "What  a 
pleasant  English  gentleman  that  was  who  brought  you 
here,  and  his  countenance  so  intelligent;  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  I  did  not  understand  one  word,  but  his 
physiognomy  was  full  of  expression." 

After  an  excursion  of  about  three  weeks  in  October 
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to  the  Oberland,  and  a  most  perilous  adventuie  in  the 
snow^  the  season  being  too  far  advanced  for  either  plea- 
sure or  safety  in  these  elevated  regions,  we  returned  to 
pursue  our  studies  at  the  Auditoire  of  Geneva,  where  we 
attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  De  CandoUe,  Natural 
Histoiy ;  Professor  Provost,  Moral  Philosophy ;  Professor 
Pictet,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry;  Professor 
L'Huilier,  Mathematics. 

I  took  very  copious  notes,  but  excepting  that,  though 
no  doubt  it  was  an  admirable  school  for  progress  in 
French,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  derived  much  advan- 
tage as  a  student  from  my  attendance  at  these  lectures. 
The  Professors  were  most  of  them  very  eminent  men.  The 
lectures  were  delivered  in  a  square  and  not  veiy  large 
room  or  hall  attached  to  or  forming  part  of  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Pieire.  I  do  not  remember  there  was  ever  shown  to 
us  any  experiments  in  chenustry  or  natural  philosophy,  or 
any  specimen  of  the  products  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in 
his  knowledge  of  which  the  illustrious  De  Candolle  was 
so  great  a  master.  Nor,  upon  the  whole,  was  there  much 
respect  entertained  or  shown  by  the  students  for  their 
instructors.  I  remember  that  during  the  winter  a  sorry 
joke  was  played  on  L'Huilier,  the  aged  and  venerable  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics.  The  weather  was  severe,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  snow,  and  the  Professor  found 
it  necessary  to  come  to  the  class-room  in  a  sedan  chair. 
Some  of  the  students  engaged  all  the  other  chairs  in 
the  city,  which  were  drawn  up  in  a  street  not  far  from 
the  Professor's  residence,  and  as  soon  as  his  chair  had 
started  the  others  followed  in  long  procession,  and  on 
arrival  at  St  Pierre  the  worthy  man,  finding  that  his 
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was  only  the  first  of  a  long  train  of  carriages,  thought 
fit,  in  great  wrath,  to  pursue  some  of  the  occupants  of 
the  other  chairs,  most  of  whom  took  refuge  in  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral.  He  would  have  acted  more  wisely 
if  he  had  either  taken  no  notice  or  had  accepted  of  the 
long  retinue  as  a  compliment,  for  he  had  no  chance  of 
coping  successfully  in  his  pursuit  with  the  nimble  and 
active  youngsters,  who  were,  from  the  annoyance  they  had 
inflicted,  doubtless  all  the  more  gratified  by  the  triumph 
they  had  achieved. 

The  impropriety  to  which  I  have  referred  was  mainly 
committed  by  native  students,  that  is,  by  young  men  from 
all  parts  of  Switzerland,  but  a  number  of  ^tourderies  about 
the  time  of  which  I  speak  were  those  of  our  own  country- 
men, of  which  I  would  give  one  or  two  specimens.  Those 
who  have  ascended  Sal&ve,  near  Geneva,  have  no  doubt 
seen  the  long  series  of  stone  steps  for  foot  passengers 
which  descend  from  the  gorge  between  the  great  and  the 
little  Salive  and  the  high  road,  and  which  near  that  goige 
especially  are  very  precipitous.  A  foolish  young  English 
gentleman  asked  one  day  if  any  one  had  ever  gone  on 
horseback  up  this  flight  of  steps.  ''  Oh !  no,  sir/'  was  the 
answer;  ''it  is  impossible."  "I  thouc|ht  so,*'  said  the 
reckless  youth,  who  achieved  the  perUous  and  useless 
enterprise,  at  a  pace  somewhat  of  a  gallop,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  no  one  having  ever  done  so  bold 
a  thing  before. 

When  I  lived  in  Geneva  it  was  a  fortified  city ;  three 
gates — the  Porte  de  la  Eive,  the  Porte  Neuve,  and  the 
Porte  Comavin — being  the  only  exits.  The  gates  were 
shut  at  sunset,  and  no  one  could  pass  thereafter  but 
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by  payment,  the  amount  of  which  for  the  first  hour 
was  trifling,  but  gradually  rose  till  midnight,  beyond 
which  hour  no  one  could  pass  without  the  special  written 
permission  of  the  syndic  or  chief  magistrate.    Music  and 
dancing  parties  were  veiy  frequent,  but  at  midnight  no 
music  was  allowed  within  doors,  and  all  the  lights  required 
to  be  extinguished, — regulations  that,  I  think,  might  be 
introduced  in  our  country  with  advantage  to  the  lieges. 
It  was  also  necessaiy  that  every  passenger  on  the  streets 
after  midnight  should  be  able  to  give  the  watchword  for 
that  night,  failing  which  he  was  liable  to  be  apprehended 
and  detained  by  the  dty  guard.    One  night  a  countryman 
of  ours,  and  connected  with  one  of  the  first  families  in 
England,  when  on  the  street  after  midnight  was  called  to^ 
give  the  word,  and  replied  "  Merde,"  an  opprobrious  and 
irritating  expression.    He  was  taken  into  cu8tcdy,'brpught 
before  the  syndic  or  chief  magistrate  in  the  morning,  to 
whom  he  behaved  with  great  insolence,  addressing  him  as 
"  Mon  petit  roi."    The  oflence  was  proved,'  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twenty-four  hours.    The 
prison  discipline,  however,  must  have  been  very  lax ;  for, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  jailer,  a  handsome  dinner  was 
provided  within  the  prison,  and  strong  drink,  of  which 
when  the  inmates  had  more  than  sufficiently  partaken, 
our  countryman,  who  I  presume  considered  himself  to 
be  a  gentleman,  opened  the  doors  for  his  own  exit  and 
that  of  any  others  who  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
I  never  heard  whether  any  proceedings  had  been  taken  in 
consequence  of  this  disgraceful  outrage,  so  fitted  .tp  lower 
the  character  of  British  subjects  in  the  eyes  of  foreign^^. 
Soon  after  arriving  at  Geneva  I  set  out  to  deliver  letters 
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of  recommendation  with  wliich  friends  and  friends'  friends 
in  Edinburgh  had  kindly  furnished  me.    Among  these  I 
had  one  to  Madame  C,  a  native  of  Edinburgh^  whose 
father  had  kept  a  hotel  in  Princes  Street  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  century.     The  lady  had  contracted  a  run- 
away marriage  with  Monsieur  C,  then  a  medical  student, 
about  the  year  1795,  both  parties  being  then  veiy  young. 
From  the  great  French  war  having  continued  from  1 795 
to  1815,  and  intercourse  with  Britain  having  entirely 
ceased,  Madame   C.   had   almost   forgotten   her  native 
language.     Having  placed  the  letter,  rather  a  long  one,  in 
her  hands,  she  said  to  me,  in  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
after  a  lengthened   perusal  of   its   contents,  "Ah,  sir, 
I  do  not  know  who  this  letter  is  from."     I  could  not 
tell,  and,  being  awkwardly  placed,  was  about  to  retire, 
when   Madame   rubbed    her  hands,    her   manner    was 
entirely  changed,  and  she  said,  "Oh!  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you,  Sare,  sit  down.    It  is  from  one  of  my  old 
sweethearts."    I  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Madame  C.'s 
house  thereafter,  and  if  I  do  not  mistake  I  was  always 
made  very  welcome.    As  an  instance  of  the  loss  of  her 
native  language,  I  remember  calling  one  day  for  Madame, 
who  had  just  received  a  letter  from  her  son,  then  a  medical 
student  in  Edinburgh.    Some  of  the  apartments  in  the 
university  had  been  on  fire,  and  the  whole  buildings 
narrowly  escaped  destruction ;  Madame,  in  translating  for 
my  behoof  the  letter  of  her  son  conveying  the  intelligence 
of  the  fire,  translated  the  expression,  "  Le  coU^  manquait 
d'etre  bnU^  " — (the  college  narrowly  escaped  destruction) 
— "  the  college  wanted  to  be  burned." 
Dr.  C.  had,  I  believe,  the  best  medical  practice  in 
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the  city.  Ha  was  tall  and  thin  and  very  active,  and 
nothing  gave  him  greater  satisfia^tion  than  to  seize  on  the 
street  any  young  lad  by  the  collar  whom  he  knew,  and 
carry  him  with  him  to  visit  some  of  his  patients.  I 
remember  being  thus  pressed  into  the  service,  and  both  in 
private  houses  and  in  the  public  hospital  being  called  to 
feel  the  pulse  or  give  my  opinion  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
patients.  It  was  Dr.  C.  who  suggested  and  applied  iodine 
to  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  that  dreadful  disease  cre- 
tinism, so  painful  to  witness  in  the  Yalais  and  other 
cantons,  and  which  I  have  heard  had  in  many  cases  proved 
most  efficacious. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RIOTS  IN  GENEVA — SEVERE  SENTENCES — SORROW  ON  THE 
NEWS  OF  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE — 
PROVOST  LE  PIEUX — ATTENDANCE  IN  CHURCH — ^ARRIVAL 
OF  "ROB  ROY"  IN  THREE  VOLUMES  FROM  EDINBURGH — 
EXCURSION  TO  CHAMOUNI — ^IN  OCTOBER  TO  THE  BERNESE 
OBERLAND— GREAT  DANGER  ON  THE  GRIMSEL — JACQUES 
BALMAT—<JRINDELWALD— GLORIOUS  PANORAMA. 

The  harvest  in  1817  in  Switzerland,  like  that  of  the 
previous  year,  owing  to  continued  severe  weather,  was 
veiy  unproductive,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  at  an 
exorbitant  price,  causing  a  tumult  in  the  market-place, 
which  the  syndic  was  for  some  time  unable  to  quell  till 
reinforced  by  troops.  The  rioters  had  taken  possession  of 
several  carts  in  the  market  loaded  with  potatoes,  which 
furnished  them  with  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition,  by 
no  means  of  a  deadly  nature,  wherewith  to  attack  the 
"local  authority,"  which,  overpowered  by  a  constant 
shower  of  potato-bullets,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field — 
but  for  a  time  only,  for  by  the  help  of  the  military  a  pretty 
laige  number  (probably  from  six  to  ten)  of  the  rioters 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  in  due  time  were  tried  for  what, 
I  believe,  was  considered  by  the  Government  of  the  Canton 
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to  be  a  kind  of  high  treason  of  the  deepest  dye,  if  we  may 
judge  of  this  by  the  terrible  severity  of  the  sentences 
inflicted.  I  believe  that  a  police  magistrate  would  have 
disposed  of  the  case  summarily  either  in  Scotland  or 
England ;  in  the  circumstances,  a  few  months  of  imprison- 
ment would  have  been  considered  sufficient  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  the  law.  In  place  of  this,  after  a  trial 
lasting  eight  or  ten  days,  I  believe,  at  which  I  was  occa- 
sionally present,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
offenders  were  sentenced  to  most  severe  punishment^  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  jwtato-throwers,  Olivier  by  name,  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  being  condemned  to  fifteen  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

In  November  1817,  the  melancholy  news  reached  us 
in  Geneva  of  the  unlooked-for  death  of  our  Princess 
Charlotte,  causing  profound  sorrow  among  the  English 
and  Scottish  young  men  then  resident  in  Geneva,  perhaps 
twelve  to  twenty  in  number;  I  can  name  twelve  at  least.^ 

^  I  append  tbe  naniea  of  most  of  those  whom  I  recoUect: — 1. 
Buchamui,  John,  fonnerly,  I  believe,  of  Ardoch,  died  a  few  months 
ago.  2  and  3.  Brown,  George  and  William,  sons  of  a  merchant  in 
London.  4.  Danbuz :  I  think  he  entered  the  army.  6.  Harris.  6. 
Macinroy,  James,  of  Lude,  still  alive.  7.  Parker,  Charles  Stewart,  of 
Liverpool,  died  about  1S6S.  The  two  last  named  were  brought  by 
their  fathers  and  the  late  Mr.  Sandbach  of  Liverpool  in  November  1S17 : 
Wood  and  I  dined  with  the  party  soon  after  their  arrival,  in  a  honse  near 
the  Bonrg  dn  Four.  S.  Pell,  Albert,  who  lived  in  the  same  pension  with 
my  guardian  Mr.  Ellis,  chez  Madame  Coutouly,  near  Le  Plein  Palais. 
9.  Russell,  William,  son  of  the  late  Lord  William  Russell,  and 
accountant-general  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  10.  Thomson  :  I  only 
remember  his  appearance,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
Christmas  dinner  chez  Monsieur  Provost  le  Pieux,  justly  so  called 
(see  page  60).  11.  Trevanion,  from  Cornwall:  I  have  an  impression 
that  there  were  two  brothers  of  this  name.  12.  Wood,  John  Stewart, 
my  companion  and  fellow-boarder  ehez  Monsieur  Eymar. 
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I  think  all  considered  it  their  sad  duty  to  put  on  mourn- 
ing for  some  weeks.  There  was  great  sympathy  also 
among  the  citizens  in  the  unlooked-for  bereavement. 

A  worthy  Geneva  citizen  and  banker,  Monsieur  Provost 
(le  Pieux),  a  man  universally  honoured,  invited  several 
of  us  to  dinner  on  Christmas  Day.  He  had  been  in 
England,  and  treated  us  with  a  sumptuous  English 
dinner.  We  had  "Eosbif  k  I'Anglaise,"  and  a  plum- 
pudding,  and  no  guests  could  have  been  more  compelled 
to  eat  beyond  their  inclinations  or  ordinary  powers;  so 
much  so,  that  I  remember  some  of  us  resolved  that  if  we 
ever  were  honoured  with  a  similar  invitation  from  the 
same  hospitable  quarter^  it  would  only  be  prudent  to  go 
without  breakfast. 

When  I  arrived  at  Geneva,  it  was  soon  after  C^sar 
Malan,  who  was  debarred  by  the  Consistoire  from  preach- 
ing what  are  regarded  the  leading  doctrines  of  Evangelical 
religion,  felt  himself  obliged  to  shake  the  dust  off  his  feet 
at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  go  elsewhere  to  declare  the 
gospel  message  with  greater  freedom.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  I  am  sure  that  what  we  regard  as  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  our  faith  were  ignored  in  Geneva, 
and  I  fear  this  state  of  matters  to  a  great  extent  con- 
tinues in  Geneva,  Yaud,  and  other  so-called  Protestant 
cantons.  This  must  be  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  eflTects  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  the 
consequent  reign  of  atheism  and  terror,  the  contiguity  to 
France,  and  the  common  language  of  the  two  countries. 
One  arrangement  I  thought  very  wise,  and  which  might 
be  advantageously  imitated  in  our  cities  and  in  Presby- 
teries in  our  own  country,  namely,  that  the  pastors  were 
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not  confined  so  exclusively  as  at  home  to  preach  in  their 
own  pulpits,  but  at  a  certain  diet  of  worship,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  the  whole  body  on 
successive  Sabbath  or  week  days  performed  the  services  in 
rotation  in  the  different  churches  within  the  canton,  by 
previous  arrangement,  made  known  by  printed  circulars 
to  the  community. 

By  this  means  the  impressive  eloquence  of  our  most 
persuasive  preachers,  even  though  occasional,  would  reach 
a  much  wider  circle  of  worshippers,  and  with  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  the  labour  of  preparation  of 
sermons.  The  growing  custom  of  ministers  in  distant 
localities,  by  means  of  facilities  of  travelling,  exchanging 
manses  and  duties  for  weeks  or  months  t()gether,  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  attended  public  worship  in  various  churches  pretty 
r^ularly  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1817-18.  The 
impression  left  upon  me  is,  that  the  services  in  general  were 
very  cold — and  so  was  the  weather.  There  was  no  artificial 
heat»  and  no  danger  of  the  churches  being  destroyed  by 
fire ;  but  the  fair  sex,  and  especially  the  less  juvenile 
portion,  always  carried  in  one  hand  their  hymn-book  or 
prayer-book,  and  in  the  other  hand  a  little  chauffer  of  live 
charcoal,  the  warmth  of  which  I  was  often  privileged  to 
share  in,  there  being  room  for  more  than  one  pair  of  boots 
over  the  glowing  embers. 

In  February  or  March  1818,  I  was  made  supremely 
happy  by  the  arrival  of  a  packet  from  Edinbuigh  which  I 
had  for  some  time  previously  expected — ^"Bob  Boy,"  in 
three  volumes,  just  then  published.  It  had  been  forwarded 
to  me  through  the  medium  of  a  valued  friend  of  my 
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father,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Janson,  banker,  of  Abchurch 
Lane,  London,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  transit  was 
about  six  weeks.  I  cannot  describe  the  delight  with  which 
not  only  myself  and  my  fellow-boarder  (Wood)  received 
this  most  acceptable  gift,  which  was  shared  by  all  the 
English,  and  especially  the  Scotch  residents,  among  whom 
the  work  rapidly  circulated.  John  Buchanan,  mentioned 
in  page  49,  was  one  of  the  first  readers. 

It  may  amuse  some  of  my  juvenile  kinsfolk  when  I  tell 
them  that  a  young  friend  (of  course  he  was  Scotch)  who 
had  just  arrived,  but  who  knew  nothing  of  French,  in 
walking  along  the  Sues  Basses  one  day  saw  in  the  window 
of  a  grocer's  shop  a  label  or  jar  miel  de  Chamouni,  which 
he  at  once  concluded  was  identical  with  his  own  native 
oatmeal,  and  made  him  feel  almost  at  home. 

In  the  last  week  of  July  Mr.  Ellis,  Wood,  and  I  had  a 
charming  tour  to  Chamouni.  Not  being  able  to  find  a 
conveyance,  we  set  off  about  four  A.M.,  and  walked  to 
Bonneville,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Geneva,  whence  we 
had  what  was  called  a  char,  a  more  appropriate  term*  would 
have  been  a  hay -cart  without  springs,  by  which  means  we 
reached  St.  Martin,  a  very  miserable  inn  in  those  days, 
where  we  slept.  We  reached  Chamouni  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. It  took  us  seven  hours  the  day  thereafter  to 
ascend  the  Montanvert  and  visit  the  Mer  de  Glace,  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  lameness  of  Ellis.  We 
then  proceeded  to  Martigny  by  the  TSte  Noire,  and 
throughout  had  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  this  wonderful  region,  the  richness  and 
fertility  of  the  valleys,  laden  with  fruit,  the  comfort  of 
the  hotels,  and  the  civility  of  their  inmates.    We  com- 
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pleted  the  tour  in  exactly  a  week,  returning  to  Geneva 
by  Bex  and  Lausanne,  and  passed  through  Goppet  imme- 
diately after  the  funeral  of  the  gifted  Madame  de  Stael. 
As  we  passed  through  the  hamlet  we  saw  a  portion  of  the 
cortege. 

But  two  months  later.  Wood  and  I  had  a  much  longer 
journey  for  two  or  three  weeks  into  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
during  a  vacation  of  that  duration  in  our  studies  at 
Geneva.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  so  elevated  a 
r^on,  but  we  had  no  choice.  We  set  off,  principally  walk- 
ing, by  Lausanne,  Payeme,  Fribouig,  and  Berne,  until  we 
reached  Thun,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name, 
where  we  were  joined  by  a  Mr.  G.^  a  gentleman  from 
Birmingham,  who  had  as  guide  Jacques  Balmat,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Chamouni,  one  of  a  well-known 
family  of  guides  in  that  valley.  Bcdmat  was  at  this  time 
about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  about  thirty-three  years 
previously,  about  the  year  1784,  was  one  of  that  heroic 
and  courageous  band  who  accompanied  De  Saussure  in  his 
successful  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  I  believe  the  first  ascent 
on  record.  From  Thun  we  proceeded  to  Interlachen,  and 
on  the  same  afternoon  we  reached  Lauterbrunnen.  By 
this  time  the  weather  had  become  veiy  wet,  and  when  we 
travelled  from  Lauterbrunnen  to  Grindelwald  there  was  a 
dense  mist  with  rain,  so  that  we  could  see  nothing.  We 
rqpretted  veiy  much  that  we  had  come  out  in  such  weather. 
Next  morning,  after  sleeping  at  Grindelwald,  it  was  the 
same.  We  were  sadly  disappointed,  and  when  seated  at 
breakfast  talked  of  sounding  a  retreat,  the  fog  being  as 
dense  as  ever,  when  I  descried  something  very  like  a 
rock  through  the  uppermost  pane.    I  thought  this  arose 
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from  some  defect  in  my  vision,  rubbed  my  eyes,  but  still 
the  rock  was  there,  larger  and  more  visible,  when  I  called 
my  two  companions  to  the  window,  and  we  witnessed 
one  of  the  grandest  and  sublimest  spectacles,  by  the 
gradual  unrolling  of  the  curtain  of  mist,  and  placing 
before  our  eyes  in  succession  the  Eigerhom,  the  Schreck* 
horn,  the  Wetterhorn,  the  Monch,  the  Finster-Aarhorn, 
and  all  the  other  horns  and  glaciers  of  the  Jungfrau.  The 
process  of  disrobing  was  very  slow,  I  fancy  it  occupied 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  our  break- 
fast was  untasted.  It  was  a  glorious  sight.  The'  day 
thereafter  was  without  a  cloud.  We  spent  it  on  an 
elevated  position  upon  the  snow,  ravished  with  the  pro- 
spect on  every  side,  and  suffered  much  in  our  eyes  from 
the  long-continued  glare  of  the  snow.  It  was  a  day  and 
a  scene  well  worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance.  From 
Grindelwald  we  walked  to  Meyringen,  which  we  reached, 
I  believe,  on  the  8th  October.  Alas !  very  wet  weather 
again  set  in — ^it  rained,  I  believe,  incessantly  on  the 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  We  set  oflF  on  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  our  route  lay  across  the  Grimsel  Pass,  and 
we  hoped  to  reach  the  Hospice  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain  at  night.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious  ascent, 
and  in  our  case  attended  with  extreme  peril  We  had 
left  Meyringen  about  nine  A.M.,  in  the  expectation  of 
reaching  the  Hospice  by  five  or  six  o'clock,  but  without 
the  least  idea  that  what  had  been  rain  in  the  valleys 
would  be  snow  on  the  mountain.  When  about  half 
way  up  we  reached  the  snow,  which  was  new  fallen, 
and  for  some  time  not  above  half  an  inch  deep,  but 
after  passing  the  celebrated  cascade  of  the  Handeck, 
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and  reaching  higher  elevation,  it  was  ankle-deep,  and 
always  becoming  deeper;   about  five  P.M.  we  lost  the 
track,  the  snow  was  generally  fully  knee-deep,  and  I 
remember,  in  places  where  I  presume  it  had  drifted,  we 
were  occasionally  up  to  the  shoulders  in  «now,  and  we 
required  to  help  each  other  in  succession  in  order  to  our 
mutual  extrication.    It  was  now  dusk,  when  we  heard 
voices  a  few  hundred  yards  behind  us  in  a  more  elevated 
r^on.    We  could  just  discern  a  few  figures  of  men  in  the 
"gloaming"  making  signs  to  us.    We  were  enabled  before 
long  to  join  the  men,  three  or  four  in  number,  who  were 
engaged  in  carrying  up  provisions  to  the  Hospice  in  long 
baskets  slung  upon  their  shoulders.    They  told  us  that  we 
had  lost  the  track — of  which  we  were  quite  aware — ^but  that 
they  expected  we  should  be  still  able  to  reach  the  Hospice 
about  nine  o'clock.    Well  do  I  remember  the  cold  and 
misery  of  that  night    We  were  all  very  lightly  clad,  and 
our  legs  and  feet  were  thoroughly  wet  from  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  and  from  our  requiring  to  wade  in  the  dark 
through  streams  and  torrents.    It  was  impossible  to  get 
farther  that  night  than  to  a  deserted  chalet,  which  had 
been  occupied  only  during  the  short  summer  by  the  flocks 
and  herds.    Here  we  found  shelter  in  a  miserable  shed, 
with  neither  chair  nor  table  nor  other  furniture.     The 
bearers  of  the  provisions  however  contrived  to  kindle 
a  scanty  fire,  but  which  they  monopolised,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  they  had  done  enough  for  us  in  saving  our 
lives.    Wood  and  I  lay  down  in  an  adjoining  shed  or 
outhouse  upon  some  damp  hay  or  grass.     As  soon  as 
it  was  daylight,  or  rather  before  it,  about  five  A.M.,  we 
again  set  off  for  the  Hospice,  and  although  we  were 
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not,  I  believe,  above  a  league  from  it,  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  through  the  snow,  which  was  at 
some  places  of  immense  depth,  but  by  the  help  of  some 
shovels  which  were  found  about  the  chalet  we  at  last 
reached  the  Hospice  about  ten  a.m.,  where  we  found  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  warmth,  and  most  comfortable 
quarters.  But  for  the  providential  meeting  with  the 
shepherds  in  our  most  dangerous  position  in  the  snow, 
I  am  convinced  we  should  never  have  seen  another 
day.  They  certainly  did  not  show  much  interest  in 
us,  and  made  us  pay  very  smartly — several  Napoleons 
each — ^for  our  deliverance.  Mr.  G.'s  guide,  Jacques  Bal- 
mat,  dit  du  Mont  Blanc,  was  an  admirable  guide  in  , 
the  region  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  well  known  at  Chamouni 
to  tourists  for  many  years,  but  knew  nothing  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  He  had  his  mule  with  him,  for  the 
use  of  his  charge,  Mr.  G.  Often  during  our  weary  ascent 
and  dangerous  position  almost  the  only  consolation  which 
Balmat  imparted  to  us  was,  Ah !  messieurs,  c^est  tme  mawoaise 
averUure!  It  was  a  beautiful  day  which  we  spent  when  at 
the  Hospice,  intensely  cold  without,  with  bright  sunshine, 
but  the  warmth  and  comfort  within  was  most  enjoyable. 
During  the  following  night,  however,  there  was  a  consider- 
able additional  fall  of  snow,  and  the  people  at  the  Hospice 
told  us  that  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should  be  able  to  re- 
turn by  the  way  we  had  come  before  six  months.  This  was 
a  pleasant  prospect  truly,  and  without  the  means  of  having 
any  communication  with  our  relatives,  who  long  before 
six  months  had  elapsed  would  have  given  us  up  for  lost. 

The  sharp  frost,  however,  in  this  lofty  region  relieved  us 
from  further  anxiety,  and  made  our  release  of  easy  accom- 
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plishment.  After  a  refreshing  night's  rest  at  the  Hospice 
we  set  off  to  climb  the  last  ridge  of  the  mountain,  pro- 
bably 400  or  500  feet  above  the  Hospice,  which  when  we 
ascended,  we  found  ourselves  upon  a  most  extensive  table 
of  snow,  sloping  a  little  on  the  east,  or  our  left,  towards 
the  Furca  and  the  Ehone  Glacier.  The  snow  here  was  of 
great  depth, — generally  with  our  alpenstocks  we  could  not 
reach  the  bottom, — ^but  owing  to  the  frost  it  was  nearly  as 
solid  as  a  well-made  macadamised  road.  One  misfortune 
however  attended  us  in  ascending  the  ridge, — the  unfortu- 
nate mule  got  one  hind-leg  into  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  rock, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  it.  It  was  impossible  to 
extricate  it,  and  the  struggles  of  the  poor  brute  only  made 
extrication  the  more  hopeless.  Balmat  had  to  go  back  to 
the  Hospice  for  a  pinch  and  other  tools,  while  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey.  He  rejoined  us  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  at  Brieg,  in  the  Upper  Valais,  but  mimis  the 
mule,  which  was  too  much  damaged  to  perform  the 
journey.* 

We  had  not  descended  very  far  on  the  south  side  of  the 
pass  before  we  found  but  little  depth  of  snow,  and  before 
we  had  got  down  500  or  600  feet  we  were  once  more  upon 
terra  Jtrma,  to  our  great  delight ;  and  I  hope  we  were  all 
deeply  grateful  for  being  safely  delivered  from  the  perils 
of  the  way.    The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Brieg  we  hired  a 

1  Poor  Balmat**  fate  afterwards  was  a  very  sad  one.  I  possess  a 
little  memoir  of  him  which  I  procured  at  Chamouni,  many  years 
afterwards,  which  describes  his  bold  attempt  in  the  vaUey  of  Sixt,  in 
Savoy,  about  1S34,  to  descend  a  lofty  precipice,  from  which  he  fell,  and 
was  killed,  in  a  fruitless  search  for  gold,  which  he  had  expected  to  find 
in  some  of  the  granite  strata  of  that  region.  His  body  could  not  be 
approached,  still  less  recovered. 
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oonveyance  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Simplon  and 
witnessing  the  magnificent  road  to  Italy,  with  its  various 
wondeifiil  galleries  and  tunnels,  which  we  owe  to  the 
enterprise  and  sagacity  of  the  First  Napoleon.  We  would 
have  gone  at  least  as  far  as  Duomo  d'Ossola  on  the  Italian 
side,  if  we  had  not  left  our  passports  at  Geneva,  which  in 
those  days  were  indispensable,  so  that  we  had  to  retrace 
our  steps  to  Brieg,  and  proceed  thence  by  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  to  Gene\'a. 


1 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WINTER  IN  GENEVA— JOURNEY  HOBIEWARD — CARL8RUHE — 
FRANKFORT — THE  RHINE — COCHB  D'BAU — COLOGNE — 
BRUSSELS — GUILLOTINE  IN  THE  MARKET-PLACE — ^VISIT  TO 
WATERLOO — LA  COSTA — ANTWERP — ROTTERDAM— VOYAGE 
TO  LEITH. 


Upon  returning  to  Geneva  we  resumed  our  attendance 
at  the  lectures  of  the  various  Professors,  with  what  were 
regarded  as  "  distradians"  or  games  engaged  in  by  the 
British  students,  who  met  twice  a  week,  to  play  alternately 
in  the  Trenches  (les  tratichAs)  at  football,  and  on  the 
Plein  Palais,  a  large  and  beautiful  green  meadow  outside 
of  the  gate,  for  cricket,  for  which  it  was  admirably  adapted. 
The  (3enevese  youth  of  both  sexes  used  to  attend  us,  and 
looked  on  with  interest  and  wonder  upon  les  jeux  des 
Anglais,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  of  them  join 
in  the  games,  or  express  any  wish  to  participate  in  them. 

Evening  parties  were  very  common  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  and  almost  invariably  on  the 
Sunday  evenings,  for,  as  a  day  of  devotion,  it  was  regarded 
as  ceasing  at  simset.  These  parties  were  chiefly  for 
cotillons  and  contre-danses,  although  games  of  chance  and 
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skill,  such  as  cards  or  chess,  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
seniora. 

My  year's  residence  having  nearly  expired,  I  set  off 
about  the  20th  April  to  return  to  Scotland.  I  was  accom- 
panied by  two  young  men  from  London,  brothers,  Messrs. 
Brown,  mentioned  in  the  footnote  at  page  47,  who  had  also 
attended  the  Auditoire,  and  whose  destination  was  Weimar, 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  the  Grerman  language.  We 
travelled  by  diligence  to  Basle,  after  which  we  posted 
through  Baden  and  Darmstadt  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
We  climbed  up  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  at  Friburg  in 
Baden,  nearly  600  feet  in  height ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
ascent  was  by  an  outside  stair,  the  steps  of  which  were 
not  above  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  in 
many  cases  without  any  parapet  or  protection,  and  I  weU 
remember  the  horror  or  fright  with  which  in  descending 
I  looked  down  upon  the  square  or  market-place  below, 
and  feeling  how  either  a  false  step  or  sudden  fit  of  giddi- 
ness might  in  an  instant  finish  my  earthly  existence. 

Carlsruhe  astonished  and  pleased  us  much,  from  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  built,  and  the  gardens  laid 
out.  The  handsome  streets  radiate  from  the  Palace,  and 
behind  it  the  rides  and  drives  and  alleys  also  diverge  from 
the  Palace,  which  is  in  effect  the  apex  of  a  large  £eui.  The 
effect  is  very  pleasing. 

At  Frankfort  I  spent  several  days  pleasantly  enough 
with  my  travelling  comrades,  where  we  parted,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  journey  towards  Scotland  by  the  Bhine 
from  Mayence.  I  was  joined  by  two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
R  and  S.,  from  Huddersfield.  This  was  long  before  steam- 
boats were  Iqiown,  and  our  conveyance  was  a  very  tiny 
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craft,  called  a  coche  cFeau,  or  water-coach.  I  believe  tiiat 
not  above  six  or  eight  persons  could  have  been  conveyed 
in  this  water-coach,  which  had  no  motive  power  but  the 
current  of  the  river.  I  believe  the  voyage  occupied  three 
days  between  Mayence  and  Cologne.  We  landed  for  our 
meals,  and  also  to  sleep.  It  required  about  fifteen  days 
to  drag  the  little  vessel  back  to  Mayence. 

After  passing  a  day  or  two  at  Cologne,  during  which  we 
visited  the  magnificent  Cathedral  or  Dom,  1  went  by  the 
diligence  to  Brussels,  which  journey,  I  believe,  occupied 
one  day  and  two  nights.  I  arrived  at  Brussels  about  nine 
A.M.,  and  at  my  hotel  was  told  at  once  by  a  waiter  that 
the  execution  of  two  men  was  to  take  place  in  the  market- 
place at  noon.  This  induced  me  to  walk  down  to  the 
market-place,  where  I  saw  erected  the  frightful  apparatus 
of  death,  from  which  I  turned  to  the  hotel,  decided,  as  I 
thought,  to  abstain  from  witnessing  the  dreadful  spectacle. 
I  went  down  the  second  time,  and  again  returned  firm  in 
my  resolve.  This  was  after  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  had 
some  conversation  with  myself,  entirely  private,  and  I 
remember  saying,  "Well,  if  you  don't  go  to-day  you 
will  never  have  another .  chance."  I  was  perhaps  all 
the  more  steeled  or  incited  to  witness  the  bloody  tragedy 
by  having  been  informed  that  the  culprits  were  parricides. 
I  took  my  position  within,  I  believe,  twenty  yards  of  the 
guillotine.  At  twelve  precisely,  the  culprits,  attended  by 
the  officers  of  justice,  came  up  in  a  cart  driven  at  a  quick 
pace.  Not  a  moment  elapsed  before  first  one  poor  wretch 
was  laid  upon  his  face  on  a  laige  board,  to  which  he  was 
Csstened  by  strong  leather  straps,  the  neck  being  enclosed 
in  two  semicircles  or  crescents  of  iroa     Whenever  this 
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was  done  a  cord  was  loosened^  connected  with  a  veiy  heavy 
weight,  probably  of  three  or  four  cwts.  It  fell  with  great 
force  upon  the  knife,  which  descended  in  a  groove  and 
separated  the  head  from  the  trunk.  The  crimson  fluid 
squirted  out  in  all  directions,  the  head  falling  into  a  bag, 
and  the  trunk  was  immediately  thrown  back  into  the 
cart.  Then  followed  Act  2 ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  whole  operation  occupied  more  than  two,  and  cer- 
tainly was  comprised  in  not  above  three,  minutes.  I  was 
surprised  by  the  small  number  of  spectators,  a  circum- 
stance probably  in  consequence  of  the  then  frequent  use 
of  the  guillotine,  and  of  the  oceans  of  bloo<i  shed  during 
the  twenty  years'  bloody  war. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  in  Brussels,  where  I  spent  a  few 
days  in  March  1870,  that  capital  punishment  was  now 
abolished  in  Belgium,  as  I  trust  it  will  ere  long  be  in 
Britain.  I  do  not  object  to  the  sentence  being  pronounced, 
but  I  think  the  execution  should  be  postponed  sine  die. 
The  prospect  of  prolonged  or  perpetual  separation  of  a  man 
from  his  fellows  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  more  to  deter 
from  the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes  than  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  death,  now  performed  before  a 
select  private  circle  only.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  certain 
^ddt  in  the  very  public  notoriety  which  a  great  criminal 
acquires  which  would  be  dispelled  by  the  prospect  of  the 
terrible  punishment  of  being  separated  for  years  or  till 
death  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  Meanwhile 
every  one  must  admit  that  the  abolition  of  public  execu- 
tion of  criminals,  formerly  inflicted  for  numerous  offences 
far  short  of  murder,  which  we  owe  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  benevolence  and  patriotism  of  two  eminent  country- 
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men  now  deceased,  Sir  Samuel    Bomilly  and  Charles 
Dickens,  is  a  happy  change. 

The  day  after  the  bloody  spectacle  at  Brussels,  having  a 
great  desire  to  visit  the  field  of  Waterloo,  I  procured  the 
service  of  a  strong  young  man  as  a  guide  to  the  village  of 
Waterloo,  with  whom  I  walked  thither,  by  the  side  or 
through  the  wood  of  Soignies.  The  walk  was  the  more 
fatiguing  from  the  weight  of  gold  which  I  carried,  upwards, 
I  believe,  of  fifty  Napoleons.  I  had  procured  a  leather 
belt,  with  capacious  pouches  in  it,  which  was  firmly 
fastened  round  my  waist  both  day  and  night.  Upon  arriv- 
ing at  Waterloo  I  fortunately  met  Lacoste,  the  attendant 
and  guide  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on  the  memorable 
18th  of  June.  After  visiting  the  church  and  some  of  the 
monuments  erected  to  those  who  fell  in  the  terrible  con- 
flict, since  greatly  increased  in  number,  we  proceeded  to 
La  Belle  Alliance,  and  afterwards  to  Hougomont.  The 
crops,  chiefly  wheat  and  rye,  were  very  rich  and  rank,  no 
doubt  arising  from  the  decayed  animal  matter,  and  in 
some  places  this  was  much  more  marked  than  in  others, 
as  for  instance  in  the  hollow  near  where  the  brave  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  and  many  other  heroes  fell.  I  picked  up 
not  a  few  balls  of  iron,  of  grape-shot  I  presume,  of  the 
weight  perhaps  of  three  or  four  ounces  each,  also  a 
button  with  ''Oxfordshire  Regiment  upon  it,  and  a 
portion  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  with  an  imperial  crown  and 
the  letter  N  upon  it.  There  were  at  the  time  plenty 
of  remains  of  human  bodies,  or  putrified  flesh,  bones, 
clothing,  and  fragments  of  leather.  In  a  wheel-rut  on 
the  high  road,  full  of  water,  which  Lacoste  scooped  out 
with  his  foot,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  remains  of  an 
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officer,  which,  he  said,  had  never  received  Christian  burial ! 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  ch&teau  of  Hongomont^ 
which  had  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and 
still  bore  ample  traces  of  the  conflict.  Lacoste  conducted 
me  to  a  small  chapel,  in  which  there  was  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  and,  **  Look,  sir,"  said  he,  "  here  was  a  real 
miracle.  The  chapel  was  on  fire,  but  the  fire  ceased 
whenever  it  reached  the  feet  of  the  Virgin."  No  doubt 
he  was  greatly  scandalised  by  my  remark,  that  it  ought  to 
have  ceased  a  little  sooner,  as  the  toes  of  the  figure  had 
been  burned  away. 

We  returned  d  pied  to  Brussels,  a  three  hours'  walk,  and 
on  the  following  day  I  went  on  by  diligence  to  Rotterdam. 
I  remember  but  little  of  the  journey  except  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  the  celebrated 
picture,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  chef-cCoewore  of 
Rubens,  which  I  have  on  several  occasions  since  visited, 
and  always  with  renewed  admiration.  I  reached  Rotter- 
dam on  the  afternoon  of  the  Saturday,  May  16th,  and 
remained  in  that  city  for  four  or  five  days,  where  I 
received  much  kindness  from  Messrs.  Eity  and  Deuchar, 
partners  in  a  Scotch  house  to  whom  I  had  been  recom- 
mended. A  young  Scotchman  also,  a  Mr.  Brown,  son  of 
a  medical  gentleman  in  Musselburgh,  who  was  a  clerk 
in  the  counting-house  of  Wylep  and  De  lintelo,  mer- 
chants, was  also  very  obliging.  I  note  the  name  of  the 
firm,  which  probably  I  never  wrote  before,  to  show  how 
vividly  it  has  been  imprinted  on  my  memory,  though 
outlandish  enough  to  our  ideas.  My  memory  some  years 
since  was  remarkably  retentive  of  dates  and  numbers.  I 
used  to  be  able,  when  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
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tell  where  I  had  been  and  how  I  had  been  occupied  every 
day  of  each  week  for  several  years ;  often  have  I  wished 
that  it  had  been  as  retentive  of  what  I  had  read  and 
heard. 

I  embarked  at  Sotterdam  on  the  20th  or  21st  May, 
in  a  schooner  for  Leith.  I  was  the  only  passenger. 
The  accommodatioh  and  diet  were  very  indifferent,  and 
cleanliness  at  table  and  otherwise  there  was  none.  The 
master  was  a  coarse,  vulgar,  swearing  man,  his  name 
M — ;  but  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  the  time  passed 
pleasantly,  the  weather  being  fine,  and  the  days  becom- 
ing rapidly  longer.  I  landed  at  Leith  within  a  week, 
or  about  the  27th  or  28th.  Two  things  surprised  me 
much  on  arriving  at  home :  the  excessive  bareness  of  the 
countiy,  there  being  no  grass  nor  any  com  brairded — so 
different  &om  the  prospects  which  I  had  left  behind  me, 
and  the  great  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  especially  the  junior  portion,  some  of  whom 
I  could  not  have  recognised  anywhere  else. 
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VISIT  TO  PAPER-MILLS  IN  KENT — ^WORK  AT  VARIOUS  PRO- 
CESSES OF  PAPER-MAKING  AT  ST.  MARY  CRAY — ^INCREASED 
SIZE  OF  NEWSPAPERS — MR.  JOYNSON'S  MILIr— IMPROVE- 
MENTS AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE — OPINIONS  OF 
SOME  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PEERAGE  OF  THE  DANGER  OF 
EDUCATION  TO  SOCIETY,  AND  THE  MISCHIEF  CAUSED  BY 
PAPER — ^VlSrrS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BORDEAUX  TO  VALLEY- 
FIELD,  AFTERWARDS  OF  THE  LATE  KING  OF  DENMARK. 


The  remainder  of  this  year  1818  I  spent  very  much  at 
Melville  Mill  and  Pennicuick.  In  the  autumn,  September, 
my  brother  George  and  I  were  despatched  in  a  Leith 
smack  to  London  in  order  to  visit  the  paper-mills  in 
Kent,  in  which  we  were  engaged  for  about  a  fortnight. 
We  were  invariably  received  with  much  kindness,  often 
with  a  cordial  welcome,  particularly  by  Messrs.  Green  at 
Hayle  Mill,  and  Mr.  Allnutt  at  Ivy  Mill,  near  Maidstone, 
and  Messrs.  Buttanshaw  at  Hampton  Mill,  near  Tun- 
bridge.  The  last  named  had  recently  got  the  Fourdrinier 
paper  machine,  the  first  of  the  kind  that  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  with  which  I  was  both  surprised  and  gratified. 
We  also  spent  a  day  at  Two  Waters,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire,  visiting  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Dickinson, 
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Nash,  and  Nichols,  and  were  kindly  received  and  enter- 
tained. 

In  the  end  of  May  1819, 1  was  despatched  to  learn  my 
business  as  papermaker  to  St  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  about 
thirteen  miles  from  London,  where  I  was  to  work  at  the 
various  branches  of  the  trade :  attending  the  paper  engines 
for  the  preparation  of  the  pulp,  making  the  paper  at  the 
vat  in  single  sheets,  couching — ^tbe  damp  sheet  being  as 
soon  as  formed  upon  the  frame  or  mould  couched  upon  a 
woollen  felt,  of  which  there  were  from  seven  to  eight  or 
nine  quires  in  a  ''post" — ^requiring  the  labours  of  two 
men  and  a  boy  for  half-an-hour  for  each  ''  post,"  or  about 
twenty  "  posts  "  in  each  day  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.  This 
labour  of  making  paper  by  hand  is  now  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  by  the  paper-machine,  originally  a  French  in- 
vention, but  perfected  in  England  by  Fourdrinier,  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the  refugees  in  England  consequent 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  But  for  this 
valuable  invention,  and  had  the  barbarous  Excise  laws 
been  continued  in  their  severity,  there  would  have  been 
no  cheap  newspaper  or  other  penny  periodicals,  now 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  country.  I  regard  the  paper- 
machine,  in  displacing  an  enormous  amount  of  severe, 
costly,  and  tedious  labour,  as  one  of  the  most  invaluable 
inventions  of  the  present  century,  so  prolific  of  wonderful 
achievements  for  lightening  toil  and  expense,  and  increas- 
ing the  comforts  and  happiness  of  society.  I  ought  to 
mention  that  paper  when  made  by  hand  required  at  least 
three  weeks,  under  favourable  circumstances,  before  it  was 
fit  for  market;  a  few  hours  only  are  now  requisite,  pro- 
vided the  mill  or  machine  is  at  work  on  the  requisite  pulp. 


But  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  also  the  machine  has  been 
of  great  benefit.  The  laoonr  imposed  upon  the  vatman 
and  coucher,  owing  to  their  constant  stooping  posture, 
aggravated  by  the  heat  of  the  vat  and  the  often  dense 
steam,  is  peculiarly  severe.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  actu- 
ally unhealthy^  but  I  am  confident  that  such  men  be- 
come prematurely  old,  and  at  fifty  years  of  age  have  the 
appearance  of  having  reached  folly  the  "  threescore  and 
ten." 

The  formation  of  the  sheet  on  the  mould  is  a  very  deli- 
cate operation,  requiring  great  skill  and  practice,  and 
particularly  the  ''  shake."  There  is  nearly  as  much  differ- 
ence in  the  "  shakes  **  of  different  workmen  as  in  the 
features  of  their  countenances.  The  mould  with  the  film 
of  wet  pulp  upon  it  is  then  received  by  the  coucher,  who 
presses  it  upon  one  of  a  pile  or  "post"  of  woollen  felts, 
which  imbibe  a  portion  of  the  water,  and  which  "post," 
when  fiill,  being  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  felt  alternately,  is 
brought  under  a  powerful  mechanical  or  hydraulic  press, 
by  which  the  water  is  pressed  out,  after  which  the  sheets 
of  paper,  though  still  very  wet,  can  be  handled. 

So  long  as  paper  was  made  by  hand  no  sheet  could  be 
made  larger  than  the  length  to  which  the  vatman  could 
stretch  his  arms  in  order  to  dip  the  mould  or  frame  in 
the  vat,  and  if  the  sheet  exceeded  three  feet  in  length 
the  labour  was  exceedingly  severe.  In  those  days  our 
Grovemment,  in  the  spirit  of  Canute's  courtiers,  decreed 
that  thus  far  thou  mayest  come  but  no  further,  for  it  was 
ordained  by  law  that  no  newspaper  should  exceed  in 
dimensions  32  by  22  inches.  So  desirous  at  that  time 
however  were  the  publishers  of  newspapers  for  a  little 
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enlargement  of  surface^  that  an  order  for  a  laige  quantity 
of  newspaper  reached  us,  ordering  it  to  be  32^  by  22^ 
inches,  and  that  ''the  stationer  would  take  the  risk  of 
passing  it  through  the  Stamp  Office/' — giving  731  square 
inches  in  the  sheet,  in  place  of  the  statutory  maximum  of 
704.  At  this  time  the  price 'of  the  newspaper  to  the 
public — every  sheet  being  liable  to  a  duty  of  4d.,  less  20 
per  cent,  or  3*2  (threepence  and  a  fifth), — was  sevenpence. 
I  have  before  me  one  of  the  Edinburgh  penny  "  dailies  "  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  delivered  at  my  house  every 
morning  at  7.30,  costing  but  one  penny,  in  place  of  seven- 
pence,  which  it  would  have  cost  previous  to  1836,  and 
which,  in  place  of  being  704  square  inches  in  surface,  is 
1760  superficial  inches,  being  exactly  two  and  a  half 
times  the  maximum  size  allowed  before  that  year.  I 
have  heard  the  Cionservatives  of  twenty-five  years  ago, 
most  worthy  and  respectable  men,  but  as  immoveable  as 
the  fixed  stars,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declare  that  in 
their  opinion  the  newspaper  tax  and  other  taxes  on  litera- 
ture were  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the  decency  and 
respectability  of  printed  matter ! 

There  are  few  even  of  the  most  extreme  Tories  now  who 
will  not  admit  that  our  newspaper  press  as  a  whole  is  a 
mighty  engine  for  good,  that  it  is  wielded  with  consum- 
mate skill  in  aU  its  departments,  and  in  an  earnest  and 
honourable  spirit,  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  wellbeing 
of  the  people.  I  regard  our  penny  newspaper  press  as  a 
great  and  powerful  educator  of  all  classes,  and  it  may  well 
be  said  of  it,  both  in  its  aims,  and  what  it  has  hitherto 
been  privileged  to  effect,  that  it  is  at  once  the  "  Deem  et 
ivlamen  patrice" 
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This  appears  a  fitting  place  for  me  ta  supply  two  little 
anecdotes  which  sufficiently  show  that  the  animus  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  pervading  a  powerful  section  at 
least  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  also  "  spunked  out " 
in  the  utterances  of  some  who  are  regarded  as  the  "  better 
classes  **  or  gems  of  our  fiSmale  aristocracy. 

About  the  year  1818,  infant-schools  were  just  beginning 
to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  country  in  consequence  of  the 
benevolent  labours  of  Wilderspin  and  others.  At  that 
time  we  lived  at  Melville  Mill  near  Lasswade,  and  my 
mother  took  means  to  establish  a  school  for  the  younger 
children  of  the  workpeople.  She  was  waited  upon  one 
day  by  a  lady  of  rank,  who  had  heard  of  the  intention  of 
my  mother,  to  whom  she  said,  that  "  it  was  very  wise  and 
proper  to  teach  the  children  to  read,  but  on  no  account 
should  they  be  taught  to  write."  Upon  my  mother^s 
asking  the  reason  why,  her  Ladyship  replied,  ''If  they 
are  taught  to  write  they  will  be  sure  to  forge."  It  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  this  lady,  who  was  a  peeress, 
and  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  minister,  could  have  been  a 
hearty  supporter  of  Sowland  Hill  and  the  Penny  Postage. 

It  frequently  fell  to  me  to  escort  strangers,  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  through  the  mills  at  Yalleyfield,  and  in 
July  1832  I  was  asked  to  perform  that  duty  to  a  party  of 
ladies,  consisting  again  of  a  peeress  and  her  daughters.  The 
latter  were  very  polite,  and  had  a  desire  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, but  their  mamma  was  somewhat  stiff  and  stately, 
and  said  little  or  nothing  till  we  arrived  in  the  laige  ware- 
house, containing  many  thousands  of  reams  of  paper, 
when,  after  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  me  of  acting 
as  cicerone  to  my  illustrious  visitors,  the  complimentary 
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remark  was  addressed  to  me,  "Weill  what  a  deal  of 
mischief  paper  has  done  in  the  world !  "^ 

At  this  time  therefore  (1819)  I  worked  for  six  months  at 
all  the  processes  for  making  paper  by  hand.  There  were 
but  very  few  machines  at  this  time  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  I  believe  but  one  in  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aberdeen,  for  brown  paper  only.  There  were  then 
scarcely  any  workmen  capable  of  working  a  machine,  which 
required  great  care  and  skill,  with  a  material  so  tender  and 
delicate  as  wet  paper  pulp,  and  it  required  years  before 
competent  workmen  could  be  trained  in  numbers  adequate 
to  the  demand.  When  I  worked  at  the  mill  at  St.  Mary 
Cray,  it  was  upon  a  very  small  scale,  there  being  but  two 
vats.  There  was  a  beautiful  stream  of  clear  water  called 
the  Cray,  and  there  was  a  constant  levee  of  splendid  trout 
in  the  tail-race  below  the  water-wheeL  The  two-vat  mill 
no  longer  exists,  but  upon  its  site  is  one  of  the  laigest  and 
most  complete  paper-mills  in  Great  Britain,  erected  and 
successfully  carried  on  by  Mr.  William  Joynson,  lately 
deceased,  whose  writing-paper  is  justly  celebrated  for  its 
perfection  in  quality  and  finish.  The  weight  of  paper 
made  at  the  two  vats  per  week  did  not  probably  exceed 
1500  lbs.    At  the  machine  mill  the  weight  of  paper,  as  I 

^  This  took  pUoe  about  the  time  of  the  paasing  of  the  Scotch 
Beform  Bill,  and  in  one  of  our  large  haUs,  or  "lalle,"  as  it  is  always 
called  in  paper  mills,  a  banquet  was  held  to  celebrate  the  passing  of 
the  measure,  at  which  I  had  the  honour  of  making  my  dUntt  in  public 
as  chairman  upon  the  occasion.  A  plan  or  diagram  of  the  tables,  and 
indicating  the  names  and  places  of  the  Tsrions  speakers  on  the  occa- 
sion— among  others  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  Sir  T.  Dick  Lander,  Mr. 
Stewart  of  Alderston,  M.P.,  and  others, — ^had  been  pasted  up  on  the 
waU,  which  her  Ladyship  scanned  with  attention,  and  which  no  doubt 
prompted  the  obserration  referred  to. 
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learn  from  my  friend  Mr.  Collins,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Joyn- 
son,  is  forty  times  as  great,  or  about  70,000  lbs.  per  week, 
the  value  in  the  market  probably  not  much  less  than 
£3000  weekly. 

Many  are  the  improvements  that  have  been  added 
to  the  paper-machine  since  1819,  all  tending  to  dimi- 
nish labour  aud  improve  the  fabric.  One  of  the  most 
simple  and  important  of  these  improvements,  an  American 
invention,  was  that  of  the  strainer.  Previous  to  its  intro- 
duction, the  last  process  was  by  small  knives  to  scrape 
out  the  knots  in  the  sheet,  often  of  thread  or  buttons,  or 
pieces  of  wood,  metal,  or  earthy  matter.  These  could  not 
be  removed  without  great  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  sheet, 
and  often  causing  a  hole  in  it.  This  is  now  unnecessary, 
because  these  extraneous  substances  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  vat.  The  strainer  consists  of  a  tray,  or  series  of 
trays,  of  brass,  in  which  there  are  slits  or  spaces  within  an 
inch  of  each  other,  and  such  slits  being  probably  7^  or  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  paper  pulp 
when  mixed  with  water,  the  tray  being  slightly  shaken 
by  machinery,  are  obliged  to  pass  longitudinally  through 
the  slits,  and  any  substance  of  larger  diameter  is  kept 
back. 

The  papermaker  to  whom  I  was  consigned  I  did  not  see 
above  three  or  four  times  during  my  stay  at  St  Mary  Cray. 
I  lived  in  his  house,  but  he  was  almost  constantly  from 
home,  the  reason  in  a  great  measure  being  that  he  was  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  which  ended  in  his  bankruptcy. 
A  sister,  a  staid,  grave  lady,  who  I  suppose  considered 
herself  very  accomplished,  but  who  had  but  little  to  say, 
kept  his  house ;  she  showed  a  laudable  desire  to  be  better 
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acquainted  with  her  own  country,  in  the  question  which 
she  put  to  me,  ''Is  Scotland  a  laige  town?''  I  of  course 
responded  that  it  was  not^  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  I 
gave  the  lady  some  correct  information  on  the  subject. 
About  the  same  time  a  London  alderman  paid  my  father 
a  visit,  and  after  dinner  they  went  out  of  doors.  It  was 
a  fine  starry  evening,  when  the  London  magistrate  said, 
"  Mr.  Cowan,  I  never  before  was  so  far  from  London,  and 
I  suppose  that  these  are  totally  different  stars  from  those 
which  we  see  near  London !"  Dr.  Chalmers,  who,  if  not 
present,  heard  of  the  remark,  was  exceedingly  amused 
by  it. 

Besides  other  illustrious  personages,  it  has  twice  fallen 
to  me  to  have  the  honour  to  escort  members  of  some  of 
the  royal  families  of  Europe.  In  April  1831,  by  previous 
arrangement  with  the  late  Sir  John  Bobison,  secretary  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  better  known 
now  as  the  Count  de  Chambord,  attended  by  a  numerous 
suite,  came  and  spent  several  hours  at  Yalleyfield.  A  tall 
and  very  handsome  man,  and  in  appearance  a  gentleman, 
walked  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  carrying  a  pretty 
large  bundle.  I  was  much  at  a  loss  whether  to  treat  him 
as  a  ''lord  in  waiting,"  or  as  an  attendant,  but  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  to  stand  at  the  sideboard  during  dinner  and 
assist  at  the  distribution  of  the  solids  and  liqiieurs,  in  which 
office  he  was  quite  at  home.  The  bundle  referred  to  con- 
tained a  suit  of  clothes  for  his  Boyal  Highness,  in  the 
event  of  those  worn  by  the  Duke  being  wetted  or  spoiled. 
The  young  Duke,  who  at  that  time,  I  imagine,  was  about 
eleven  years  old,  evinced  great  intelligence,  and  put  many 
pertinent  questions  to  me.    He  also  made  a  few  sheets  of 
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banknote  paper  upon  a  small  mould,  and  after  the  sheets 
were  sized  and  finished,  I  sent  them  in  to  Holyrood  Palace, 
where  his  Eoyal  Highness  was  at  that  time  domiciled 
with  his  grandfather,  Charles  x.,  and  some  weeks  after- 
wards I  received  an  acknowledgment,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Bordeaux  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Cowan,  regrets  that  the  receipt  of  his  packet  of  paper 
has  not  been  previously  acknowledged,  and  now  returns 
his  thanks  to  Mr.  Cowan  for  his  polite  attention. 

'<HoLTBOOD  Houss,  May  1831." 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark 
came  out,  I  believe  in  the  year  1844,  attended  by  a 
numerous  staff,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  entertain  at 
dinner.  His  Boyal  Highness  and  I  conversed  in  French 
the  whole  day.  In  going  through  the  miUs  he  only  put 
one  question  to  me,  on  a  branch  of  natural  history,  the 
only  subject  apparently  on  which  he  desired  information, 
viz.,  "Y-a-t'il  bien  de  puces  dans  les  chiffons?"  which 
impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  members  of  royal 
families  were  not  quite  exempt  from  a  share  in  what  we 
may  regard  as  some  of  the  minor  miseries  of  life.  When 
he  left  I  had  a  most  hearty  invitation  from  His  Boyal 
Highness  to  visit  him  at  Copenhagen,  of  which  I  might 
have  availed  myself  when  in  that  capital  in  1860,  but  His 
Majesty,  for  he  was  then  King  of  Denmark,  was  at  that 
time  absent  in  another  part  of  his  dominions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


LOCAL   CELEBRITIES. 


Among  the  parish  celebrities  I  would  not  willingly 
omit  Mr.  John  Allan,  watchmaker  and  leather  merchant, 
who  died  at  a  good  old  age,  I  believe  about  eighty-four,  in 
the  year  1831.  This  worthy  resident  was  a  native  of 
Hamilton  or  neighbourhood,  and  in  early  life  went  out 
with  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  as  his 
valet,  remaining  with  him  through  the  whole  of  the  first 
American  war.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  as  I  re* 
member  him,  with  a  capacious  forehead ;  in  everything 
connected  with  physical  and  mechanical  science  he  was 
quite  an  adept.  I  remember  him  showing  upon  a  white 
wall  or  screen  the  formation  of  crystals  of  various  kinds 
by  the  medium  of  the  magic-lantern,  to  the  delight  of  the 
villagers  and  neighbourhood.  More  recently  Mr.  Allan 
constructed  an  artificial  race-course,  which  created  within 
doors,  and  of  course  among  a  much  more  limited  number 
of  spectators,  as  great  an  interest,  attended  with  as  much 
imcertainty  as  to  the  result  of  the  race,  as  what  accom- 
panies the  great  occasions  of  the  Derby  or  St.  Leger.  The 
race-course  consisted  of  a  pretty  large  cylinder  of  wood 
of  the  size  of  a  Cheshire  cheese,  which,  when  the  race  was 
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to  begin,  was  laid  fiat  on  a  table.  Near  the  rim  or  edge 
of  the  cylinder  there  was  a  groove  or  slit  in  which  the 
horsemen,  two  in  number,  in  gay  colours,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  as  jockeys,  rode  round  the  course,  formed  of 
figures  of  wood,  and  mounted  on  wooden  horses,  attached 
to  wires  and  connected  with  the  internal  machinery.  The 
steeds  ran  at  a  veiy  rapid  pace,  making  probably  as  many 
as  fifty  circuits,  and  frequently  throughout  the  race  passed 
each  other  alternately  by  several  lengths.  It  was  impos- 
sible beforehand  to  predict  which  horse  was  to  win  the 
heat.  I  often  believed  that  if  this  able  man  had  been 
blessed  with  even  an  ordinary  education  he  might  have 
been  a  second  James  Watt.  In  commercial  matters  he 
had  the  simplicity  of  a  child^  and  in  the  management  of 
his  humble  business  he  was  much  beholden  to  the  watch- 
fulness and  care  of  Nelly  Wilson,  his  shrewd  and  faithful 
housekeeper.  The  worthy  man,  besides,  had  a  good  deal  of 
humour  in  his  composition.  I  have  heard  him,  after  a 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  witnessed  his 
horse-races  had  apologised  for  the  trouble  they  had  given, 
reply,  "  Ou,  mem,  never  heed  the  trouble,  it 's  naething 
to  the  expense."  ^ 


^  My  Bister,  Elizabeth  Thompson,  sends  me  her  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Allan,  which,  she  says,  are  very  pleasant  and  teaching. 

"  He  was  to  me,"  she  adds,  "like  one  of  the  jtoexna  in  the  village, — 
his  extreme  kindness  to  aU  the  yonng  people  and  children,  encourag- 
ing them  aU  to  come  abont  him,  so  that  to  aU  his  was  the  favonrite 
shop  ;  then,  added  to  all  his  love  for  them,  he  was  so  fall  of  fan  and 
hnmour.  Many  a  warm  welcome,  veiled  in  a  little  joke,  as  when  they 
came  in  a  body  on  Handsel  Monday  to  claim  the  customary  gift. 
'  Eh  !  bums,  are  ye  a'  here  ?  Weel,  aU  my  apples  have  tamed  into 
gingerbread  noo  I' 

*'  Bat  it  was  only  in  later  years,  on  studying  aU  the  old  tombstones 
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John  Lawson^  *'  portioner/'  as  he  used  to  subscribe  him- 
self, one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  parish  notables,  died 
in  October  1849, 1  imagine  at  fully  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  thin,  spare  man,  of  remarkable  shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  and  was  more  especially  noted  for  his  power  of 
repartee  when  called  upon  to  answer  either  for  speech  or 
behaviour.  For  many  years  John  exercised  the  laudable 
and  useful  business  of  a  packman,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
pretty  long  career  must  have  added  considerably  to  his 
basket  and  his  store.  On  one  occasion  while  an  old 
grand-uncle  of  mine  and  his  wife  (the  late  Dr.  Naime, 
minister  of  Pittenweem,  and  Mrs.  K)  were  on  a  visit  to 
my  mother,  Mrs.  Naime  purchased  from  John  several 
packets  of  needles  labelled  "  warranted."  They  proved  to 
be  a  very  bad  bargain,  and  when  the  old  lady  upbraided 
the  packman  for  palming  upon  her  needles  so  inferior, 
some  wanting  eye8,  and  some  being  but  fragments  of 
needles,  lus  reply  was,  if  not  civil  or  satisfiActory  to  the 
lady,  at  least  immediate  and  decided,  "Mem,  I  didna 
warrant  them  to  be  good  needles,  I  only  warranted  them 
to  be  needles." 

John  was  well  known  in  Edinburgh  for  many  years 
before  his  death,  particularly  for  his  peculiar  mode  of 
advocating  measures  of  political  and  social  reform.  His 
dress  was  very  peculiar,  his  body  clothes  were  of  a  light 
blue  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  his  Petersham  cap  of  the  same 
stuff,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  much  the  same  in  appearance 

in  the  dhnrehyaxd,  I  came  upon  one  he  had  pnt  np  to  his  young  wife 
and  child,  both  laid  in  one  graTe,  abont  a  year  after  hia  marriage ; 
then  I  foand  ont^  as  it  were,  the  eeoret  of  hia  life,  and  aaw  that  the 
weUflpring  of  the  affection  and  kindneee  of  his  nature  had  been,  as  it 
were,  the  later  fmit  of  a  kind  bat  sorely  stricken  heart" 
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as  the  roof  of  a  house;  his  nether  extremities  while  at 
home  were  generally  in  naiuraltlms,  and  he  had  a  horn 
fastened  by  a  belt  over  his  shoulder  always  ready  to  sound 
a  blast  upon  when  he  desired  an  audience  in  the  open  air. 
He  was  a  strong  Protestant  as  well  as  free-trader,  and 
repeatedly  sought  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Provost  of 
the  day,  and  also  with  distinguished  foreigners,  such  as 
Bussian  or  Austrian  Archdukes,  when  he  thought  they 
would  be  better  for  a  word  of  exhortation  or  rebuke. 
But  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  London  and  Windsor 
about  the  year  1806,  when  he  must  have  been  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  will  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the 
spirit  that  moved  him.  John  was  a  stout  opponent  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  which  at  that  time  began  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  He  considered  it  his  duty  to 
approach  the  sovereign,  George  m.,  in  order  to  warn  his 
Majesty  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  admitting  the  Boman 
Catholics  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
He  went  to  Windsor,  and  after  long  waiting,  saw  the  King 
and  some  of  the  Princesses  going  out  for  a  ride,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  get  speech  of  the  monarch  on  that 
day.  He  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  Lord 
Spencer,  and  on  the  following  day  John  presented  himself 
at  Whitehall,  taking  with  him  the  '*  Confession  of  Faith," 
some  questions  having  suggested  themselves  by  that 
venerable  document  as  highly  proper  to  be  addressed  to  his 
Majesty  in  connection  with  the  obligations  of  the  corona- 
tion oath.  When  John  stated  that  he  had  important  busi- 
ness of  State  upon  which  he  had  come  from  Scotland  on 
purpose  to  confer  with  the  Sovereign,  and  had  been  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  shown  into  a  large  room 
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where  a  gentleman  was  sitting  writing  at  a  table.  He  did 
not  know  whether  this  was  the  Secretaiy  of  State  or  not^ 
but  John  told  me  that  he  (John)  thought  the  gentleman 
would  not  be  the  worse  of  having  some  questions  put  to 
him  also  about  the  "  Confession  of  Faith/'  and  he  took  out 
the  volume  with  that  intention.  The  gentleman^  however, 
stopped  him  by  asking  John  if  he  had  dined,  to  which  he 
replied  that  nature  did  crave  strongly  for  food,  upon  which 
the  gentleman  rung  the  bell,  and  gave  directions  in 
private  to  an  attendant,  at  the  same  time  informing  John 
that  the  person  to  whom  he  was  consigned  would  take 
him  to  a  hotel,  where  he  was  to  dine,  and  after  his  hunger 
was  satisfied  he  was  to  return  in  order  to  explain  the 
business  upon  which  he  had  desired  this  interview.  They 
had  a  very  long  walk  through  the  streets  of  Loudon,  and 
John  wondered  that  the  hotel  should  be  so  far  off.  When 
he  arrived  there  his  wants  were  liberaUy  supplied,  and, 
*'  Sir,"  he  said  to  me,  "  the  landlady  was  a  Scotchwoman, 
and  ye  ken  Scotch,  folk  are  aye  very  clannish ; ''  but  he 
found  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  hotel,  for  it  was  no 
other  than  a  State  prison,  namely,  the  House  of  Correction. 
This  was  about  the  time  that  various  attempts  had  been 
made  upon  the  King's  life  by  Hatfield,  Margaret  Nichol- 
son, and  others,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  John  had  been 
counted  somewhat  uncanny,  and  that  for  the  security  of 
the  Eing^s  person  the  authority  for  securing  that  of  his 
Scottish  subject  had  been  granted.  In  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  it  became  plain  that  John  was  entirely  harm- 
less, and  an  order  came  for  his  liberation;  but  John's 
reply  was,  "  I  '11  no'  come  oot  till  they  've  telt  me  what  I 
was  put  in  for," — no  easy  matter  I  imagine ;  and  eventu- 
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ally  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  send  a  hackney-coach 
for  John  and  his  luggage,  and  to  pay  his  expenses  by 
the  Leith  smack  down  to  Scotland,  and  he  said  to  me, 
''  Eh !  sir,  I  came  a  hantle  cheaper  oot  o'  England  than  it 
cost  me  to  get  up  to  Lunnon.'' 

John  Lawson  lived  and  brought  up  a  &mily  of  daughters 
with  remarkable  economy.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
their  diet  consisted  in  great  measure  of  beans,  which  he 
cultivated  successfully  in  Ms  little  garden,  and  he  was  an 
earnest  and  conscientious  teetotaller.  One  pleasing  trait 
in  his  character  was  his  sympathy  and  deeds  of  kindness 
to  the  aged  poor.  He  made  it  part  of  his  frequent,  if  not 
daily  duty,  to  go  out  into  the  woods  and  bring  in  on  his 
back  a  load  of  sticks  for  firewood  for  the  widow  and  desti- 
tute, and  he  would  lay  down  his  burden  after  it  was  dark 
at  the  door  of  the  poor  body,  without  any  intimation  of  the 
name  of  the  bearer  of  the  acceptable  gift. 

John  Lawson  was  driving  with  a  friend  one  morning 
in  a  gig  or  cart  when  the  horse  fell,  and  the  travellers 
were  violently  ejected  upon  the  road,  but  providentially 
with  little  damage  to  either  man  or  beast.  John  immedi- 
ately expressed  his  thanks  in  the  words  of  the  beautiful 
Psalm — 


**  Lord,  thon  preserrest  man  and  beast. 
How  preciona  is  thy  grace ! 
Therefore  in  shadow  of  thy  wings 
Men's  sons  their  trust  shall  place."  ^ 

John  was  a  Liberal,  and  an  ardent  reformer.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  were  enfranchised  under  the  Act  passed 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey  in  1831-1832,  as  the 
owner  of  "  a  small  estate,"  viz.,  several  houses  which  he 

^  Psalm  xxxvL  6,  7. 
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had  erected  out  of  his  own  savings,  and  attended  a  meet- 
ing or  dinner  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Midlothian  in  Jnly 
]  832,  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  a  member  for  the 
county  imder  the  new  Act  The  weather  was  intensely 
hot,  and  the  place  was  very  crowded.  John  told  me 
afterwards  that  ''he  was  all  but  sufiTocated  by  Whig 
steam."  But  a  shabby  trick  was  played  upon  him  by  an 
imscrupulous  elector  from  Edinbuigh  who  sat  next  John 
at  the  banquet,  and  who  contrived  slily  to  introduce  into 
John's  beverage  of  cold  water  a  much  more  potent  fluid. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  became  suddenly  elevated 
and  eloquent,  and  the  consequence  was  that  some  scandal 
attached  to  the  political  party  as  well  as  to  the  total 
abstainers,  of  whom  John  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
redoubtable  champions.  A  few  days  after  this  symposium 
the  parish  minister  met  John  upon  the  street,  and  at 
once  rebuked  him  for  the  somewhat  unseemly  exhibition 
which  he  had  made,  but  was  at  once  shut  up  by  John's 
reply,  "  Weel,  sir,  was  it  not  your  duty  to  have  prayed  for 
me  that  my  faith  and  conduct  might  not  fail  in  the  time 
of  trial  r 

About  the  year  1833  or  1834  I  remember  being  en- 
gaged in  destroying  many  specimens  of  paper,  printed  and 
unprinted,  which  had  accumulated  for  many  years  previ- 
ously. Upon  one  of  the  former  I  happened  to  cast  my  eye ; 
it  was  a  number  of  the  "  Bengal  Hurkaru,"  published  in 
the  year  1810,  and  under  the  heading  of  Europe,  and 
almost  the  first  paragraph,  there  appeared  "  the  following 
singular  advertisement  taken  from  an  Edinburgh  news- 
paper,"  I  think  the  "  Edinburgh  Courant "  of  the  previous 
year  1809:— 
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''A  young  man,  a  natiTe  of  EimboTglishire,  having 
about  £900  and  a  small  estate,  is  in  search  of  a  young 
woman  to  become  his  wife,  who  is  of  a  pious  disposition, 
and  has  a  taste  for  cleanliness. 


C( 


0  virtnoiu  feoiale,  think  no  ahftme 
To  take  the  pen  and  write  your  name, 

1  will  the  sabject  secret  handle, 
And  keep  you  safe  from  any  scandaL 


"  Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  woman 
that  feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised. 

"  Any  female  whom  this  may  suit  is  requested  to  send 
her  address  to  the  newspaper,  when  the  advertiser  wUl 
wait  upon  her." 

I  had  frequently  seen  printed  warnings  from  John 
Lawson  against  what  he  regarded  as  sins  and  evils 
amongst  us,  and  particularly  against  the  cruelty  and  vices 
attending  horse-racing,  which  were  generally  a  mixture  of 
prose  and  doggerel  rhyme,  and  the  moment  I  saw  the 
advertisement  above  quoted  I  was  convinced  that  John 
Lawson  must  have  been  the  author.  A  few  days  after- 
wards John  came  down  about  the  mills,  and  I  remember 
well  being  with  Adam  Bamage,  for  many  years  overseer  of 
the  paper  mills,  to  whom  I  had  pointed  out  the  advertise- 
ment, when  Adam  put  the  very  direct  question  to  John 
Lawson,  "  John,  did  you  ever  advertise  for  a  wife  ?"  It  is 
the  only  occasion  that  I  ever  saw  John  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  started  back  a  few  steps,  held  up  both  his  hands,  and 
after  a  pause,  with  silence  and  Something  like  stupefaction, 
and  staring  at  me  in  a  kind  of  vacancy,  at  last  replied. 
Ye  've  asked  me  a  very  plain  question,  and  I  '11  answer 
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ye  as  plainly  that  I  did ;  but  wha  tell't  ye  ?  wha  tell't 
ye  ?"  I  replied  that  it  was  an  instance  fitted  to  convince 
us  all  that  matters  intended  to  be  kept  in  perfect  secrecy 
might  afterwards  be  brought  into  full  daylight  by  very 
unexpected  means.  The  question  as  to  the  source  of  the 
information  was  freqiiently  repeated^  and  at  last  the 
Indian  paper  was  submitted  to  John,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment He  told  us  that  he  had  received  a  laige  number 
of  answers,  but  that  he  had  not  shown  them  to  any 
person,  and  would  not  do  so,  as  he  considered  he  was 
pledged  to  secrecy.  But  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  attention  of  a  young  woman,  who  was  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biggar,  was  drawn  to  the  advertisement. 
I  do  not  know  that  she  sent  a  reply,  but  she  became 
John's  confidential  house  servant,  and  soon  after  she  was 
told  by  John  that  if  she  behaved  herself  well  for  a  year 
he  would  at  the  end  of  that  time  make  her  his  wife.  The 
couple  were  married  in  church,  a  rare  occurrence  in  these 
days  amongst  Presbyterians.  The  union  was  I  believe 
a  very  happy  one.  They  had  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  married,  but  no  son.  One  of  the  daughters 
married  William  Bamage,  one  of  a  family  or  clan  of  four 
generations,  who  had  been  employed  at  the  same  time 
in  the  paper  mills,  and  the  grandson  of  John,  John 
Lawson  Bamage,  has  for  many  years  filled  a  confidential 
situation,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  Messrs. 
Cowan  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

It  will  be  no  great  matter  of  surprise  if  one  like  John 
Lawson,  who  had  so  often  drawn  public  attention  to 
expose,  and  if  possible  to  reform  or  destroy,  evils  or  abuses 
of  deep  interest   to  the  public  when  an  opportunity 
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presented  itself,  should  have  aspired  to  occmpy  a  more 
commanding  position.  Accordingly,  at  the  election  for 
the  coimtj  of  Peebles,  after  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act 
in  1832,  John  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  bj  advertise- 
ment in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  as  ''having  more 
than  twenty  years  previously,"  viz.,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  England  already  referred  to,  "undertaken  the 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  &ther  of  our 
reforming  sovereign  to  undertake  measures  of  reform  of  an 
efficient  kind."  John  was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
accompany  him  to  Peebles  on  the  day  of  nomination, 
which  honour,  however,  I  declined.  But  at  his  request  I 
lent  him  a  conveyance  for  the  journey,  a  green  painted 
cart  He  had  Sandie  Dewar,  a  worthy  old  residenter, 
who  was  blind  of  an  eye,  with  Ms  old  horse,  to  drive 
him,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  an  old  schoolmaster, 
who  was  lama  John  came  to  my  house  a  short  time 
before  his  departure,  arrayed  in  a  garb  such  as  I  never 
knew  him  to  wear  before  or  after,  and  I  did  not  know 
him  at  first  He  was  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  black, 
with  a  braw  white  hat  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  for- 
mally proposed, — ^most  likely  not,  as  that  would  have  made 
him  liable  for  some  of  the  hustings  expenses,  and  John 
was  a  strict  economist ;  but  I  know  that  he  addressed  the 
electors  from  a  chair  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
hotel,  and  intimated  that  he  declined  going  to  the  poll  on 
account  of  the  expense.  He  informed  me  afterwards, 
that  his  election  expenses  were  just  half  a  crown,  which 
he  had  paid  for  a  very  poor  dinner  at  Peebles,  which  of 
course  was  besides  what  he  had  incurred  for  advertising 
and  travelling  expenses. 
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A  worthy  proprietor  in  Peeblesshire  of  the  same  name 
as  the  honourable  candidate,  the  late  Mr.  John  Lawson  of 
Cairmnuir,  was  in  no  slight  degree  annoyed  by  its  having 
been  believed  throughout  the  county  that  he  was  the 
aspirant  for  parliamentary  honours,  owing  to  the  adver- 
tisement bearing  his  name. 

I  remember  John  telling  me,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
had  gone  to  attend  one  of  the  great  political  gatherings  so 
frequently  held  in  the  Queen's  Park,  and  so  often  presided 
over  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  and  other 
patriots.  John  had  carried  with  him  his  bright  scarlet 
umbrella,  which  was  generally  in  all  weathers  a  part  of  his 
travelling  costume.  He  had  placed  the  umbrella  against 
the  wall  near  which  he  was  standing,  but  unwittingly  left 
it  behind  him,  and  did  not  miss  it  for  half-an-hour  after- 
wards. When  conscious  of  his  loss,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  confident  he  would  recover  the  umbrella,  provided 
that  his  faith  in  that  issue  continued  lively.  His  faith 
lasted  until  he  was  within  ten  yards  of  the  wall  when 
it  suddenly  failed  (perhaps  the  wall  was  then  in  full  view) ; 
at  all  events  when  he  reached  the  spot  the  scadet 
umbrella  was  irrevocably  gone. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  village  of 
Pennicuick  was  noted  as  a  place  of  meeting  of  a  society 
to  advocate  the  rights  of  man,  the  platform  having  been 
pitched  upon  the  model  of.  that  of  the  French  Jacobins. 
Pennicuick  was  chosen  as  a  convenient  place  of  meeting, 
from  its  nearness  to  the  capital,  and  yet  sufSciently  re- 
moved from  it  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities. 
Many  were  the  meetings  of  the  democrats  with  a  view  to 
secure  progress.    One  of  the  leading  orators  was  citizen 
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Jackson,  a  tailor  in  the  village,  who  became  the  president 
of  the  **  Scottish  National  Convention/'  and  Lord  Daer, 
the  heir  of  the  then  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent I  believe  many  of  these  democrats  were  prepared 
to  go  to  any  extent  of  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
mad  projects.  The  same  revolutionary  spirit  pervaded 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  working  classes,  chiefly 
among  blacksmiths,  nailers,  and  weavers,  for  a  generation 
after  the  French  Bevolution  of  1792,  particularly  about 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline ;  and  there  was  at 
that  time  a  pretty  frequent  correspondence  between  the 
would-be  patriots  and  leaders  of  the  people  and  the 
champions  of  the  Queen  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
such  as  Earl  Grey,  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham,  Mr.  Hume, 
and  others,  whose  letters  of  thanks  and  acknowledgment, 
on  gilt-edged  and  official  paper,  I  had  the  privilege  occa- 
sionally to  see,  addressed  to (Esquires  for  the 

nonce),  used  to  be  handed  round  for  the  inspection  of  the 
admiring  and  gratified  lieges. 

Among  the  persons  who  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  inhabitants  was  Mr.  John  Carstairs,  formerly,  I  believe, 
a  combmaker  in  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Carstairs 
settled  in  the  parish,  I  believe,  about  the  year  1810,  and 
purchased  several  hundred  acres  of  deep  and  ondrained 
moss  around  what  used  to  be  the  Wellington  Inn,  and 
has  for  fifteen  years  been  the  Wellington  Beformatoty. 
A  wonderful  transformation,  owing  to  Mr.  Carstairs'  skill 
and  energy,  has  taken  place  upon  what  appeared  to  be 
a  hopeless  subject  The  moss  was  excessively  deep,  pro- 
bably ten  feet,  but  he  cut  canals  through  a  great  portion 
of  it,  with  baiges  for  carrying  off  a  vast  quantity  of  peat 
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moss.^  I  knew  it  first  about  1821,  at  which  time  iheie 
were  abundance  of  snipe  and  grouse,  and  I  have  shot 
grouse  I  believe  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Beformatory. 
Such  a  state  of  things  has  passed  away.  About  the 
time  I  speak  of  there  was  an  article  in  Blackwood! s 
MagazifUi  descriptive  of  the  swamp,  where  it  was  stated 
that  ''the  very  bees  upon  the  heather  required  to  be 
held  close  to  the  ear  for  the  '  bizz '  to  be  faintly  audible, 
and  that  the  cattle,  a  very  diminutive  race,  were  reared 
only  for  their  skin,  and  that  when  they  were  sold  the 
tanner  got  the  bones  into  the  bargain."  Mr.  Carstairs' 
energy  and  enterprise  in  canying  out  tlm  great  improve- 
ment was  acknowledged  by  the  H^Uand  Society,  in  the 
presentation  of  medals  or  pvemiums  presented  to  him,  and 
a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  skill  aad  enterprise,  held  in  the  Wellington  Inn,  at 
wfeidi  I  was  present,  probably  thirty  years  ago. 

Upwards  of  forty  years  ago  the  only  public  conveyance 
between  Peebles  and  Edinburgh,  passing  through  Penni- 
cuick,  was  a  very  small  post-chaise  which  travelled  each 
way  twice  a  week,  intended  for  three  persons  inside ;  but 


^  A  nmOar  and  happy  change  has  also  attended  the  institntion  of 
the  Wellington  Beformatory,  where  about  100  juvenile  criminals,  in 
place  of  being  aent,  as  they  formerly  were,  to  priaon  to  associate  with 
thieves  and  others  advanced  in  crime,  and  leaving  prison  greater 
profidents  than  when  they  entered,  are  now  by  the  hamane-  interfer- 
ence of  the  Legislatare  sent  to  a  reformatory  for  a  period  of  years, 
and  taught  various  branches  of  handicraft  The  happy  result  is, 
that  a  large  proportion:  of  these  young  men,  by  a  course  of  diMripline 
and  kind  treatment,  are  converted  into  useful  members  of  society, 
about  80  per  cent  having  been  ascertained  to  be  doing  well.  I  have 
often  seen  some  of  their  letters  from  our  colonies,  which  intimate 
their  lively  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  advantages  derived  from, 
their  residence  in  the  Beformatory. 
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woe  to  the  p««fsnger  who  enteied  last^  for  he  had  no 
chance  of  sitting  upon  Ae  cnahion.  The  fore  for  each 
paaaenger  between  Peebles  and  Edinboigh  was^  I  think, 
about  half  a  gninea*  the  distance  twenty-two  mfles,  and 
the  time  occnpied  in  the  jonzney  was  from  nine  AJf.  till 
two  VJL  Mr.  Oarstaiis  wiUi  great  spirit,  and  mainly  with 
a  view  to  the  public  benefit,  established  a  laige  omnibus 
to  mn  from  the  Wellington  to  Edinhmj^  in  the  morning 
and  letam  in  the  afternoon.  This  he  carried  on  with 
great  spirit  and  public  advantage  for  many  years,  after 
which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Croall,  but  at 
last  has  been  obliged  to  yield  to  the  railway  train. 

Another  of  the  local  celebrities  was  James  Jackson,  son 
of  the  citizen  Jackson  above  named,  and  who  died  about 
ihiriy  years  aga  The  son  was  as  decided  a  Toiy  or  Con- 
servative as  Ids  foiher  was  of  the  Jacobin  caste.  He  was 
a  very  uaeM  and  somewhat  learned  man.  Having  had  a 
foir  education  at  the  parish  school,  and  being  a  great 
reader,  he  became  an  author,  and,  although  not  himself  an 
agriculturist,  he  competed  several  times  successfully  for 
the  medals  and  prizes  given  by  the  Highland  Society  on 
agricultural  subjects.  I  remember  reading  one  of  those 
which  showed  diligent  study  and  researeh,  viz..  The  Dete- 
rioration of  the  Climate  of  Scotland  in  consequence  of  the 
Bemoval  of  its  Ancient  Forests,  and  the  Benefio^it  Besults 
from  the  judicious  Planting  of  Timber.  Mr.  Jackson  wrote 
also  and  published  a  little  volume  founded  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  Bosslyn  Castle,  entitled,  "  The  Hunt  or  Chase  of 
Boeslyn." 

Mr.  Jackson  was  also  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
of  his  life  the  custodier  of  the  Parish  library,  which  was 
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established  by  my  father  and  some  other  gentlemen  so 
long  ago  as  1796^  for  which  office  he  was  exceedingly  well 
qualified,  from  his  great  love  for  reading  and  imparting 
to  others  his  knowledge  of  men  and  books. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  Act  in  1844, 
he  also  held  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Poor  for  several 
years,  and  always  evinced  a  kindly  disposition  towards 
the  deserving  poor.  He  cultivated  for  many  years  before 
his  death,  close  to  the  village,  what  is  called  a  "maill" 
garden,  consisting  probably  of  at  least  two  acres,  where 
his  strawberries  had  a  well-merited  reputation.  The 
ground  is  still  occupied  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Jackson's 
two  daughters,  who  are  held  in  respect  and  esteem  by  all 
classes. 

Mr.  Bobert  Benton,  formerly  surgeon  in  the  Boyal 
Navy,  settied  in  Pennicuick  about  the  year  1790,  and 
was  its  first  medical  practitioner.  At  this  time  there 
were  no  medical  men  to  the  south  or  west  of  the  village 
nearer  than  Peebles  and  Biggar,  thirteen  and  twenty  miles 
distant  respectively.  Mr.  Benton  had  a  very  extensive 
and  laborious  practice,  and  was  the  attendant  of  the 
fiEunilies  of  Sir  T.  G.  Garmichael  at  Castle  Craig,  and  Sir 
James  Montgomery  at  Stobo,  fifteen  and  eighteen  miles 
off,  and  most  of  the  families  in  eveiy  direction  for  many 
miles  round.  Soon  after  Mr.  Benton's  coming  to  the 
village  he  found  that  the  general  practice  among  the 
farmers  was  not  to  send  for  him  till  the  evening,  the 
reason  being  an  unwillingness  to  take  a  horse  out  of  the 
yoke  until  the  day's  labour  was  over.  I  believe  that  the 
doctor  put  a  stop  to  this  practice  by  chaiging  double  fees 
for  night-work.    In  this  elevated  r^on,  thinly  peopled. 


and  long  rides,  it  was,  especially  in  winter,  a  most  labori- 
ous and  often  thankless  calling,  ibe  remuneration  being 
at  the  rate,  as  alleged,  of  a  penny  a  mile.  Mr.  Benton, 
who  died  in  1824,  aged  about  seventy,  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  great  skill,  energy,  and  activity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties.  Of  his  family  of 
seven  sons,  the  five  eldest  were  brought  up  as  medicals, 
but  are  all  now  deceased  with  the  exception  of  my  old 
and  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Bobert  Benton,  formerly  a  resi- 
dent in  Howe  Street,  and  now  in  Lennox  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, several  years  my  senior,  but  in  great  vigour  both  of 
body  and  mind  considering  his  years.  Miss  Eliza  Benton, 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Benton,  a  lady  universally 
beloved  and  esteemed,  and  her  brother,  Dr.  James  Benton, 
who  for  many  years  practised  in  Dalkeith,  with  whom 
Miss  Benton  resided,  died  within  a  veiy  few  weeks  of 
each  other,  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  Beverend  Patrick  Comrie,  minister  of  the  XJ.P. 
Church,  Bridgend,  near  Pennicuick,  died  in  1840,  aged 
about  eighty-five.  Mrs.  Comrie  and  her  hmhand  wmt 
intimate  and  adeemed  friends  of  ray  fatber  and  mother. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  generation  ago,  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  used  to  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ings in  Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh.  The  older 
mipisters  of  the  Synod  were  accustomed  to  sit  on  privO^ed 
seats  around  the  pulpit  and  the  Moderator's  chair,  for  the 
purpose  both  of  hearing  and  seeing  the  more  easily,  and 
Mr.  Comrie  of  Pennicuick  was  among  the  old  patricians. 
A  member  of  the  Synod,  remarkable  for  the  weakness  of 
his  voice,  rose  up  to  speak,  and  many  of  the  older  ministers 
got  on  their  feet,  in  the  hope  of  more  readily  hearing  his 
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words.  Mr.  Gomrie  was  not  in  such  great  haste  to  rise. 
"  Wha's  that  speaking  noo  ?  "  he  inquired  of  those  around 
him.  "  It  *s  the  Eev.  David  C./'  was  the  reply.  *'  Ye  may 
sit  doon  again  then/'  was  the  answer;  "for  ye  wotUdna 
hear  Davids  altJio'  ye  were  sUtirC  on  the  brig  o'  his  nose  !*' 

On  one  occasion,  on  a  Sacrament  Monday,  in  Mr. 
Comrie's  church  at  Bridgend,  a  mimster  of  much  amia- 
bility, but  no  great  preaching  gifts,  whose  Christian  name 
was  Geoige,  was  preaching,  and  was  to  be  followed  in  a 
second  sermon  by  a  younger  minister  who  was  rising 
to  eminence.  Mr.  Gomrie  observed  that  when  the  old 
minister  read  out  his  text  the  younger  minister  became 
flurried  and  anxious.  "What's  wrang?"  was  the  whis- 
pered inquiry.  "  He  has  taken  the  very  text  on  which  I 
had  prepared  to  preach.*'  "Has  he?"  said  Mr.  Gomrie 
soothingly.  "  Keep  your  mind  quite  easy,  however,  for 
Oeordie  will  never  draw  bluid  on 't !  " 


CHAPTER   X. 

REVEREND  ROBERT  MENZIE8— VISIT  TO  LANARK  MANSE — 
CURLING — THE  OWENS  OP  NEW  LANARK — "  BABBILON  " — 
MUTUAL  CO-OPERATION  IN  BEEHIVES. 

In  the  year  1821  there  resided  at  the  Bush  Honse  in 
Midlothian,  about  three  miles  from  Pennicuick,  Mr.  Bobert 
Menzies  (second  son  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Menzies,  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Lanark,  ordained  in  1793),  now, 
and  for  about  forty  years  past,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Hoddam,  Dumfriesshire.  Mr.  Menzies  was  resident  tutor 
to  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Trotter,  proprietor 
of  the  Bush  and  Castle  Law,  viz.,  Colonel  Robert  Trotter 
and  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Trotter,  both  of  the  East  India  ser^ 
vice.  Mr.  Menzies  and  I  had  both  been  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh  at  the  same  time,  where,  as  dux 
of  the  Sector's  class,  he  carried  ofiT  the  gold  medal  in  1816, 
but  until  he  came  to  reside  at  the  Bush  we  were  not  at 
all  acquainted.  He  was  known  by  the  country  people  at 
this  time  as  "  The  Oovemor  of  ihe  BttsJu"  Towards  the 
close  of  1822,  the  said  Governor  requested  me  to  spend 
the  last  week  of  the  year  with  him  at  the  Manse  of 
Lanark,  an  invitation  which  I  cordially  accepted,  never 
having  been  at  the  old  burgh  or  seen  the  celebrated  Falls 
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of  Clyda  I  left  home  on  Saturday,  28th  December,  on 
the  top  of  the  Dumfries  mail-coach,  which  I  left  at 
Mountbog,  whence  I  walked  by  Biggar,  four  miles  off, 
thence  to  Lanark,  having  on  the  way  spent  an  hour  at 
Biggar  Park,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  my  Mends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gillespia^  It  was  a  beautiful,  clear 
winter  day,  and  I  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  walk  by  Thankerton,  Hyndford  Bridge, 
and  the  Lanark  Moor.  On  arriving  at  the  Manse,  I  was 
shown  into  the  dining-room,  and  a  young  lady  soon 
entered,  Miss  Catharine  Menzies,  second  daughter  of  the 
minister  of  the  parisL  There  was  no  one  to  introduce  us, 
nor  in  fact  was  it  necessary.  Within  two  years  thereafter 
that  young  lady  and  I  were  united  in  marriage,  and  a 
little  more  than  three  years  ago  that  union  was  dissolved 
by  her  death,  an  unspeakable  affliction  to  me  and  to  her 
eight  surviving  children,  but  I  feel  deeply  thankful  for 
the  forty >  seven  years  and  upwards  of  happiness  in  our 
married  life  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy. 

On  Monday  the  30th  I  went  to  a  small  field  or  meadow 
covered  with  ice  between  the  Cartland  Crags  and  Sunny- 
side  Lodge,  and  had  my  first  lesson  in  curling,  greatly 
to  my  delight.  It  was  a  beautiful,  clear,  frosty  day.  Till 
then  I  had  been  very  fond  of  skating,  but  since  I  began 
to  curl  with  the  **  Channel  stane  "  I  have  abjured  skating. 
Mr.  Alexander  Gillespie  of  Sunnyside,  whose  wife  Jane 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Menzies,  on  that 


^  When  I WM  a  boy,  Mrs.  GiUe«ine,  then  Miai  Helen  H«milton, 
and  her  uster,  Miss  Jane  Hamilton,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bichard 
Mackenzie  of  Dolphinton,  were  frequent  visitors  in  the  honse  of  my 
father  and  mother. 
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occasion  was  my  preceptor.  On  that  day  the  more 
juven3e  portion  of  the  Manse  family  dined  at  Braxfield, 
the  residence  of  the  late  well-known  Bobert  Owen  of 
New  Lanark.  The  guests  were,  I  think,  all  young  people. 
Although  I  was  but  twenty~one  years  of  age,  I  had  the 
honour  of  escorting  Mrs.  Owen  in  to  dinner.  Mr.  Owen 
and  his  three  sons  were  aU  &om  home.  We  were  told, 
when  at  the  dinner>table,  that  a  number  of  the  girls 
from  the  mills  were  to  join  us  in  a  short  time  for  music 
and  dancing.  Mrs.  Owen,  a  most  estimable  woman,  the 
daughter  of  David  Dale,  the  worthy  founder  of  the  New 
Lanark  Mills,  volunteered  the  remark  to  me  that  she 
thought  it  very  questionable  that  young  persons  should  be 
taken  away  from  their  own  sphere  and  statedly  mix  in 
society  in  which  they  could  not  expect  in  future  years  to 
mingle.  This  gave  me  the  impression  that  this  was  a 
divided  household.  At  the  same  time,  the  few  girls  who 
joined  the  party  in  the  evening  were  dressed  with  perfect 
propriety,  their  manners  respectful  without  any  undue 
familiarity. 

The  three  sons  of  Mr.  Owen,  who  went,  fully  forty  years 
ago,  to  America  to  start  the  colony  of  New  Harmony,  with 
a  view  to  mutual  co-operation,  appear  all  to  have  followed 
in  their  father^s  footsteps,  and  to  have  rejected  revealed 
religion,  while  I  have  heard  that  the  daughters,  through  the 
teaching  and  example  of  their  mother,  had  received  the 
message  of  God  in  the  gospel  in  the  love  of  it. 

A  few  weeks  before  my  marriage,  in  the  autumn  of 
1824, 1  escorted  my  father  to  the  Manse  of  Lanark,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  the  better  acquainted  with  his 
future  daughter-in-law.    One  morning  before  breakfast  we 
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walked  down  to  the  mills  at  New  Lanark,  and  spent  an 
hour  or  more  in  the  spacious  schoolrooms.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  admire  these  magnificent  schoolrooms  and 
appliances  for  communicating  instruction,  and  the  healthy 
and  happy  appearance  of  the  young  people,  contrasting 
so  strongly  with  the  too  frequently  repelling  aspect  of 
ill-aired,  ill-lighted,  dirty  dens  under  the  appellation  of 
parochial  schools.  Here  there  was  certainly  everjrthing 
to  attract  and  to  render  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge a  pleasant  occupation  rather  than  the  reverse. 
While  we  were  in  the  schoolroom  Mr.  Owen  entered.  I 
remember  my  father  thus  addressing  him :  "  Mr.  Owen, 
I  would  like  to  live  twenty  years,  just  that  I  might  see 
what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  all  your  plaus."  "Twenty 
years,  sir!*'  replied  Mr.  Owen;  "if  you  live  two  years 
more  you  will  see  my  system  in  operation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe." 

About  the  same  time,  probably  half  a  century  ago,  Mr. 
Owen  was  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  a  huge  barrack- 
looking  building  on  the  estate  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  near  Hamilton,  in 
order  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  in  successful  working,  his 
sjrstem  for  the  good  of  all  classes,  from  which  competition 
was  to  be  utterly  excluded.  This  competition  Owen  and 
his  disciples  r^arded  as  the  bane  and  curse  of  society. 

This  large  building  was  to  be  devoted  to  various  indus- 
trial pursuits,  while  the  adjoining  land  was  to  be  cultivated, 
and  all  to  be  conducted  in  perfect  harmony.  Everything 
that  could  be  regarded  as  selfish  or  self-seeking  was  to  be 
strictly  excluded,  and  it  was  expected  that  all  the  denizens 
were  to  have  no  other  object  than  the  good  of  the  whole 
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oommimity.  This  huge  building  was  visible  for  many 
miles  in  all  directions.  I  remember  seeing  it  for  several 
years  after  its  erection,  and  it  was  not  inaptly  named 
''  Babbilon,'*  or  Confusion,  by  the  oountiy  people. 

I  give  all  credit  to  Mr.  Owen  for  his  thoroughly  bene- 
volent desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  numerous 
workpeople,  but  alas !  he  had  no  foundation  upon  which 
he  could  rear  a  solid  and  permanent  structure  tending  to 
bless  society.  He  and  his  followers  could  not  or  wotild 
not  believe  tiiat  man  was  a  fallen  creature,  or  that  the 
sorrow  and  misery  in  the  lower  world  were  the  result  and 
consequence  of  the  primeval  curse ;  they  believed  in  ^e 
power  of  the  fallen  creature,  by  reason  alone,  to  subdue 
all  evil  passions  and  advance  the  perfectness  of  the 
race. 

A  very  intimal;e  friend  of  our  fiamily  about  the  same 
time,  1824,  became  a  most  devoted  friend  and  disciple  of 
Mr.  Owen :  I  allude  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Minter  Morgan, 
an  extensive  wholesale  stationer  in  London,  who  must 
have  expended  thousands  in  endeavouring  to  induce  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  to  adopt  the  **  New  View  of  Society," 
in  order  to  redress  and  overcome  the  existing  evils.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  on  a  visit  to  my  father  about  the  year  1824, 
and  one  day  he  joined  a  picnic,  or  excursion  party,  who 
were  to  spend  the  day  in  the  Logan  valley,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pentland  Hill&  It  has  for  long  been  the  custom  of 
persons  who  keep  bees  to  send  up  their  bee-hives  to  the 
hiUs,  under  the  chaige  of  a  shepherd  or  other  labourer 
resident  in  the  hills,  in  the  b^inning  of  August,  when 
the  heather  is  in  full  bloom,  at  which  time  the  skep  or 
hive  in  a  fine  season  increases  greatly  in  weight,  and  the 
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contents,  when  they  come  to  market,  are  much  prized,  and 
are  well  known  by  the  name  of  Heather  Honey. 

When  Mr.  Morgan  arrived  in  the  glen,  he  found,  per- 
haps, as  many  as  100  bee-hives,  or,  as  they  are  better 
known,  bee-skeps,  under  the  charge  of  one  man,  and  each 
constituting  a  separate  and  independent  community, 
under  the  government  of  a  queen,  and  canying  on  a 
valuable  and  important  branch  of  industry.  My  friend 
was  so  delighted  and  surprised  with  this  unexpected 
illustration  of  the  success  of  the  principle  and  value  of 
Co-operation,  that  he  went  home  and  wrote  a  book,  which 
was  handsomely  got  up  and  illustrated,  entitled  '*  The 
BevoU  of  the  Bees,"  the  object  of  the  story  being  to  show 
that  the  principle  of  competition,  with  the  grasping  and 
selfishness,  had  produced,  or  would  produce,  the  same 
kind  of  misery  or  struggle  for  existence  among  the  bees 
that  had  been  realised  so  fearfully  in  the  human  family. 

Mr.  Morgan,  whom  I  frequently  visited  in  London,  was 
one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  and  amiable  of  men.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  brought  up  and  had  been  greatly 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  had  however 
been  unable  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  the  mass  of 
misery  and  suffering  in  the  poorer  classes  of  society  with 
our  being  imder  the  government  of  an  almighty  and  bene- 
volent Ruler,  who  could  at  once  put  an  end  to  that  misery. 
I  dined  on  one  occasion  with  Mr.  Morgan,  about  the 
year  1832  probably,  in  his  house  in  Fleet  Market  (now 
Farringdon  Street).  There  were  present  two  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Morgan,  who  took  what  might  fairly 
be  termed  the  atheistical  view  of  the  situation.  The  other 
gentleman  I  foiget,  but  I  think  his  name  began  with  the 
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letter  B,  and  it  was  of  three  syllables.  He  and  I  entirely 
agreed,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  in  regarding  it  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
viz.,  the  suffering  and  sorrow  which  abound  are  the  con- 
sequence of  the  sin  and  rebelliousness  of  the  race,  and  that 
the  recovery  from  this  sad  state  can  only  be  wrought  out 
by  means  of  the  Gospel  We  continued  in  friendly  and 
earnest  conversation  on  this  subject  for,  probably,  four  or 
five  hours.  When  I  returned  to  London,  about  the  year 
1836,  Morgan  pressed  me  very  much  to  go  down  to  his 
residency  at  Ham  Common,  a  few  miles  from  London, 
to  which  place  he  had  removed,  in  order  to  resume  the 
discussion  upon  the  important  matters  which  had  formerly 
engaged  our  attention.  I  thanked  my  friend,  but  said 
that  I  feared  it  was  of  no  use,  as  our  views  were  so  dis- 
cordant, when  he  said  to  me,  "  Oh !  but  my  opinions  are 
entirely  changed;  and  now,  having  given  thought  and 
attention  to  the  subject,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  but  one  way  for  effectually  remedying  the 
evils  which  exist  in  society,  and  that  is  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  love  of  God  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gk)speL*' 

Mr.  Morgan  had  been  throughout  on  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  terms  with  many  of  the  ministers  and  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  the  highest 
regard  and  esteem  for  him  and  his  simple  and  ever 
earnest  philanthropy,  and  I  believe  that  the  intercourse 
to  which  I  refer,  and  the  failure  of  the  scheme  and  pro- 
phecies of  Owen,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  had  led 
him  to  adopt  sounder  views  and  means  for  the  regenerar 
tion  of  society.  Mr.  Morgan  contributed  in  his  latter  days 
most  generously  to  various  schemes  of  Christian  useful- 
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ness  and  benevolence,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum,  erected 
near'  his  own  residence  at  Ham  Common,  owes  its  origin, 
and  in  a  great  degree  its  success,  to  his  earnest  and  en- 
lightened exertions. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Morgan  resided  in  a  mansion  in  Stratton  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, where  I  have  often  visited  him,  and  have  met  at  his 
table  with  many  men,  eminent  both  in  Church  and  State, 
among  others  that  charming  writer  Mr.  Mogridge,  better 
known  as  Old  Humphrey. 

After  dinner  we  were  generally  treated  by  our  host 
to  a  dissertation  upon  the  duty  and  great  advantages  of 
Co-operation,  illustrated  by  a  large  transparency,  which  had 
been  executed  to  order  for  him,  representing  the  various 
buildings  and  adjuncts  of  the  model  village,  £Eurm,  and  manu- 
factories, and  comprising  church,  schools,  reading-rooms, 
dwellings  for  families,  with  various  buildings,  comprising 
haUs  for  industrial  occupations,  houses  for  horses  and  cattle, 
and  a  railroad  and  canal  in  the  distance.  The  transparency 
was  lighted  by  a  circle  of  gas-lamps,  close  to  the  waU,  and 
behind  the  picture  there  was  just  spac^  for  a  small  boy  or 
tiger,  whose  r61e  was  to  point  out,  by  means  of  a  rod  or 
wand,  the  various  features  in  the  model  village,  when 
described  sernatim  hy  his  master.  The  lecture  and  exposi- 
tion occupied  about  an  hour,  and  my  heart  was  often 
sore  for  the  young  lad,  who  was  placed  about  as  near  to 
the  gas  as  a  joint  on  the  spit  near  the  fire,  and  at  almost 
as  great  a  heat;  but  I  believe  the  poor  fellow  survived 
it  all,  destitute  as  he  was  of  either  co-^fpercUion  or  sym- 
pathy in  the  fiery  trial  which  he  had  to  undergo. 
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Miss  Catharine  Menzies,  the  second  daughter  of  the 
venerable  minister  of  Lanark,  and  I  were  married  in  the 
manse,  on  Tuesday  the  19th  October  1824.  M7  father 
and  I  posted  from  Pennicuick  by  Biggar,  thirty-two  miles ; 
and  though  we  had  allowed,  as  we  thought,  ample  time 
for  the  journey,  we  were  detained  by  the  roads  having 
been  covered  almost  throughout  by  road  metal,  so  that  we 
arrived  at  the  manse  half-an-hour  after  the  hour  fixed,  the 
bride  and  the  company  waiting  in  prolonged  anxiety. 
The  lady  told  me  confidentially  afterwards  that  she  had 
been  tired  of  waiting,  and  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  my  brother  Sandy  instead  of  me.  It  was  a  laige 
gathering,  probably  from  sixty  to  eighty  persons,  assem- 
bled in  the  manse  drawing-room, — it  is  now  fifty  years 
siuce, — and  I  can  only  recall  two  survivors  of  the  party 
who  were  present,  viz.,  my  two  dear  sisters-in-law,  Eliza- 
beth Menzies  and  Jessie  Anne  Menzies,  the  latter  the 
wife  of  William  Bonar,  resident  in  London. 
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The  newly  married  pair  posted  via  Beattock  Bridge  to 
the  residence  of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Bell,  at  Woodhouselees, 
parish  of  Canonbie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  one  of  the 
loveliest  valleys  in  Scotland,  and  we  spent,  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell,  ten  days  of  great 
enjoyment.  The  farm,  the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  had  been  tenanted  by  the  Bells  for 
many  generations.  They  must  have  been  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Border  race,  endowed  with  great  muscular  power 
and  courage  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  difficulties. 
The  farm  was  fully  1 000  acres  in  extent ;  much  of  it  was 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  undrained,  but  by  skill  and 
liberal  expenditure  of  money  the  value  has  increased  im- 
mensely. 

I  believe  that  it  was  during  this  visit  that  we  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  at  Woodslee,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Scott  Elliot,  three  brothers,  members  of  a  most  worthy 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langholm,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esk.  I  refer  to  the  Malcolms  of  Bumfoot,  and  the 
trio  of  distinguished  brothers,  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Mal- 
colm, Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  Sir  James,  all  of  whom  had 
rendered  valuable  services  to  their  country.  A  monu- 
ment, a  lofty  pillar,  was  reared  on  Langholm  to  com- 
memorate the  services  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  which  is 
seen  from  a  great  distance.  Upon  the  occasion  to  which 
I  refer,  Sir  John,  formerly  Grovemor  of  Bombay,  and 
well  known  for  his  eminent  career  as  our  ambassador 
in  Persia  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  who  had  been 
absent  from  his  native  valley  for  a  long  period,  showed 
a  lively  remembrance  of  his  early  days  by  remarking, 
while  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  at  Woodslee,  "EUiot, 
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since  I  was  here  I  see  you  have  got  a  new  paper  in  this 
room." 

The  Sunday  on  which  we  were  ''kirked"  in  Canonbie 
Parish  Church,  one  of  the  congregation,  a  large  cat,  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  near 
our  pew,  and  walked  all  round  upon  the  ledge  several 
times  during  the  sermon  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Donaldson, 
unmolested  and  quite  as  much  at  its  ease  as  the  minister 
himself. 

During  our  stay,  in  the  end  of  October,  I  think  I  went 
out  to^  shoot  on  the  farm  almost  every  day,  in  company 
with  my  uncle,  Mr.  Bell,  and  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Mr. 
Scott  Elliot,  above  referred  to,  then  of  Larriston,  Boxbuigh- 
shire.  Snipes,  much  of  the  land  being  at  that  time  im- 
drained,  were  very  plenty,  and  Mr.  Bell  had  a  wonderful 
dexterity  and  quickness  in  bringing  them  down,  for  very 
few  escaped  if  he  was  within  shot. 

After  a  stay  of  ten  days  at  Woodhouselees,  my  wife  and 
I  posted  homewards  by  Hawick,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso,  at 
the  last  of  which  we  remained  all  night,  and  reached  our 
home,  via  Dalkeith,  on  Tuesday  the  2d  November,  where 
the  cake  of  shortbread,  I  believe,  was  duly  broken  over 
the  head  of  the  new  mistress  of  the  house,  I  presume  as  a  i 

pledge  or  earnest  of  peace  and  plenty.  I  believe  that  it 
was  on  this  very  day  that  the  dreadful  conflagration  in 
Edinburgh  took  place,  which  began  in  the  Parliament 
Square,  and  consumed  a  large  and  lofty  building  at  the 
entrance  from  the  High  Street,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Police  Office,  from  which,  although  at 
about  200  yards  off,  the  burning  emWrs  were  carried  to 
the  steeple  of  the  Tron  Church,  which  was  nearly  totally 
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destroyed.  There  was  now  a  wide-spread  alarm  that  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Town  would  be  consumed.  Many  of  the 
leading  inhabitants,  judges,  advocates,  doctors,  merchants, 
and  others,  turned  out  bravely,  and  did  great  and  good 
service  in  assisting  to  work  the  engines  and  otherwise ; 
but  it  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety  and  alarm,  lasting  for 
several  days,  during  which  there  were  several  fresh  out- 
breaks of  fire  in  places  where  it  was  supposed  that  it  had 
been  effectually  extinguished.  Great  as  was  the  amount 
of  damage  to  property  and  personal  injury,  the  liberality 
of  the  citizens  was  at  least  commensurate  with  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  for  the  fund  subscribed  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  all  claims  and  to  leave  a  handsome 
balance. 

On  the  6th  October  1825  there  was  given  to  us  our 
first-bom,  a  daughter,  named  Jeanie  Menzies  from  her 
maternal  grandmother,  according  to  the  good  old  Scottish 
custom.  When  I  entered  the  room  after  the  birth,  the 
remark  of  my  dear  wife  to  me  was,  "  Are  you  sorry  that  it 
is  not  a  papermaker?"  The  said  daughter  however  did 
become  the  wife  of  a  papermaker,  having  been  married  on 
18th  August  1847,  when  barely  twenty-two,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  the  proprietor  of  Longcroft  House  and  lands 
near  Linlithgow,  his  father  and  my  mother  having  been 
cousins-germaa  Mr.  Chalmers  has  carried  on  the  now 
extensive  paper-mill  at  Longcroft  for  about  twenty-five 
years  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  I  may  say  here 
confidentially  that  I  hold  my  son-in-law  in  the  highest 
esteem  for  the  public  spirit,  unselfishness,  and  generosity 
with  which  he  has  promoted  many  important,  valuable, 
and  useful  undertakings.    My  dear  daughter  Jeanie,  when 
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on  a  visit  with  her  young  ones,  took  fever  and  died  in  my 
own  house,  in  37  Royal  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  on  the  8th 
May  1864,  leaving  six  children,  four  daughters  and  two 
sons.  The  eldest,  a  daughter,  was  at  this  time  but  ten 
years  old.  This,  on  every  accoimt,  was  a  sad  and  sorrowfid 
bereavement- to  my  dear  wife  and  myself. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

JOURNEY  TO  LONDON— COMMERCUL  PANIC— MANY  LARGE 
FAILURES — SEVERE  WINTERS — CURLING  CLUBS. 


In  the  first  week  of  January  1826,  having  taken  my 
wife  and  our  eldest  daughter  to  Lanark  Manse,  to  remain 
there  during  my  absence  in  London,  I  set  off  in  a  coach 
which  travelled  between  Glasgow  and  Carlisle,  passing 
through  Lanark,  or  more  probably  Lesmahago,  on  Satur- 
day the  7th  January.  The  journey  to  Carlisle  occupied 
about  eleven  hours.  There  I  slept,  and  the  next  day  I 
travelled  by  a  coach  to  Liverpool,  which  we  reached  in 
about  sixteen  hours  from  Carlisle. 

At  this  time  I  had  little  that  I  could  call  my  own,  and 
that  little  upon  my  arrival  in  London,  three  or  four  days 
afterwards,  I  believed  was  all  gone.  It  was  the  first  in 
my  day  of  those  nearly  decennial  periods  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  over-trading  and  widely  spread  speculation, 
has  at  successive  periods  involved  many  individuals  and 
classes  in  poverty  and  ruin,  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
value  of  money,  indicated  by  the  enormous  rise  of  the  rate 
of  discount  and  the  bankruptcy  of  men  and  firms,  up  till 
then  held  in  the  highest  credit,  was,  in  the  commercial 
world,  like  the  convulsion  produced  by  the  crash  of  an 
earthquake.  There  were,  I  believe,  hundreds  of  banks  in 
England  and  Wales  which  had  to  yield  to  the  storm. 
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The  panic  was  well-nigh  universal,  and  occasionsdly  bioke 
out  from  very  trifling  causes.  While  I  was  in  London, 
the  stall  of  an  apple-woman  in  Lombard  Street,  close  to 
an  old  established  banking  house,  was  accidentally  over- 
turned; the  crowd,  always  dense  in  that  busy  street, 
gathered  round  so  rapidly  that  a  run  on  the  bank  speedily 
followed. 

At  this  time  the  business  of  my  father  and  myself  in 
London  was  very  small  in  extent,  and  we  had  at  that 
time  no  house,  nor  even  an  agents  in  London.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  above  £20,000  owing  to  us  by  bills 
and  open  account  included.  I  very  soon  heard  after 
reaching  London  that  Hurst,  Bobinson,  and  Co.,  or  Hurst^ 
Chance,  and  Co.,  had  stopped  payment,  the  London  agents 
of  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  and  I  had  a  convic- 
tion (this  was  almost  a  generation  before  the  telegraph) 
that  in  course  of  post  I  would  hear  from  Edinburgh  that 
Constable  and  Co.  were  in  the  same  position.  It  was  on 
the  fifth  day  afterwards  that  this  was  confirmed  by  letters 
from  Edinburgh.  But  misfortunes  never  come  single. 
One  morning  about  the  middle  of  January  I  was  sent  for 
by  an  old  firm,  till  then  considered  very  opulent;  they 
desired  to  see  me.  Upon  arriving  at  their  counting-house, 
the  partners,  three  of  them  present,  told  me,  tears  running 
erewhile  down  their  cheeks,  that  they  were  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  suspending  payment.  They  were 
owing  us  £1500  or  more,  and  some  smaller  losses,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  a  considerable  sum,  followed,  im- 
pressing powerfully  upon  me  the  fear  that  the  creditors  of 
my  father  and  myself  might  probably  add  our  firm  to  the 
bankrupt  list.     One  half  of  all  that  was  owing  to  us 
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appeared  hopelessly  gone,  and  what  alleviated  my  painful 
anxiety  was  that  by  this  time  I  knew  the  worst,  as  there 
was  but  a  small  aggregate  of  debts  in  our  ledger  owing 
to  us. 

We  must  have  stopped  payment  had  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  afforded  to  us  by  the  British  linen  Company. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  could  have  paid  so  much  as  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound  if  bankruptcy  had  ensued.  My 
father  and  myself  always  felt  deeply  grateful  to  that  Bank 
for  their  liberality  and  forbearance.  The  Bank  was,  I 
may  say,  almost  our  only  creditor,  and  I  think  I  may 
cite  this  as  a  fit  illustration  of  the  vast  benefit  of  our 
admirable  banking  system  when  prudently  worked,  and 
when  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  trader.  If  we  had 
been  over-trading  or  speculating  we  should  have  had  no 
right  to  expect  a  helping  hand.  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
the  Bank  above  named,  from  the  vast  increase  in  our 
business  since  the  panic  of  1826,  must  feel  that  they  also 
have  not  lost  by  their  liberality  founded  upon  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  my  father  and  his  family. 

I  may  mention  en  passant  that  after  this  crisis  I  often 
heard  of  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  system  upon 
which  the  house  to  which  I  have  referred  carried  on 
their  very  extensive  business.  Possessed  of  ample  means, 
they  often  bought  very  largely  from  needy  manufietcturers, 
particularly  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  day  on  which 
the  excise  duties  were  payable,  for  it  was  one  mischievous 
result  of  the  heavy  excise-duty  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  of  collection  of  the  duties  paper  was  always  de- 
pressed in  price,  these  duties  ranging  at  that  time  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
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psper.  Tbe  bonse  to  which  I  allnde  vonid  sell  almost  to 
eveiy  one  vho  came  to  them,  bat  charged  enormona 
prices,  to  compensate  them  tor  the  enormoos  risks  in- 
caned ;  veiy  much  on  the  same  fbodng  is  if  fiie  insor- 
ance  companies  were  to  confine  their  bosiDess  to  insuring 
donhlj  or  still  more  hazardoog  risks,  as,  for  instance, 
gonpowder  mills,  or  onderwriters  insuring  ships  that  were 
not  eea^worthj,  rather  tiian  cultivating  a  smooth-water 
hnsiness.  I  ased  to  hear  it  said  of  the  honse  in  question 
that  it  was  a  had  sign  of  either  a  papermaker  or  a  printer 
or  publisher  to  be  known  to  transact  business  with 
them. 

I  left  London  hj  a  coach  to  Carlisle,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  Febniar7  1826.  It  was  at  the  break-up  of  a 
severe  &06t ;  the  roads  were  in  a  frigfatfol  state,  and,  it 
being  the  first  of  the  month,  the  coach  was  so  loaded  with 
booksellers'  parcels  and  other  luggage  that,  when  near 
Bamsley,  we  came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud  for  many  hours,  until  extricated  by  the  aid  of  some 
fresh  and  more  powerfid.  horses  which  had  been  biooght 
from  Bamaley.  It  was  a  moat  tedious  and  fatigoing 
jonmey,  but  I  went  on  in  the  mail-coach  from  Carlisle  to 
Douglas  Mill  or  Lesmahago,  whence  I  posted  to  Lana^ 
Manse,  to  join  my  wife  and  child,  who  were  there  resident 
My  coach  ticket  from  London  to  Carlisle  cost  me  £5,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  cost  of  transit  from  Carlisle  to 
Lanark  in  addition  most  have  been  about  £2,  10s.,  and 
when  added  to  the  fees  to  guards  and  coachmen  and  meals 
in  route  the  cost  of  the  journey  could  not  have  been  less 
than  £10.  The  time  occupied  was  about  seventy-two 
hoars,  six  times  as  loi^  as  is  now  occupied  for  the  same 
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distance,  and  about  three  times  the  expense.    The  fatigae 
and  discomfort  were  at  least  in  equal  proportion. 

Our  business  required  me  to  repeat  mj  visits  to  London 
twice  thereafter  in  1826,  Maj  and  September,  and  for 
well-nigh  twenty  years  thereafter  I  had  to  visit  London 
generally  twice  and  often  three  times  a  year.  It  was  my 
practice  in  general  to  travel  one  way  by  sea  and  the  other 
by  land,  three  days  being  requisite  each  way.  I  used 
often  to  leave  Edinbuigh  at  7  A.M.,  by  coach,  generally — at 
least  in  summer — an  outside  passenger,  travel  all  that 
night  and  following  day,  arriving  on  the  following  evening 
at  a  town  about  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  London,  with  a 
ride  to  London  of  about  ten  hours'  duration  on  the  third 
day.  Occasionally  Northampton,  but  more  frequently 
Market  Harborough,  was  the  place  where  I  slept,  where 
there  was  a  most  commodious  hotel,  and  most  civil  host 
and  servants.  In  summer-time  I  often  preferred  to  travel 
by  way  of  Manchester,  Buxton,  and  Derby,  solely  in  brder 
to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Bakewell,  Matlock, 
and  other  places  on  the  route,  and  often  have  I  r^;retted 
the  deprivation  of  enjoyment  by  the  trajet  being,  in  this 
iron  age,  accomplished  in  close  carriages,  generally  in  deep 
cuttings,  with  but  momentary  glimpses  of  the  picturesque 
afforded  to  us  in  our  rapid  flight 

In  the  beginning  of  March  1827, 1  had  been  in  London 
for  about  a  month,  and  set  off  one  morning  on  the  top  of 
a  coach  for  Newcastle,  expecting  to  reach  Edinbuigh  on 
the  third  day,  after  being  a  few  hours  in  bed  at  Newcastle. 
The  weather  was  piercingly  cold,  but  I  traveUed  with 
tolerable  comfort  outside  until  we  reached  Darlington, 
about  5  P.M.  on  the  second  day,  when  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
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an  inside  place.  On  arriving  at  Newcastle  about  11  p.m., 
we  heard  that  no  mail  or  stage  coach  had  arrived  from  the 
north  for  three  days  previously.  There  having  been  no 
snow  in  England,  the  down  mail-coach  from  London  was 
not  very  late,  and  in  it,  which  started  on  its  way  north 
before  claylight,  about  5  A.M.,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  an  inside  seat  There  was  but  little  snow  on  the 
ground  until  we  reached  Berwick,  but  after  passing  the 
Border  the  depth  rapidly  increased,  till  at  last  we  were 
obliged,  when  about  a  mile  from  Houndwood,  which  was 
then  a  most  comfortable  hotel,  to  leave  the  coach  fast  in 
the  snow,  up  to  our  knees  and  sometimes  our  thighs  in 
snow,  and  make  our  way  to  Houndwood  HoteL  My 
three  fellow-passengers  and  myself  met  with  great  kind- 
ness,  and  we  thought  it  likely  that  we  might  be  in 
pleasant  durance  for  several  days,  but  on  the  very  next 
day  the  release  of  all  the  detained  but  one  was  effected  by 
the  energy  and  activity  of  the  officials  of  the  road  trustees 
having  opened  a  way.  In  many  places  between  Hound- 
wood and  Cockburnspath  the  height  of  the  snow  equalled 
and,  I  believe,  exceeded  that  of  the  mail-coach. 

Another  severe  snow-storm  was  experienced  at  a  later 
period,  the  last  week  of  April  1827,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree  of  obstructing  travelling;  but  in  February  1831, 
one  of  unprecedented  intensity  occurred,  causing  the 
deaths  of  many  shepherds,  drivers,  coachmen,  travellers, 
and  others  who  were  exposed  to  it.  The  mail-coach  to 
Dumfries,  which,  I  have  been  told,  travelled  over  a 
district  of  greater  elevation  than  any  other  mail-coach 
in  the  kingdom,  was  under  the  charge  of  MacGeorge, 
the  guard,  and  Lawson,  coachman,  who  when  near  the 
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summit  level,  before  descending  by  the  side  of  the  Devil's 
Beef  Tub,  were  overtaken  by  the  snow.  They  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  coach.  What  became  of  the  poor 
horses  I  do  not  remember, — ^harnessed  as  they  must  have 
been,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  survived; 
but  the  mail-bags,  some  days  afterwards,  were  found 
fastened  to  a  post  by  the  roadside,  and  the  bodies  of  guard 
and  driver  about  a  week  afterwards  were  found  stiff  and 
cold  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Tweedshaws,  the 
place  for  changing  horses,  where  they  would  have  been 
sheltered  and  cared  for,  if  they  could  have  reached  the 
hut.  Poor  MacGeorge  was  a  proficient  on  the  bugle,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  discoursing  exquisite  music,  to  the 
delight  of  all  classes  of  the  district,  and  there  was  great 
sympathy  upon  the  occasion  of  his  melancholy  fate  and 
that  of  his  companion.  Since  1831,  we  have  had  in  Scot- 
land three  very  severe  winters,  those,  first,  of  1 838,  in  which 
an  intense  frost  continued  almost  without  intermission  for 
about  two  months,  and  is  known  by  the  elder  generation 
of  curlers  as  the  Canadian  Winter ;  second,  that  of  February 
1855,  very  hard  frost,  without  much  snow,  so  that  the 
whins  (AnglicH  furze)  suffered  severely;  third,  1860- 
1861,  destructive  both  to  sheep  and  shrubs;  and  the  last 
New  Tear,  1875;  but  notwithstanding  the  dreary  imprison- 
ment for  a  night  between  Tynehead  and  Heriot  stations 
endured  in  railway  carriages  on  the  New  Year's  holiday, 
in  winter  quarters  somewhat  different  from  the  -expecta- 
tion which  many  parties  of  friends  had  been  indulging  on 
the  day  for  meeting,  there  has  been  nothing  approaching 
to  the  generally  enormous  depth  of  snow  in  Scotland 
which  marked  the  years  1823, 1827,  and  1831. 
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The  winter  1836-1837  was  eorlj,  long,  and  severe.  In 
the  end  of  October  1836,  precisely  at  the  time  that  John 
Frost,  at  Newport  in  Wales,  attempted  to  frighten  or  over- 
throw the  British  Government,  our  own  John  Frost  held  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland  in  very  cold  and  rigorous  embrace, 
and  found  abundant  work  for  the  curlers.  I  remember 
seeing  in  October  1836,  and  also  in  the  following  month, 
within  a  mile  of  Pennicuick,  the  stocks  covered  with 
snow,  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth,  while  the  curlers  at 
Pennicuick  and  Bosslyn  were  engaged  in  the  roaring  gama 
In  the  following  year,  1837, 1  rode  to  Lanark  on  horse- 
back, on  the  4th  of  March,  a  beautiful,  mild,  sunny  day,,  and 
saw  the  farmers'  labourers  sowing  com.  A  few  days  after- 
wards a  very  sharp  frost  set  in,  and  on  the  1 6th  March  the 
medal  annually  given  by  the  late  Sir  George  Clerk  was 
played  for  on  entirely  new  ice,  and  was  gained  by  me,  one 
of  about  twelve  competitors,  by  ten  points,  on  the  Hurley 
Pond,  surrounded  by  wood,  and  on  which  the  sun  does 
not  shine,  in  winter  at  least. 

The  following  year,  1838,  was  a  season  of  singularly 
severe  and  protracted  frost,  I  believe  of  about  eight  weeks' 
duration ;  it  in  consequence  got  the  name  of  the  Canadian 
Winter.  This  season  having  proved  so  favourable  to 
curlers,  the  Grand,  afterwards  the  Boyal  Caledonian,  Curl- 
ing Club  was  formed  in  July  1838,  and  has  now  (1875) 
afiUiated  to  it  432  clubs  in  Europe  and  America,  which, 
reckoning  on  an  average  twenty-five  "  regular  "  players  to 
each  club,  will  give  a  total  of  10,800  actual  curlers  in 
Scotland  and  the  colonies,  not  reckoning  the  *'  occasional " 
players. 

There  is  something  very  animating  in  a  bonspiel  in 
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favourable  circumstances,  and  the  interest  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  combatants,  with  whom  there  is  ahnost 
invariably  friendly  rivalry  and  good-fellowship,  but  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  the  greatest  interest  pre- 
vails among  all  classes,  and  not  least  among  the  fair  sex. 
Upon  the  icy  arena  the  Lords  and  the  Lairds  must  for  the 
time  at  least  part  with  their  titles,  and  while  engaged  in 
this  friendly  warfare  they  are  held  in  repute  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  able  to  "  guard  a  friend,"  take  a  shot  by  an 
"  outwick  "  or  an  "  inwick,"  run  a  port  straight,  or,  what 
is  sometimes  the  prettiest  shot  of  all, ''  chip  the  winner." 

The  object  of  the  Boyal  Caledonian  Curling  Club  has 
been  to  draw  curlers  and  curling  clubs  more  closely  to- 
gether, to  adopt  a  code  of  rules  for  the  general  benefit. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  skip  of  my  rink  for  many 
years  before  I  left  Valleyfield,  and  often  had  very  arduous 
work  in  having  to  start  many  hours  before  daylight  for 
the  field  of  battle,  as,  for  instance  (in,  I  believe,  1850),  for 
Lochwinnoch  in  Ayrshire.  We  had  to  leave  Pennicuick 
about  4  A.M.  by  road  to  get  the  first  train  for  Glasgow, 
thence  by  the  Ayrshire  train  to  Lochwinnoch.  I  was 
balloted  against  one  of  six  rinks,  which  came  from  Dai-vel 
near  Ayr.  The  game  lasted  from  twelve  to  three,  at 
which  hour  the  fight  ceased,  and  in  my  rink  we  were 
victors  by  twenty-one  to  sixteen ;  our  opponents,  a  gallant 
set  of  fellows,  were  somewhat  disappointed,  and  told  us 
that  they  never  were  beaten  before,  and  I  rather  think  all 
the  other  rinks  from  Darvel  were  victorious. 

Every  keen  and  true  curler,  too,  knows  full  well  that 
every  skip  is  expected  to  possess  the  virtues  that  ought  to 
be  found  in  every  Prime  Minister  of  Britain, — keeping  a 
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watchful  eye  upon  the  tricks  and  tactics  of  the  enemy, 
having  the  light  and  heavy  artillery  always  in  good  and 
efficient  order,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  real  blockade, 
being  able  to  direct,  or  in  his  own  person,  if  need  be,  and 
with  his  own  physical  energy,  to  clear  the  decks  and  open 
theport& 

It  was  an  arduous  and  fatiguing  undertaking.  We  did 
not  reach  home  till  after  midnight,  almost  the  whole  time 
of  nearly  twenty-four  hours  having  passed  either  in  curl- 
ing or  in  travelling.  I  believe  on  the  occasion  of  this 
great  contest  there  were  1 50  clubs  and  1 200  curlers  en- 
gaged. The  contest  was  between  the  curlers  on  the  right 
or  east  of  the  Clyde  against  those  from  the  left  or  the 
west,  and  it  ended  in  favour  of  the  former  by  233  shots. 
The  sheet  of  ice  was  a  meadow  which  had  been  flooded 
in  anticipation  of  the  game,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  a 
third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  was  the  property  of  Colonel 
Macdowall  of  Garthland. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Benton  of  Pennicuick  was  a  keen 
curler.  Often  previous  to  1838  he  conversed  with  me  on 
the  desirableness  of  having  a  grand  central  club,  to  which 
all  local  clubs  should  be  affiliated,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  was  he  who  issued  the  advertisement  in  1838 
calling  a  meeting  of  curlers,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Boyal  Caledonian,  on  the  25th  July  of  that 
year. 

In  the  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851  there  were 
some  beautifully  polished  curling  stones  sent  by  our  late 
admirable  secretary,  Alexander  Cassels,  intended,  I  believe, 
for  His  Boyal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the 
patron  of  the  Boyal  Caledonian  Club.    The  unfortunate 
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Cockneys  and  Southrons,  having  no  knowledge  of  our 
grand  national  pastime,  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
stones  were  exhibited  as  models  for  cheeses. 

Few  of  the  .existing  curlers  can  now  remember  a  true 
and  keen  curler  of  the  last  century,  and  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman, who  lived  in  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh,  who  I 
bave  heard,  I  think  from  his  own  lips,  played  in  a  bon- 
spiel  during  the  first  and  great  American  war,  nearly  100 
years  ago.  Mr.  MacGeoige  told  me  once  that  in  a  very 
keen  game,  when  he  was  skip  of  his  rink,  both  sides  were 
equal,  and  MacGeorge  had  to  play  the  last  stone,  when 
some  one  said — "  Take  care,  MacGeoige,  there 's  a  guinea 
on  that  shot."  MacGeorge  could  not  and  would  not  play 
his  stone;  and  it  is  a  game  where  everything  of  the 
nature  of  betting  is  discouraged  and  detested  y  destruc- 
tive to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pastime. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

VISIT  TO  THE  CONTINENT  IN  1829 — DE  QUINCEY — WALK 
THROUGH  FRANCE  TO  GENEVA — DEATH  OF  SIR  HUMPHRY 
DAVY — ^THB  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD — SMUGGLING— DEATH  OF 
MY  BROTHER  ALEXANDER — ^DEPUTATION  TO  ROME — THE 
FRENCH  ASSEMBLY — VISIT  TO  NORWAY — HOSPITALITY  OF 
THE  PEqf  LE — ^TOUR  IN  SWITZERLAND — ^NORWAY  REVISITED 
— VISIT  TO  RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 

The  first  visit  which  I  paid  to  the  Continent  after 
leaving  the  Pension  of  my  dear  friend  Eymar,  was  in 
the  spring  of  1829.  I  accompanied  my  late  brother, 
Alexander  Cowan,  to  Keswick  in  the  end  of  April,  where 
his  fiancee,  Jane  Annesley  Thompson,  was  then  resident 
with  her  mother.  He  had  passed  W.S.  in  1828.  My 
brother  was  employed  in  1826-27  in  revising,  at  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  request,  the  proof-sheets  of  the  "life  of 
Napoleon,"  and  corrected  many  misstatements  regarding 
places  and  dates.  For  this  service  the  author  sent  him 
an  early  copy  of  the  work,  expressive  of  his  thanks,  re- 
corded in  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume  in  his  own 
handwriting.  The  volume  was  carried  off  from  my  house 
many  years  ago.     It  will  be  obliging  if  the  person  in 
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whose  possession  it  is  will  be  so  good  as  apply  for  the 
six  remaining  volumes. 

We  walked  all  the  way  from  Carlisle,  ma  Bassenthwaite, 
and  by  the  base  of  Skiddaw.  The  weather  during  the 
two  days  at  Keswick  was  stormy  and  wet,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  a  sight  of  Borrowdale  and  Lodore,  with  which  I 
was  delighted.  I  travelled  inside  of  the  mail-coach  &om 
Keswick  to  Kendal,  where  I  stayed  all  night,  en  route  to 
London.  About  half  way,  and  probably  at  or  near  Eydal, 
I  was  joined  by  a  middle-aged  gentleman  in  the  mail- 
coach,  with  whom  I  had  a  lively  conversation,  continued 
thereafter  in  the  commercial  room  at  Kendal,  where  we 
had  tea  together.  From  a  small  graduated  phial,  out  of 
which  he  poured  at  intervals  a  fluid,  without  the  use  of 
which  he  told  me  he  could  not  exist,  and  from  the  confes- 
sions voluntarily  made,  I  found  before  he  left'  the  room 
for  Manchester  by  the  night  mail,  that  I  was  right  in  my 
conjecture  that  this  was  no  other  than  Mr.  De  Quincey, 
the  English  Opium-Eater.  But  the  amusing  scene  of  the 
evening  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  third  party,  a 
commercial  traveller,  whom  I  have  met  with  since  upon 
"  the  road,"  at  York,  Edinbuigh,  and  Carlisle,  who  seated 
himself  at  the  tea-table  near  Mr.  De  Quincey  and  myself. 
I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  I  believe  he  was  a  York- 
shireman,  and  in  the  condition  which  commercial  ''gents" 
call  rather  "  fresh,"  but  he  listened  with  some  attention  to 
our  conversation,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  slumber,  which 
continued  till  after  the  horn  blew  and  the  mail-coach 
had  departed.  Upon  awaking,  he  asked  me, ''  What  has 
become  of  our  little  firiend  ?"  and  on  my  replying  that  he 
had  gone  by  the  mail  to  Manchester,  he  staggered  to  and 
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pulled  the  bell-rope,  and  when  the  waiter  appeared,  told 
him  he  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  gentleman  who  had 
gone  to  Manchester,  and  that  the  waiter  was  to  bring  him 
a  dish  of  qpioom  for  his  soqper.  He  was  however  per- 
suaded to  go  quietly  to  bed. 

I  left  London  for  Paris,  via  Brighton,  accompanied  by 
my  old  friend  Mr.  B.  T.,  and  spent  a  few  days  in  the 
French  capital  with  great  pleasure.  My  brother-in-law. 
Dr.  John  Menzies,  afterwards  a  medical  practitioner  in 
Leith,  was  at  this  time  a  student  in  the  hospitals  at  Paris, 
and  we  set  off  with  our  knapsacks,  intending  to  vralk  a 
great  part  of  our  way  to  and  through  Switzerland.  We  set 
off  by  diligence  to  Orleans ;  on  the  following  day  visited 
the  Ch&teau  de  la  Source,  so  called  from  the  ^  source,"  or 
sudden  burst  of  the  Loiret,  a  small  tributary  of  the  river 
Loire,  which  rushes  from  the  earth  at  once  in  a  beautiful 
pleasure-groimd,  in  volume,  I  imagine,  of  600  or  800  cubic 
feet  per  minute  of  pure  water.  From  Orleans  we  walked 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  in  two  or  three  days, 
through  a  fertile  and  interesting  country,  to  the  ancient 
cathedral  town  of  Nevers,  where  we  passed  the  night, 
during-  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  From 
Nevers  we  walked,  by  cross  country  roads,  quite  as  bad 
as  those  upon  which  General  Wade  successfully  operated, 
till  we  reached  the  ancient  town  of  Autun,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  to  bear 
his  name,  somewhat  contracted.  Our  object  was  to  reach 
Ohalons-sur-Sadne  in  time  to  embark  upon  the  steamer 
for  Lyons,  to  leave  C.  at  6  A.M.  For  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  travel,  during  the  night,  several  stages  in  an  open 
ehar-drbane,  but  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  to  arrive 
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in  time^  when  alas  I  one  of  the  wheels  of  our  char  came 
off,  and  we  lost  so  much  time  in  having  it  replaced 
that  we  arrived  at  the  wharf  just  as  the  steamer  was 
moving  away;  one  minute  sooner  and  we  would  have 
been  in  time.  During  the  day's  detention,  which  was 
tedious  enough,  I  had  repeated  proofs  of  the  detestation 
entertained  by  the  people  at  Chalons  of  the  then  existing 
government,  and  openly  expressed,  which  culminated  in 
the  three  days  of  Paris  in  the  following  year,  and  in  the 
expulsion  or  flight  of  Charles  x.  We  left  Chalons  the 
same  evening  by  a  steamboat  for  Macon,  whence  we 
vralked  to  the  Pont  d'Ain  in  the  Shone  valley,  and  then 
proceeded  by  the  diligence  to  (Geneva.  We  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  my  old  Mend  and  preceptor  Mr. 
Eymar,  for  eight  days,  at  his  beautiful  campagne  ''Le 
Chateau  Blanc,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Arve,  then  a ''  Pen- 
sion/' with  twenty  boarders  or  more  under  his  charge, 
chiefly  English  and  Scotchmen. 

During  this  walk  in  France  and  Switzerland  Dr.  M. 
had  hard  labour  in  making  his  garments  hold  together. 
He  had  purchased  a  pair  of  trousers,  I  suppose  cheap,  in 
the  Palais  BoyaL  The  thread  and  sewing  had  been  veiy 
bad,  and  almost  every  morning,  though  fatigued  by  the 
labours  of  the  preceding  day,  he  was  up  and  at  work  with 
needle  and  thread,  in  order  to  close  the  extensive  crevices, 
an  hour  or  two  before  I  required  to  mova 

During  these  few  days  I  attended  the  funeral  of  our 
distinguished  countiyman  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  the 
public  cemetery.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Englishmen  then 
in  and  near  Gleneva,  including  the  pensionnaires  of  Mr. 
Eymar,  showed  their  respect  by  attending  on  the  occasion. 
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though  without  the  habiliments  of  mourning.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  had  died  very  suddenly  in  the  Hdtel  des 
Balances  or  des  Ecus  de  Gen&ve,  where  I  arrived  on  the 
day  following,  eind  one  of  the  waiters  informed  us  that  the 
fish  which  was  served  up,  one  peculiar  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  had  been  destined  as  part  at  least  of  the  bill  of 
fare  for  the  author  of  "  Salmonia."  I  met  in  Switzerland 
afterwards  an  English  medical  gentleman  who  had  known 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by  whom  I  was  informed  that  Sir 
Humphry  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  prussic  acid 
medicinally  in  very  minute  quantity,  and  after  his  death 
the  small  vial  which  contained  it  was  found  empty,  no 
doubt  from  accident  or  inadvertence. 

Dr.  Menzies  and  I  arrived  at  Martigny  from  Geneva 
on  the  6th  of  June,  en  rotUe  for  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
After  a  night's  rest  set  off  on  foot.  The  weather  was 
intensely  hot  We  had  ripe  strawberries  in  plenty  for 
our  cUljeHfier.  The  distance  to  the  Hospice  was  said  to  be 
not  less  than  eight  leagues,  and  the  ascent  must  have  been 
fully  6000  feet.  It  was  a  hard  day's  work.  About  half 
way  we  halted  at  the  little  village  of  liddes,  where  we 
lunched  or  dined;  had  a  bottle  of  their  best  red  wine, 
which  cost  us  five  sous,  or  twopence.  At  St.  Pierre,  about 
three  leagues  still  from  the  Hospice,  we  came  to  the  snow, 
and  from  that  point  we  had  a  drift  of  snow  in  our  faces, 
as  if  it  w6re  midwinter.  Fortunately,  although  it  was 
most  fatiguing,  the  snow  was  not  deep,  and  the  posts  by 
the  wayside  indicated  our  course. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Hospice,  about  7  P.M.,  the  ther- 
mometer in  our  bedrooms  indicated  what  was  equal  to  14 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  1 8  degrees  below  the  freezing  point, 
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and  the  little  lake  near  the  building  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  had  not  been  visible  since  the  autumn  of  the 
previous  year. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  in  the  Hospice  an  apparatus, 
similar  to  what  is  common  in  the  London  chophouses,  for 
sending  up  the  food  by  mechanical  means  hot  from  the 
kitchen.  We  foimd  also  in  the  salon  de  lecture  the  reviews 
and  periodicals  of  France,  Britain,  and  doubtless  of  other 
European  countries.  There  was  also  a  very  good  piano, 
which  had  been  the  gift  of  a  lady  named  Campbell,  who, 
a  year  or  two  previously,  with  some  others  of  her  family, 
as  the  monks  told  us,  had  successfully  achieved  a  passage 
from  Chamouni  to  the  St.  Bernard  without  descending  by 
the  more  frequented  routes.  This  must  have  been  a  most 
hazardous  undertaking. 

We  were  the  first  visitors  firom  Britain  to  the  Hospice 
in  1829  after  the  passing  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act,  of  which  the  worthy  fathers  had  heard,  and 
we  were  certainly  welcomed  with  peculiar  kindness. 

Our  course  after  our  return  to  Martigny  was  by  the 
Baths  of  Leuk,  the  next  day  across  the  wonderful  pass  of 
the  Gemmi  by  Frutigen  to  Interlachen,  then  by  Lungem 
to  Lucerne,  the  ascent  of  the  Bighi,  Art,  Zug,  Zurich, 
thence  to  BaseL  We  went  by  diligence  from  Basel  to 
Strasbourg.  There  was  seated  a  remarkably  stout  portly 
man  of  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age.  He,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  passengers,  had  to  be  subjected  at  St.  Louis  to  the 
vt8^  of  the  custom-house  officers,  that  being  the  Douane  on 
entering  France  from  Switzerland.  When  he  resumed  his 
place  in  the  diligence  he  was  not  one>half  of  his  former 
bulk,  and  was  in  great  wrath.    "  Sir,"  he  said  to  me, "  they 
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have  plundered  me  of  the  whole  of  my  tobacco.  I  have 
not  even  one  little  bit  to  smoka  How  sorry  am  I  that  I 
did  not  ask  you  to  convey  a  portion  of  it  for  me!"  ^*  I  am 
obliged  to  you,"  I  said, "  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  one's  own  sins  without  bearing  those  of 
others."  I  should  not  have  known  the  poor  fellow  any- 
where elsa  He  had,  like  a  mummy,  been  swathed  in 
tobacco,  and  his  wrappings  and  trappings  wero  for  ever 
gone. 

Arrived  at  Strasbourg,  it  was  imperative  for  us  to  have 
our  passports  vis^,  which  prevented  our  leaving  by  the 
diligence  for  Mayence  on  the  morning  following  our 
arrival 

But  we  found  a  return  voiturier,  with  whom  we  agreed, 
though  it  was  difficult,  with  our  very  meagre  knowledge  of 
Gtorman,  as  of  his  of  French,  that  he  should  convey  us  to 
Mayence  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  (Friday), 
and  we  were  to  have  a  change  of  horses  by  the  way  (at 
Carlsruhe,  I  believe).  Without  our  knowledge,  he  had 
also  made  a  compact  with  a  lady  to  convey  her  to  Baden- 
Baden,  of  which  we  became  aware  after  the  lady  joined 
us,  from  our  course  beiog  towards  the  east  and  not  the 
nortL  We  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  reached  Baden 
in  the  evening,  about  six,  after  which  we  passed,  during 

ft  

the  night,  through  Speyer  and.  Worms  and  Mannheim, 
arriving  at  Mayence  according  to  contract  on  the  Friday 
evening.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  such  a  journey 
could  have  been  completed  in  the  time  with  the  same 
horses,  for  they  brought  us  all  the  way  from  Strasbourg. 
It  must  have  been  at  least  120,  if  not  140,  miles  by  the 
circuitous  course  by  Baden.     The  horses  were  but  skin 
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and  bone,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible.  As 
it  was,  they  were  frequently  stopped  for  half-an-hour  or 
more  to  have  a  piece  of  raw  meat  or  beefsteak  fastened 
to  their  bridles ;  succulent  and  refreshing  I  hope  it  was. 

We  spent  the  day  following  at  Frankfort,  and  after- 
wards went  by  the  steamers  to  Coblentz  and  Cologne,  and 
thereafter  to  Calais,  no  doubt  via  Brussels.  From  Calais 
we  were  passengers  by  a  steamer  direct  to  London,  and 
on  board  there  was  a  man  wearing  the  uniform  of  con- 
ductor to  the  omnibus  vehicles  in  Paris.  The  jacket  was 
richly  ornamented  with  lace  and  braid  like  that  of  a 
hussar,  and  he  was  connected  with  a  company  who  were 
about  to  start  the  omnibus  traffic  in  London,  which  has 
now  attained  such  vast  proportions.  He  told  me  that  his 
object  in  wearing  the  jacket  on  board  was  to  escape  the 
Custom-house  duty. 

I  again  visited  the  Continent  in  1831,  having  sailed  in 
the '  Batavier '  steamer  from  London  to  Botterdam.  My 
object  was  to  visit  my  dear  brother  Alexander,  W.S.  in 
Edinburgh,  who  was  married  at  Keswick  on  the  1st 
September  1829,  but  became  a  widower  on  the  8th  Feb- 
ruaiy  1831,  his  wife  having  died  of  consumption.  He 
himself  followed  her,  being  cut  off  by  that  fell  disease  on 
1 1th  December  of  the  same  year.  Our  party  from  London, 
,a  pretty  large  one,  was  sent  on  by  a  steamer  up  the 
Bhine,  but  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  in  France 
and  Belgium  in  the  previous  year,  1830,  we  were  neither 
allowed  to  enter  into  any  town  in  transitu,  nor  to  remain 
on  board,  and  we  had  to  lie  down  one  night  on  a  wooden 
floor  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  barrack  or  warehouse 
in  or  near  the  town  of  Nimeguen.     There  was  neither 
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chair  nor  table,  nor  any  article  of  furniture  whatever, 
nor  any  food  nor  drink  to  be  procured,  so  that  our  im- 
prisonment was  dieary  enough.  My  destination  was 
Bonn,  where  my  brother,  with  his  wife  and  her  mother, 
had  resided  for  several  months.  From  Bonn,  with  my 
three  brothers  and  three  Scotch  gentlemen  who  had  been 
my  fellow>passengers  from  London,  we  proceeded  up  the 
Bhine  as  far  as  Bruhl,  whence  we  diverged  up  a  valley  to 
our  right  as  far  as  the  " Lacker  See"  a  large  basin,  com- 
posed, as  were  both  its  area  and  the  valley  below,  of 
pumice-stone,  and  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. We  afterwards  hired  conveyances  to  Coblentz,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Ems  and  Nassau.  The  weather  was 
very  warm,  eind  the  fatigue  great,  and,  on  our  return 
we  reached  Coblentz  at  a  very  early  hour,  two  or  three 
A.M.,  in  a  boat  from  Niederlahnstein.  I  fear  the  long 
exposure  and  fatigue  were  very  detrimental  to  my  dear 
brother  in  his  sick  and  exhausted  condition.^ 

In  1838,  I  accompanied  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers  and 
their  two  daughters,  Grace  and  Margaret,  to  Paris,  a 
narrative  of  which  I  must  reserve  for  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

My  next  trip  was  a  very  brief  one,  viz.,  to  visit  a  paper- 
maker,  in  1845,  at  Giessen  in  Silesia,  who  had  taken  out 

^  My  brother,  whose  remaina,  as  those  of  his  wife,  repose  in  the 
cemeteiy  at  Bonn,  was  endowed  with  much  humour  and  a  fine  poetical 
tsste  and  genias,  and  a  touching  Memoir  of  him,  and  specimens  of  his 
poetry,  including  specimens  of  translations  from  German  poets,  was 
many  years  ago  aflfectionately  compiled  by  our  late  gifted  brother-in- 
law,  Allan  Menzies,  W.S.,  Professor  of  Conveyancing  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  who  died  13th  February  1S56.  Several  of  his  odes,  and 
translations  of  some  of  the  patriotic  and  war  songs  of  Germaoy,  ap- 
peared in  BladswoocPe  Magazine  iu  1827  or  1828. 


some  patents  for  improvements  in  papermaking  machinery. 
When  I  arrived  in  the  early  morning,  after  two  nights' 
travelling,  at  the  house  of  my  correspondent,  I  was  offered 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  before  I  was  even  offered  a  chair,  and 
the  whole  day  the  tobacco-smoking  was  incessant.  In 
the  evening  I  was  conducted  to  their  club  in  the  old  city. 
It  was  full  of  smokers,  who  in  the  dense  gloom  and  mist 
were  all  but  invisible.  This  was  a  hurried,  fatiguing,  and 
by  no  means  a  satisfactory  journey. 

My  next  visit  abroad  was  to  Paris,  in  October  and 
November  1849.  I  had  made  arrangements  to  join  my 
family,  then  at  Airds,  Argyllshire,  when  my  destination 
was  suddenly  changed  in  consequence  of  a  letter  inform- 
ing me  that  I  had  been  appointed  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  to  accompany  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  the  Honour- 
able and  Sev.  Baptist  W.  Noel,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Steane  of  Camberwell,  to  proceed  to  Paris,  eind  possibly 
to  Home,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  deliverance 
of  Dr.  Achilli  from  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Some.  I  left  Edinburgh  by  the  mail  train  the  same 
evening,  Thursday,  and  reached  Meurice's  Hotel,  Paris,  at 
nine  on  the  Saturday  morning.  The  gentlemen  named, 
who  were  already  in  Paris,  I  found  were  going  to  the 
French  National  Assembly  at  midday  to  hear  an  exciting 
debate  on  the  subject  of  the  occupation  of  Home  by 
French  troops,  which  created  at  the  time  deep  interest 
in  the  public  mind.  Although  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  recommendation  from  our  ambassador,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Normanby,  they  were  deeply  disappointed  by 
being  told  at  the  door  of  the  Chamber  by  the  Huissier 
that  their  admission  was  impossible,  there  being  no  room. 
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I  accosted  the  same  official^  telling  him  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons^  and  as  such 
entitled  by  courtesy  to  admission  to  the  Debates,  and  I 
showed  him  my  passport,  in  which  I  was  so  described.    He 
replied,  **  Sir,  I  think  that  will  make  a  difference,*'  and  came 
back  very  speedily  with  authority  to  admit  m&    Sir  C. 
Eardley,  having  overheard  this,  put  in  a  petition  for  him- 
self, saying,  "  I  was  once  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment for  a  few  days,"  and  upon  that  ground  his  request 
was  at  once  granted.    We  were  conducted  to  a  most  com- 
modious loge  or  pew  near  the  centre  of  the  hall ;  but  a 
more  tumultuous  and  disorderly  scene  I  never  witnessed. 
Not  only  did  several  of  the  deputies  repeatedly  impute 
&Isehood  to  the  orator  then  in  the  tribune,  when  they 
heard  an  unpalatable  remark,  calling  out  loudly,  **  Vous 
Tnentez,  vous  mmUz;'*  but  the  reporters,  of  whom  there 
were  a  laige  number  on  a  long  row  of  benches  next  the 
wall,  indulged  in  the  same  opprobrious  language.    The 
President,  Monsieur  Dupin,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  was 
seated  at  a  small  table,  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  of 
about  the  size  of  a  card  table.     There  was  no  official 
costume,  no  mace  nor  emblem  of  authority.     The  only 
implement  was  a  small  hand-bell,  which  he  was  ringing 
with  little  or  no  intermission,  and  which,  in  place  of 
quelling  the  tumidt,  appeared  to  me  to  be  regarded  more 
as  a  signal  for  its  continuance.    Sir  Culling,  pointing  to 
the  President,  and  touching  me,  said, "  Does  not  that  little 
man  put  you  in  mind  of  a  man  to  be  met  with  often  in 
the  streets  of  London,  sitting  at  a  table  ringing  a  bell  and 
selling  muffins  ?  " 
I  could  not  avoid  contrasting  the  scene  with  the  general 
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order,  propriety,  and  decorum  of  the  debates  in  our  own 
Parliament,  and  the  respectful  demeanour  of  the  members 
towards  each  other,  even  though  in  political  questions 
they  may  be  warmly  opposed.  Our  Parliament  has  been  for 
long  r^rded  as  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  presided  over 
by  a  gentleman  of  experience  and  commanding  presence, 
courteous  and  dignified  bearing,  who,  while  he  wisely 
allows  great  latitude  in  expression,  acts  promptly  if  the 
bounds  of  propriety  have  been  passed ;  and  when  he  rises 
in  his  chair,  thereby  intimating  to  the  House  that  he 
requires  and  invites  their  support,  he  is  invested  with  a 
power  of  enormous  value  and  importance  in  the  efficient 
and  decorous  administration  of  affairs. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  while  we  justly  look  to  our 
Oallican  neighbours  of  all  ranks  as  distinguished  for 
civility  and  politeness  in  social  life,  there  should  be  so 
painful  a  contrast  in  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  France  and  Britain  ?  I  have  the  warmest 
regard  for  the  French  people,  and  earnestly  desire  their 
progress  and  prosperity,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that, 
whatever  be  its  form,  they  may  be  blessed  with  a  firm, 
wise,  upright,  and  conciliatory  government 

We  were  honoured  by  being  admitted  to  various  inter- 
views with  members  of  the  French  Government  upon 
the  subject  of  our  mission,  and  were  greatly  indebted  to 
Lord  Normanby  for  his  polite  attention  and  introductions 
to  several  statesmen,  from  all  of  whom  we  met  with 
courtesy  and  attention*  But  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  we  were  induced  to  act  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  exertions  that  were  made  for  him. 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  when  we  waited  upon  him  at  his 
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bureau,  expressed  his  surprise  that  we  should  have  taken 
so  much  trouble  for  **  un  Jiofnme  si  pm  consid&^J* 

We  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  Lord  and  Lady  Nor- 
manby  at  the  Embassy,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
brilliant  reception  of  a  large  number  of  ladies  eind  gentle- 
men, including  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  France, 
among  whom  I  remember  Cavaignac,  Changamier,  etc. 

After  spending  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  it  was  judged 
proper  that  I  should  proceed  to  Lyons  to  await  there 
letters  from  my  colleagues,  which  might  probably  require 
me  to  proceed  to  Some  in  furtherance  of  our  mission.  I 
travelled  by  rail  as  far  as  Tonnerre,  thence  by  diligence  to 
Chalons.  From  Chalons  I  went  by  a  steamer  to  Lyons, 
and  on  the  deck  during  almost  the  whole  day  I  had  a 
most  animated  political  conversation  with  a  very  intelli- 
gent French  gentleman  upon  the  relations  between  France 
and  Britain.  He  was  most  anxious  for  a  close  and  fidendly 
alliance  between  the  two  nations  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
more  despotic  governments  of  Europe ;  at  the  same  time 
he  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the  policy  of 
the  then  exiled  ruler,  Louis  Philippe,  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  maniages  and  the  conquest  of  Tahiti,  and  he 
severely  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government 
and  nation  in  these  questions.  ''  But/'  he  continued,  "  I 
am  really  sorry  for  you  in  England.  You  can  do  nothing, 
and  obtain  nothing,  so  long  as  you  have  a  House  of  Lords, 
which  opposes  every  measure  that  is  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons. We  manage  much  better  in  France.  We  in  Paris 
can  at  once  send  to  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Bouen, 
Lille,  Valenciennes,  and  other  towns,  and  we  can  get  up 
a  revolution  for  the  good  of  France  at  any  time  upon 
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twenty-four  hours'  notice."  I  told  him  that,  though  the 
House  of  Loids  in  Britain  often  stood  in  the  way  of  good 
measuies,  and  caused  delay  in  their  adoption,  one  great 
advantage  resulted  in  every  change  of  the  law  being 
thoroughly  weighed  and  considered,  and  that  it  was  better 
far  to  have  matured  and  improved  than  hasty  l^pslation ; 
that,  moreover,  whatever  changes  in  our  laws  the  people 
were  really  in  earnest  for  being  adopted,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  always  in  the  end  obliged  to  yield  to  the  great 
advantage,  as  was  often  proved,  of  the  people  at  large.  I 
remember  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Brotherton 
telling  me  that  he  had  found,  by  reference  to  various 
measures  of  great  importance  to  the  people,  it  took  about 
eighteen  years,  upon  an  average,  after  they  had  been 
approved  in  the  Commons  before  they  could  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  Lords. 

From  Lyons  I  went  to  Annonay  to  visit  my  late  worthy 
Mend  M.  Etienne  de  Canson,  who  died  in  1860,  the  well- 
known  and  extensive  paper  manufiEUsturer,  grandson  of 
Monsieur  de  Montgolfier,  the  inventor  of  balloons.  My 
firiend  was  &om  hom^  but  I  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  his  venerable  fieither,  since  dead  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  This  old  gentleman  was  at  first  most 
unwilling  to  admit  me,  as  I  was  not  personally  known  to 
him,  and  he  came  to  the  front  door,  it  being  a  very  dark 
night,  with  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  the  handle  of  the  door 
in  the  other,  and  subjected  me  to  a  veiy  searching  inquiry 
before  I  was  deemed  safe  to  enter. 

This  venerable  gentleman  in  the  early  years  of  the 
French  Bevolution  was  in  the  army  of  Dumouriez  on  the 
Bhine,  but  he  soon  tired  of  warfare,  returned  to  the  paper- 
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mill,  and,  in  order  to  be  master  of  his  trade,  stripped  his 
coat  and  wrought  at  all  the  various  processes  of  the  manu- 
facture, in  which  he  and  his  sons  earned  a  deservedly  high 
reputation. 

I  have  frequently  visited  my  excellent  friends  the  Mont- 
golfiers  and  Cansons  since  1849.  The  last  time  I  saw  the 
old  gentleman  above  referred  to,  probably  in  1861,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  sowing  grain, 
which  he  exhibited  to  me  at  work  on  his  uncarpeted  parlour 
floor.  The  old  man  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  work- 
people, and  he  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis  xviil  as  Baron 
de  Oanson. 

The  papermiUs  at  Vidalon  les  Annonay  in  Ardtehe, 
and  at  Fonteney,  near  Montbard,  in  the  department  of  Odte 
d'Or,  are  among  the  most  extensive  and  renowned  for 
their  products  of  any  in  France.  For  photographic  pur- 
poses their  papers  are  celebrated,  from  their  purity  and 
the  absence  of  metallic  and  mineral  matter,  little  par- 
ticles of  which  affect  injuriously  the  labours  of  the  photo- 
grapher. 

During  the  Whitsunday  holidays  of  1854  I  escorted  my 
wife  and  two  daughters,  Catharine  and  Charlotte,  for  a 
short  trip  up  the  Bhine,  returning  from  Mannheim  through 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Vosges  mountains  by  Metz 
and  Saarbruck  to  Paris.  My  object  was  partly  business, 
partly  pleasure.  I  visited  several  papermills  and  dealers 
in  paper  in  Belgium  and  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing, there  being  at  the  time  in  Britain  an  extraordinary 
demand,  which  it  was  not  possible  for  the  British  manu- 
facturers to  supply.  I  had  one  day  called  at  the  warehouse 
of  a  large  dealer  in  Paris,  not  £Eir  from  St.  Sulpice.     I 
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foiget  the  name,  but  left  my  card,  the  person  whom  I 
sought  being  not  at  home.  Next  morning  upon  entering 
our  sitting-room  at  the  Hdtel  du  Khin,  in  the  Place  Yen- 
ddme,  with  my  wife  and  daughters,  and  expecting  to  sit 
down  to  a  tranquil  breaikfiast,  I  found  a  stranger  in  posses- 
sion, who,  without  mentioning  his  name  or  business,  broke 
out  in  a  transport  of  wrath,  asking  me  more  than  once  if 
I  knew  why  he  was  enraged  when  he  came  to  this  hotel  ? 
He  took  up  a  knife  from  the  table,  brandished  it  rapidly  in 
all  directions  to  the  alarm  of  the  ladies,  repeating  his  ques- 
tion with  great  vehemence,  and  at  last  answering  it  him- 
self, "  It  was  because  the  usurper  lived  here."  During  the 
lively  scene  I  kept  a  sharp  watch  over  his  movements, 
resolved  to  dose  with  him  in  the  event  of  any  actual 
violence  being  offered.  After  venting  his  wrath  in  rapid 
and  strong  language,  he  became  calmer,  opened  his  jaws 
very  wide,  asked  me  to  look  down  lus  throat,  and  also 
at  his  neck.  ''Begardez,  Monsieur;  the  wretches  over- 
powered me  at  the  barricades,  thrust  their  hands  into 
my  mouth,  and  dragged  me  through  the  streets  holding 
by  my  chin  and  jaws," — and  then  I  must  indulge  him 
by  surveying  his  neck  under  his  neckcloth,  where  there 
were  traces  of  scars  and  wounds  inflicted  during  the 
fight.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  at  all  sorry  when  my 
friend  quietly  took  his  leave  without,  in  so  far  as  I  re- 
member, uttering  a  syllable  about  paper. 

During  our  stay  in  Paris  we  drove  out  by  invitation  to 
dine  at  La  Jonch^re,  the  beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  Far^ 
quhar  Jameson,  banker,  close  to  Malmaison,  the  quondam 
residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  We  met  with 
great  kindness  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  as  I  had 
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previously  experienced  when  in  Paris  with  Dr.  Ghalmera 
in  1838. 

In  1856  I  was  tempted  to  accept  an  invitation  to  join 
my  brother  James  in  Norway,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
two  or  three  years,  his  object — salmon-fishing.  He  had 
crossed  to  Norway  a  few  weeks  previously  in  his  yacht, 
the  '  Breadalbane/  having  with  him  three  ladies  and  three 
gentlemen  including  himself,  and  they  were  located  at  the 
head  of  the  Nord  Fiord  near  Tonning.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  'Breadalbane'  should  cross  over  to 
Shetland,  in  order  to  carry  an  addition  of  four  persons 
to  the  party,  namely,  my  sister  Mrs.  Constable  and  her 
husband,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hanna,  and  mysell  We  arrived 
by  the  steamer  at  Lerwick  early  on  Sunday  the  10th  of 
August,  where  the  'Breadalbane'  was  waiting  for  us. 
During  two  days  thereafter  it  was  tempestuous  weather, 
but  we  were  enabled  to  visit  Scalloway  Castle,  a  vast 
keep  and  admirably  built,  and  the  grand  scenery  of  the 
Noss  Head.  We  embarked  at  Ler¥dck  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  13th,  had  a  most  stormy  passage  across, 
the  consequence  of  the  previous  gale,  but  we  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nord  Fiord  about  ten  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, in  about  forty  hours  from  Lerwick.  The  magnificent 
mountain  scenery,  the  hills  covered  with  fir,  and  with 
cherries  in  rich  and  ripe  abundance  growing  down  to  the 
water^s  edge,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barrenness 
and  desolation  of  Shetland^  It  was  a  day  to  be  held  in 
remembrance,  that  of  slowly  sailing  up  the  Fiord  to 
Tonning,  there  being  enormous  precipices  of  upwards  of 
2000  feet  perpendicular,  with  occasional  splendid  water- 
falls.   Two  of  the  peculiarities  of  Norway  arise  fix)m  the 
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fact,  that  from  the  mountainoos  nature  of  the  countiy,  and 
the  great  elevation  of  its  surface,  many  of  their  rivers 
are  each  almost  a  continuous  cataract  from  their  source 
to  the  sea,  and  again,  from  the  steepness  of  the  coast 
below  high-water  mark  and  the  vast  depth  of  water,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  ship  fiast  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
anchorage,  therefore  there  are  strong  iron  **  rings "  fixed 
in  the  rocks  all  round  the  coast  where  it  is  required, 
to  which  the  cables  of  the  ships  are  secured.  Before 
reaching  Tonning  we  passed  two  little  hamlets,  Inwick 
and  Outwick,  two  terms  well  understood  by  curlers,  and 
which  suggested  to  me  whether  curling  matches  or  bon- 
spiels  could  ever  have  been  played  here,  but  there  did 
not  appear  anywhere  level  ground  for  even  a  few  square 
yards  for  a  rink.  The  mountains  round  Tonning  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  not  very  far  off  there  were  the 
glaciers  of  Brixdal,  which  we  resolved  to  visit.  It  was  a 
very  tedious  and  fatiguing  expedition,  but  it  was  safely 
accomplished,  and  with  great  enjoyment.  We  set  off  in 
the  forenoon  in  the  yacht  to  a  branch  of  the  Nord  Fiord, 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  reached  Olden,  by  the  side 
of  a  magnificent  river,  whence  we  had  to  walk  through 
a  wild,  rough  valley ;  we  then  got  boats  to  conduct  us 
upon  a  lake  or  wandt,  after  which,  with  the  glacier  just 
before  us,  and  which  appeared  very  near,  we  walked  for 
some  hours  over  very  rugged  ground.  By  this  time  the 
day  was  far  spent,  but  we  were  conducted  to  a  house 
by  the  way,  in  which  we  sat  down  around  a  vast  reser* 
voir  of  ''nunmeL"  This  is  a  mess  prepared  from  milk, 
whether  from  the  cow,  goat,  or  some  other  quadruped,  I 
know  not    It  was  presented  to  us  in  a  large  shallow  tub 
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of  probably  not  less  than  four  feet  in  diameter  and  pro- 
bably not  aboye  a  foot  in  depth,  round  which  the  party 
sat.  Every  lady  and  gentleman  had  each  a  spoon.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  at  such  a  time  one  would 
have  been  doubly  blessed  if  fortified  with  Aiken  "  Drum's 
lang  ladla"  We  had  to  come  home  to  the  yacht  and 
thence  to  Tonning  with  the  same  means  of  transport  as 
those  in  the  morning.  We  reached  Olden  about  midnight, 
and  here  a  plentiful  and  elegant  repast  had  been  prepared 
for  the  party,  irUer  alia^  black  game  and  ptarmigan,  there 
called  ''  reipers."  One  attractive  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  in  the  two  young  ladies  of  the  household  wait- 
ing upon  the  party  at  table  just  as  ably  and  carefully  as 
domestic  servants  of  the  first  class  would  do  at  home, 
although  they  had  had  their  full  share  of  the  fatigues  of 
the  day.  After  this  hospitable  entertainment  came  to  an 
end  we  set  off  in  the  yacht  about  2  and  arrived  at  Ton- 
ning about  4  A.M. 

Another  day  we  went  to  another  little  hamlet  not  far 
from  Olden  upon  the  Fiord,  a  few  miles  below  amother 
large  glacier.  The  place  was  Loden ;  the  river  which  de- 
scended from  the  glacier  was  excessively  rapid.  Mr. 
James  Cowan  had  his  fishing-rod,  gaff,  and  other  gear. 
Bemembering  the  dictum  of  an  old  uncle  of  mine,  that  no 
fish  would  come  near  a  bait  or  fly  as  long  as  there  was 
any  "  snaw-broo  "  in  the  water,  I  thought  that  the  attempt 
to  catch  fish  from  so  rapid  a  stream  was  more  than 
Quixotic  We  were  joined  by  a  large  number  of  men, 
who  had  just  come  &om  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  near 
which  there  was  a  quantity  of  natural  grass  in  process  of 
conversion  into  hay.    These  peasants  were  owners  of  a 
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vety  small  portion  of  the  foreground,  but  their  posses- 
sions extended  a  long  way  behind.  They  were  clothed  in 
veiy  small  jackets,  like  those  made  for  them  when  boys 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  covered  with  a  vast  profu- 
sion of  buttons,  probably  a  hundred  or  more  on  each,  and 
they  wore  a  kind  of  Eolmamock  worsted  bonnet.  They 
had  left  their  sphere  of  labour,  that  of  making  hay,  for  the 
superior  attraction  of  seeing  fish  caught.  My  brother  had 
a  very  difficult  task  in  fishing  in  a  stream  so  rapid  and  on 
banks  of  such  steepness,  but  it  was  not  long  bef<Mre  he 
caught  three  salmon,  of  no  great  size,—  I  imagine  of  not 
more  than  8  lbs.  eacL  My  brother,  I  know,  was  very 
popular  among  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
waters,  in  which  he  had  fished  for  a  series  of  years,  from 
1853,  and  had  frequently  taught  them  how  to  fish,  besides 
making  presents  of  fishing-tackle,  such  as  was  not  to  be 
had  in  Norway.  I  should  not  perhaps  have  had  cause  to 
wonder  at  his  thinking  it  right  to  preserve  his  popularity 
when  he  proceeded  to  make  a  present  of  the  fish  to  his 
admiring  neighbours.  I  remonstrated,  saying,  "Surely 
you  will  allow  the  ladies  in  the  yacht,"  some  few  miles 
farther  down  the  fiord,  "  to  taste  some  of  the  fish."  My 
appeal  however  was  in  vain,  for  I  was  met  with  the  reply, 
"  You  are  not  aware  that  here,  as  in  Scotland,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the 
county  gentlemen," — these  peasant  proprietors  being  the 
only  county  gentlemen  to  be  found  in  Norway. 

After  spending  nearly  a  week  at  Tonning  and  neigh- 
bourhood it  was  necessaiy  to  leave.  The  yacht  could 
accommodate  but  six.  Dr.  Hanna,  the  Bev.  A.  Bum  Mur- 
doch, T.  Constable,  and  myself  set  off  therefore  to  go 
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across  the  country  to  Bergen,  a  journey  which  occupied 
eight  days — walking,  often  proceeding  by  boat  on  the 
lakes  or  ''wandts/'  and  often  by  carioles,  these  last  carrying 
but  one  person  each  in  addition  to  the  **  schutz  "  or  groom, 
frequently  an  active,  healthy  lasa  It  is  a  common  Scotch 
proverb, "  First  in  a  wood,  second  in  a  water,"  indicating  the 
national  caution,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  cariole- 
travelling.  In  Britain  the  practice  is  for  horses  drawing 
carriages  to  walk  both  down  and  up  hill.  In  Norway, 
where  the  roads  are  pretty  good,  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  the 
practice  being  to  go  down  lull  at  a  gallop,  so  as  by  the 
momentum  acquired  to  reach  the  top  of  the  next  brae  at 
almost  the  same  pace ;  on  these  occasions  the  occupant  of 
the  first  cariole  was  the  only  one  exempted  from  a  kind  of 
martyrdom,  caused  by  the  constant  discharge  of  a  kind 
of  gravel-hail  in  the  faces  and  eyes  of  those  in  the  rear. 

The  scenery  throughout  was  magnificent,  a  succession 
of  vast  rivers,  frequently  descending  in  waterfalls  of  great 
height,  and  precipices  of  many  thousand  feet  higL  We 
had  a  very  long  day  before  we  reached  Yick  on  the  Sogne 
Fiord,  where  we  had  arranged  to  pass  the  Sunday,  and 
which  we  only  reached  about  3  A.M.,  and  found  a  most 
commodious  hotel  and  kind  attentiona  We  attended 
church,  where  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  young,  who  came  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  "Proost"  or  Archdeacon  of  Yick,  having  heard 
that  there  were  strangers  domiciled  at  the  hotel,  politely 
sent  us  an  invitation  to  sup  at  his  house,  which  we  all 
accepted.  There  was  a  very  large  party,  and  a  sumptuous 
entertainment  and  great  cordiality  in  our  reception.     I 
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had  the  honour  of  sittiiig  next  the  Bishop,  who  was  in  full 
canonicals.  We  conversed  in  French,  and  I  believe  that 
my  French  was  considerably  the  better  of  the  two ;  but  we 
were  on  the  best  possible  terms,  he  praising  old  England, 
and  myself  speaking  of  admiration  for  ''gamel  Norge." 
But  what  puzzled  me  a  good  deal  was  that  a  certain 
seneschal  in  brilliant  scarlet  uniform  stood  constantly 
behind  the  chair  of  the  prelate  with  a  flagon  in  his  hand, 
out  of  which  he  frequently  filled  the  Bishop's  glass,  but 
what  were  the  contents  no  one  could  tell,  for  it  was  con- 
stantly in  the  hand  of  the  bearer.  When  I  revisited 
Norway  in  1858,  two  years  afterwards,  I  met  one  of  the 
same  party,  from  whom  I  learned  that  the  right  reverend 
prelate  had  been  deposed  in  the  interval 

We  left  Yick  at  an  early  hour  on  the  Monday  morning 
in  an  open  boat,  had  a  long  row  on  the  Sogne  Fiord,  en- 
joying the  beautiful  scenery  and  the  splendid  weather; 
our  destination  was  Gutvangen.  About  S  p.m.  we  came 
to  a  sudden  cleft  in  the  mountain,  and  entered  what  was 
a  branch  of  the  Sogne  Fiord,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Outvangen,  probably  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  entrance. 
We  had  not  rowed  &t  up  the  very  narrow  passage,  before 
we  were  surrounded  by  enormous  precipices,  which  Murray 
describes  as  being,  I  believe,  above  3000  feet  high.  In 
such  an  extraordinaiy  panorama,  my  feeling  was, ''  I  am 
doomed  to  constant  imprisonment,''  for  there  is  apparently 
no  means  of  escape,  and  with  great  depression  of  spirit 
for  the  time. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  little  poet-house  we  found  but 
little  for  us  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  we  were  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch,  who  went  with  his  fishing- 
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rod  to  the  river,  which  here  enters  the  fiord,  and  soon 
brought  ns  several  sea-trout,  which  formed  an  acceptable 
meaL  When  we  asked  the  good  woman  in  charge  of  the 
guest-house  if  she  coidd  give  us  any  wine  to  drink,  she 
told  us  the  only  thing  she  had  was  one  single  bottle  of 
Madeira  wina  This  was  but  Hobson's  choice,  and  we 
did  not  find  it  at  all  palatabla  Judge  of  our  surprise, 
however,  when  in  reading  over  the  pages  of  fche  book  kept 
by  law  to  receive  the  observations  and  complaints  of 
travellers,  we  found  an  entry  in  English,  written  twenty  or 
thirty  years  previously,  in  which  the  writer  complained 
loudly  of  the  dirt,  discomfort,  and  incivility  experienced, 
concluding  with  ''what  was  worst  of  all, — they  have 
robbed  me  of  my  bottle  of  Madeira !" 

Though  this  was  strong  circumstantial  evidence  of  theft, 
I  rather  disregard  it;  for  firom  my  own  experience  in  Nor- 
way in  1856  and  1858, 1  invariably  found  the  people  civil, 
honest,  and  obliging,  and  in  every  case  satisfied  with  the 
payment  made  for  their  services.  Our  wish  and  practice 
was  to  pay  them  not  less  than  their  due,  in  accordance 
with  the  tariff.  There  was  something  very  pleasing  in 
their  mode  of  taking  leave  of  us,  whether  as  boatmen  or 
drivers  of  carioles ;  for  the  invariable  practice  was  (after 
they  had  received  their  guerdon),  coming  up,  and  holding 
out  their  hand  to  shake  or  to  .be  shaken,  with  the  word 
"  Farvell,"  cordially  expressed. 

After  passing  the  night  at  Gutvangen,  we  set  off  in 
carioles,  passed  two  magnificent  waterfalls  a  few  miles 
off,  ascended  to  a  higher  r^on  by  a  winding  but  admir- 
ably made  road,  and  had  a  succession  of  magnificent 
sceneiy  at  Yossevangen,  Bolstadoren,  and  after  great  fettigue 
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and  long  days  of  travelling,  arrived  at  the  well-known  and 
comfortable  hotel  of  Madame  Sontnm,  in  Beigen.  After 
8ta3dng  two  days,  Dr.  Hanna  and  I  proceeded  to  Chris- 
tiansand  by  steamer;  thence  by  another  smaller  but 
powerful  steamer  to  Christiania.  This  was  a  delightful 
day.  We  were  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  within  a 
chain  of  islands,  which  encircles  a  great  portion  of  Nor- 
way, and  where  there  is  always  smooth  water.  In  some 
parts  the  channel  was  so  narrow  that  the  steamer  was 
close  or  grazing  on  both  sides,  and  the  scenery  was  beauti- 
ful We  met  with  great  kindness  from  two  Norwegian 
gentlemen,  who  introduced  themselves  to  us  on  board, — 
Mr.  Oscar  Pihl,  pronounced,  as  he  told  us,  "Peel,"  the 
name  of  our  great  and  lamented  statesman,  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Homann.  The  former  was,  and  I  hope  is,  a  civil  engineer, 
and  the  latter,  now  deceased,  was  a  barrister ;  both  were 
in  the  service  of  the  Grovemment. 

We  dined  at  the  houses  of  both  these  gentlemen,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  both  of  the  University  and  of  the  capital 

Dr.  Hanna  and  I  went  on  by  the  railway  to  the  Miosen 
Lake,  which  we  crossed  by  a  very  slow  steamer  to  lille- 
hammer.  Our  object  was  to  see  the  country  around  this 
lake,  which  differs  so  widely  from  the  bold  cliffs  and  moun- 
tainous ranges  in  the  west.  We  were  much  pleased  by 
the  fertility  and  symptoms  of  skilful  agriculture  around 
the  slopes  of  this  beautiful  inland  sea.  After  reaching 
Christiania,  Dr.  Hanna  and  I  parted,  he  to  return  by 
Denmark,  while  on  Friday  the  5th  September  I  came  as 
passenger  by  the '  Ganger  Bolf '  to  Hull,  which  we  reached 
on  the  following  Monday. 
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In  1857,  early  in  August,  thiee  of  my  daughters, 
Charlotte,  Mabel,  and  Anna,  with  their  brother  Charles 
William,  and  my  daughters'  worthy  governess,  Miss  Jane 
Newbigging,  preceded  me  to  Stuttgart  from  Leith  via 
Rotterdam  and  the  Rhine,  to  spend  some  weeks  at  Stutt- 
gart with  my  sister  Helen,  widow  of  Allan  Menzies,  Pro- 
fessor of  Conveyancing  in  Edinbuigh,  who  died  in  Feb- 
ruary 1856.  I  followed  about  a  fortnight  thereafter  by  a 
steamer  from  Hull  to  Rotterdam,  my  object  being  to  remain 
two  days  at  Ereuznach,  about  ten  miles  from  Bingen, 
to  see  my  dear  niece  Helen  Gillespie,  then  hopelessly  ill, 
and  who  died  in  Edinburgh  about  eighteen  months  after- 
wards. 

After  spending  some  days  with  my  sister  and  her  family 
at  Stuttgart,  my  party  set  off  for  Switzerland  by  railway, 
through  a  beautiful  valley  to  Ulm,  thence  to  Friedrichs- 
hafen  on  the  lake,  and  to  the  town  of  Constance,  thence 
down  the  Rhine  to  Schaffhausen,  where  we  spent  two 
days  at  the  Hdtel  Weber,  close  to  the  falls  of  the  Rhina 
From  Schafifhausen  by  rail  to  Zurich,  thence  steamer  to 
Horgen,  carriage  to  Zug  and  Art,  whence  we  ascended 
the  Righi,  partly  by  mule,  but  chiefly  walking.  On  this 
occasion  we  had  more  than  once  the  advantage  of  the  use 
of  the  telegraph,  thereby  securing  bedroom  accommodation 
for  the  night.  Switzerland  was  full  of  tourists,  and 
having  telegraphed  for  six  beds  at  Zurich  from  Schaff- 
hausen, upon  our  arrival  at  Zurich,  a  great  crowd  having 
assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  Hdtel  Baur,  my  name  was 
called  out  at  once,  as  having  secured  beds,  before  those 
who  had  not  used  the  telegraph  were  spoken  to. 

We  arrived  at  the  delightful  hotel  on  the  summit, 
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or  Bighi  Calm,  having  ascended  from  Art,  on  the  Satur- 
day evening.  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  inmates  were 
awoke  at  five  by  the  bugle,  that  we  might  see  the  sun 
rise,  and  a  glorious  panorama  it  was,  of  Alps  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  not  a  few  lakes  in  the  Oberland,  without  a  cloud 
except  a  few  fleecy  tufts  at  a  much  lower  elevation  than 
ourselves.  We  spent  the  day  with  great  eigoyment  on 
the  Bighi,  and  were  glad  to  meet  with  our  valued  Mends 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Brandis  of  Bonn,  enjoying  the  charm- 
ing views  and  treading  the  luxuriant  herbage  like  our- 
selves. 

On  the  Monday  morning  when  again  called  to  view  the 
surroundings  of  the  Bighi,  all  was  enveloped  in  a  dense 
fog.  We  descended  the  mountain  it  pied  to  W^ggis  on 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  we  dined;  got  the  steamer  to 
Altorf,  whence  we  had  a  conveyance  to  Amsteg,  where  we 
stayed  all  night.  Left  our  hotel  about  four  am.  in  a  car- 
riage and  pair  up  the  valley  to  see  the  remarkable  gorge, 
and  the  Devil's  Bridge.  We  drove  as  for  as  Andermatt 
to  breakfost,  and  returned  to  Amsteg,  Altorf,  thence  to 
Lucerne.  From  Lucerne  we  proceeded  to  Berne,  thence 
by  Thun  to  Frutigen  and  Eandersteg,  where  we  slept,  and 
next  day  we  crossed  the  wonderful  pass  of  the  Gemmi, 
remained  all  night  at  the  baths  of  Leuk,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  heads  of  a  large  number  of 
bathers  in  the  large  bath  without  being  able  to  pronounce 
to  which  of  the  sexes  they  respectively  belonged,  until 
they  appeared  in  appropriate  costumes  at  the  tabU^hdie 
an  hour  afterwards.  We  remained  at  Leuker-Bad  all 
night,  and  had  a  charming  drive  on  the  day  following  by 
Sion  to  Martigny,  and  thence  to  Bex,  Canton  of  Vaud, 
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where  we  slept.  Next  morning  we  visited  the  celebrated 
salt  mines  near  Bex^  which  I  had  visited  forty  years 
before.  These  mines  are  veiy  deep  and  very  hot  From 
Bex  we  had  the  rail  to  Yilleneuve  on  Lake  Leman,  whence 
we  had  a  most  pleasant  passage  by  the  steamer  to  Greneva, 
and  were  housed  with  tolerable  comfort  in  the  magnificent 
new  Hotel,  la  M^tropole,  which,  however,  was  not  quite 
finished,  and  the  noise  from  workmen  and  the  dust  were 
rather  annoying.  Bemained  four  or  five  days  at  the 
Mdtropole,  found  my  old  tutor,  Mr.  R,  of  1817  still  alive, 
but  veiy  blind ;  visited  him  at  his  countiy-house  at  Van- 
deuvres. 

At  Geneva,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  days,  and  a  charm- 
ing excursion  and  picnic  on  the  little  Salive,  we  hired 
a  carriage  and  pair  and  drove  on  the  Savoy  side  by  the 
Bhone  as  £Eur  as  to  Seyssel,  where  we  crossed  the  river, 
and  went  firom  thence  to  Lyons  by  rail  Here  our  ex- 
cellent Mend  Monsieur  A.  Boux,  from  Les  Pins  near 
Annonay,  joined  us,  and,  after  passing  the  Sunday  at 
Lyons,  escorted  us  by  rail  to  Andancette  station  on  the 
Marseilles  line,  whence  we  proceeded  in  carnages  to 
Yidalon-les-Annonay,  about  ten  miles  off,  after  a  veiy 
long  and  steep  ascent,  upon  a  visit  to  our  worthy  and 
hospitable  friends  the  Messrs.  de  Canson  and  de  Mont- 
golfier,  with  whom  we  remained  the  greater  part  of  a 
week;  thence  we  returned  to  Edinburgh  by  Paris  and 
London,  after  a  most  enjoyable  tour. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  a  day's  shooting  with  my  Mend 
M.  Etienne  de  Canson,  but  the  fatigue  was  excessive ;  the 
hills  were  very  steep,  and  in  a  great  measure  covered  with 
fir ;  the  lower  portion  however  was  occupied  by  vineyards 
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and  these  were  divided  by  horizontal  walls  of  about  three 
to  four  feet  elevation,  up  and  down  which  we  had  to 
spring  as  we  best  could.  The  game  (partridges) — ^the  only 
kind  we  saw,  and  scarcely  more  than  one  covey  or  com- 
pany, eompagnie^  as  it  was  called — ^when  disturbed  flew 
generally  to  as  high  an  elevation  as  they  could  reach, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  obtained  more  than  a  brace  of 
partridges. 

Almost  throughout  France,  from  the  Permis  de  Chasse 
costing  but  a  few  francs,  and  the  very  general  practice  of 
war  against  not  only  what  we  deem  game,  but  against 
other  forms  of  animal  life,  no  doubt  game,  and  small  birds 
too,  appear  to  be  doomed  almost  to  extermination. 

Owing  to  the  commercial  crisis  of  1857,  a  valued  friend 
of  ours,  a  Norwegian  merchant,  was  much  pressed  for 
money,  and  one  of  my  brothers,  having  eveiy  confidence 
in  his  honour  and  uprightness,  advanced  him  in  money  or 
bills  the  sum  of  £2000  or  £3000.  I  went  to  Norway  in 
the  following  year  (1858),  partly  to  obtain  security  for  re- 
payment of  the  loan,  which  security  he  had  already  offered, 
and  partly  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  in  Norway  along  with 
my  dear  daughter  Jeanie  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Thomas 
Chalmers.  I  found  that  my  friend  and  debtor  had  a 
most  extensive  property  not  far  from  the  thriving  port 
where  he  resided,  with  mills  and  farms  and  very  exten- 
sive forests.  The  property  had  already  been  burdened  to 
a  considerable  extent  for  previous  advances,  but  I  found 
that  there  was  a  large  reversion,  and  with  little  or  no 
delay,  and  at  as  little  cost,  I  was  put  in  possession  of 
ample  security  for  our  advances,  and  the  debt  was  not 
long  afterwards  extinguished.    There  were  no  enormous 
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fees  and  chaiges,  in  fact  no  fees  whatever  incmred,  to 
legal  practitioner,  such  as  are  exacted  at  home.  The  only 
expense  incurred,  which  I  beUeve  did  not  exceed  ten  or 
fifteen  shillings,  was  for  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  £2000  or  £3000  additional  had  been  borrowed 
upon  the  property.  In  Scotland  I  presume  that  a  trans- 
action of  this  kind  would  have  cost  more  pounds  than  in 
Norway  it  had  cost  shillings. 

We  had  a  frightful  storm  between  Hull  and  Christian- 
sand;  a  gentleman  passenger  was  thrown  violently  down 
upon  deck,  and  his  shoulder  dislocated.  The  dislocation 
however  was  promptly  reduced  by  the  sheer  force  of  one 
or  two  most  able-bodied  seamen.  Our  Poet-Laureate,  Ten- 
nyson, was  on  board  of  another  powerful  steamer  which 
was  exposed  to  the  same  storm  from  Hull  to  Christiania. 
He  lived  at  the  same  hotel  there,  the  Victoria,  where  we 
were,  and  we  met  him  one  evening  at  an  evening  party  at 
the  house  of  our  consul  Mr.  Crowe  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
Christiania.  Mr.  Tennyson  seemed  however  far  from  being 
at  ease  in  this  foreign  land,  and  talked  of  returning  to 
England  by  the  first  steamer ;  but  I  think  it  was  arranged 
in  the  evening  between  the  Poet-Laureate  and  a  Mr.  Wood- 
full,  an  English  gentleman,  that,  before  leaving  Norway, 
they  should  make  an  excursion  into  Tellemarken,  the 
southern  province  of  Norway. 

After  spending  a  week  in  Christiania,  and  receiving  much 
kindness  from  our  friends,  Messrs.  Pihl  and  Homann,  my 
daughter  with  her  husband  and  myself  set  off,  each  in  a 
separate  cariole,  for  Bergen,  which  journey  occupied  about 
a  week.  We  passed  through  very  varied  and  beautiful 
scenery,  of  which  one  noticeable  feature  was  the  vast 
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body  of  water  rushing  by  in  the  mighty  rivers,  as  at 
Naes,  Haag,  Husom,  and  other  places.  Near  Bjobeig, 
a  lofly  r^on,  and  near  the  Post  or  Guest  House,  the 
ptarmigan  kept  running  or  flying  along  the  road  but  a 
yard  or  two  in  advance  of  the  horses,  and  appeared  quite 
tame  and  in  great  numbers. 

I  slept  at  Leirdalsoren  on  the  Sogne  Fiord,  and  left 
it  by  a  steamer  for  Beigen  early  next  morning.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  rapid  voyage,  for  our  steamer  was 
constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  to  call  at  the  various 
little  ports  or  villages  for  a  caigo  of  cherries.  It  was  the 
first  week  of  August,  when  the  cherries  are  ripe.  I  was 
amazed  by  the  enormous  quantity  which  was  brought  on 
board,  and  as  much  amused  by  the  variety  and  oddity 
of  the  packages  in  which  the  fruit  was  stowed,  such  as 
wardrobes  and  chests  of  drawers,  hatboxes,  dockcases,  an- 
tique trunks,  and  other  queer  receptacles,  apparently  some 
centuries  old,  and  which  might  be  considered  a  tieasure 
in  the  museum  of  the  Antiquaries.  This  being  almost 
the  only  indigenous  stone  fruit  in  Norway;  and,  being 
most  abimdant,  there  is  a  great  rush  for  it  in  the  season 
in  Beigen  and  the  other  ports. 

I  remained  in  Beigen  for  a  day  or  two,  and  received 
great  kindness  from  Mr.  Carl  Konow  and  his  family,  to 
whom  I  had  brought  a  note  of  recommendation  from  the 
Honourable  Francis  Scott,  at  that  time  M.P.  for  Berwick- 
shire. Mr.  Konow  had  been  educated  in  England,  and 
spoke  English  almost  like  a  nativa  He  has  for  many 
years  been  a  member  of  the  Storthing,  and  I  believe  that 
no  one  is  more  universally  respected. 

One  object  I  had  in  coming  to  Norway  was  to  meet 
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my  brother  James  and  his  wife,  with  whom  my  daughter 
Charlotte  had  passed  a  few  weeks  at  Tomung,  at  the 
head  of  the  Nord  Fiord,  and  I  set  off  from  Bergen  by 
a  steamer  which  was  going  north  to  Drontheim,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  my  kith  and  kin  near  the  mouth  of  or 
in  the  Kord  Fiord,  who,  had  they  kept  their  time,  ought 
to  have  been  already  at  Bergen.  I  was  landed  from 
the  steamer  near  the  large  and  romantic  island  of  Bre- 
manger,  and  went  up  several  miles  in  the  Nord  Fiord  in 
a  small  row-boat,  but  not  being  fortunate  in  meeting  my 
party,  I  was  obliged  to  retium  to  Bergen,  and  soon  there- 
after had  to  proceed  to  Christiansand,  and  thence  to  Hull 
and  home. 

In  1860,  with  my  daughter  Mabel,  I  went  to  Russia  in 
a  steamer  from  Hull.  My  business  on  this  occasion  was 
to  learn  in  how  far  we  might  procure  a  supply  of  rags 
or  ''half  stuff"  from  the  Bussian  dominions  for  paper- 
making,  for  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  there  is 
understood  to  be  an  enormous  surplus  of  rags  beyond 
what  is  requisite  for  their  own  paper  miUs.  In  the  year 
1860  the  treaty  with  France  was  passed,  which  was 
generally  considered  by  the  British  papermaker  to  be  a 
very  one-sided  measure,  whereby  the  foreign  manufacturer 
was  enabled  to  bring  in  his  paper  to  Britain  free  of  duty, 
whUe  the  raw  material  was  not  allowed  to  be  exported 
from  such  country,  and  was  thereby  rendered  artificially 
cheap  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  My  mission  was  to 
endeavour  to  procure  from  Russia  the  raw  material  in  what 
is  termed  "  half  stuff"  or  rough  millboard,  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  converted  into  pulp  for  paper,  and  we  had  several 
parcels  of  it  sent,  which  we  had  expected  would,  Uke 
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other  law  materials,  pass  free  of  duty.  But  at  this  time 
the  duty  still  existed  on  paper,  millboard,  and  pasteboard, 
and  when  the  cakes  arrived  in  Leith  the  Custom-house 
officers  said  that  it  was  a  material  that  was  liable  to  duty. 
This  was  but  an  aggravation  of  the  injustice  and  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  papermaker,  but  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
with  the  Treasury,  they  being  satisfied  that  the  article 
was  worthless  for  any  purpose  except  as  a  raw  material, 
gave  way,  till  which  time  it  was  one  of  the  grievous 
restrictions  upon  our  native  industry,  and  helped  with 
other  absurdities  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  excise  duty 
upon  paper  and  boards  of  all  kinds,  which  was  effected 
in  October  1861. 

After  leaving  Hull  we  had  fine  weather  till  we  reached 
the  shore  of  Denmark,  and  also  in  sailing  up  the  Baltic, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  for  two  days  to  be  in 
the  wake  of  vessels  within  a  ship's  length  of  us,  both 
before  and  aft  enveloped  in  dense  fog. 

In  steaming  up  the  Baltic,  we  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  a  number  of  our 
fellow-passengers,  chiefly  mechanics.  Great  encourage- 
ment Ib  held  out  by  the  authorities  in  Russia  to  skilled 
artisans  in  England  to  transfer  their  services  to  the 
Emperor  or  his  subjects.  There  were  probably  thirty  or 
forty  of  this  class  on  board,  who  had  been  selected  from 
various  branches  of  industry  in  Britain  for  their  skill  and 
good  character.  They  engaged  in  various  games  and 
amusements  in  the  forecastle.  I  believe  for  the  most 
part  they  had  not  met  before  they  came  on  board.  We 
had  an  admirable  comic  representation  of  Jullien's  band. 
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by  the  aid  of  sticks,  fire-irons,  and  other  implements. 
But  the  most  amusing  exhibition  was  that  of  the  Yolim- 
teer  movement,  then  only  begun  in  Britain ;  their  drilling 
was  admirable,  and  they  were  generally  strong,  healthy 
young  men.  After  going  through  various  evolutions,  it 
was  announced  that  one  of  the  rank  and  file  had  de- 
serted; steps  were  taken  immediately  to  bring  him  to 
justice,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  a  court-martial 
was  formed,  and  three  or  four  donned  judicial  wigs  with 
an  ample  profusion  of  curls,  made  of  tow  or  flax,  and 
as  judges  with  great  solemnity  seated  themselves  on  the 
deck.  The  deserter,  after  an  exciting  hue  and  cry  and 
chase,  of  course  was  secured,  witnesses  appeared,  and  their 
evidence  was  such  as  to  enable  the  court  at  once  to 
find  him  gmlty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
by  the  president,  which  was  immediately  inflicted;  at 
least  the  yard-arm  was  duly  placed  and  a  coil  of  ropes 
got,  and  the  unfortimate  deserter,  a  little  fat  Dutchman, 
after  having  had  Uie  cap  drawn  over  his  face,  was  duly 
suspended  from  the  yard-arm,  but  not  by  the  neck,  only 
by  the  arm-pits.  The  whole  scene  was  remarkably  well 
managed. 

We  had  also  on  board  a  band  of  five  or  six  bell-ringers, 
who  favoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  their  skill  as  we 
steamed  up  towards  Cronstadt.  We  were  much  gratified 
by  the  melodious  performance.  The  beUs  ranged  in 
weight  probably  from  half  an  ounce  to  half  a  hundred- 
weight. 

A  person  on  board,  who  said  he  was  a  British  subject, 
but  who  spoke  very  bad  English,  asked  me  if  I  knew  a 
Scotsman  in  Bussia  named  Hopper.    I  had  known,  many 
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years  pTeviousIy,  a  James  Hopper,  a  native  of  Pennicuick 
parish,  a  joumeyman  papermaker,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  manager  in  the  extensive  paper  mills  of  my  Mends 
Messrs.  Trotter  and  Son,  at  Chimside,  near  Dunse,  Ber- 
wickshire. I  also  knew  Hopper  had  a  son  who  went  to 
Bussia  many  years  ago,  but  whom  I  had  never  seen ;  and 
that  Isabella  Dodds,  his  wife,  had  lived  for  some  years  in 
my  father's  feunily.  On  reaching  St  Petersburg,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  "  Mr.  Hopper,  Moscow,"  upon  chance  (I  had 
no  special  address),  that  I  intended  to  come  to  Moscow 
on  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  was  the  person  I  supposed 
him  to  be,  I  should  like  much  to  see  him.  I  received  a 
reply  sooner  than  I  could  have  got  it  by  post,  and  it  was 
in  these  terms : — 

''  I  have  been  in  this  country  for  seventeen  years,  since 
1843.  You  are  the  first  Scotchman  that  has  ever  pro- 
posed to  visit  me,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleasure 
I  hail  your  proposed  visit,  for  your  name  has  always  been 
a  household  word  in  my  father's  house. 

"When  you  reach  Moscow,  if  you  wiU  just  look  out  at 
the  station  for  the  person  most  like  to  a  huircUy  Scotch- 
man you  will  be  pretty  sure  to  light  upon  me." 

Whenever  I  reached  the  platform  I  knew  Mr.  Hopper 
at  once  from  his  striking  likeness  to  his  father.  He  was 
there  with  his  wife  and  his  carriage,  and  I  found  him  at 
the  head  of  a  large  iron-foundry,  and  a  kind  of  prince 
among  the  pec^le. 

Mr.  "Hoppet  told  me  in  Moscow  that  he  had  been  an 
apprentice  to  a  country  cartwright  in  the  county  of  Ber^ 
wick,  and  that,  when  Ids  time  was  nearly  expired,  he  had 
an  offer  to  go  to  Spain  to  put  up  some  machinery,  and  a 
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similar  offer  to  go  to  Bussia ;  that  he  considered  Spain  to 
be  a  countiy  that  was  going  back  in  the  world,  but  that 
Bussia  was  advancing,  which  decided  him  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  where  he  is  in  a  highly  influential  position.  He  is 
an  able,  intelligent  man,  member  of  the  British  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  thoroughly  posted  up  not  only  in  all 
the  scientific  questions  and  subjects  of  the  day,  but  even 
in  the  literature  and  political  and  social  questions  in  the 
various  nationalities  of  the  world.  Mr.  Hopper  has  done 
wisely  since  we  met  in  Moscow  in  sending  his  three  sons 
to  Dr.  Biyce's  Academy  in  Edinburgh  for  their  education, 
and  I  believe  he  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  young  men  in  all  the  usual  branches  of  useful 
knowledge. 

We  spent  two  or  three  days  in  Moscow,  and  visited, 
under  Mr.  Hopper's  care,  the  Kremlin  and  several  of  the 
ancient,  curious,  and  beautiful  churches,  full  of  pictures, 
and  with  crowds  of  beggars.  A  friend  of  mine  whom  we 
met  in  St.  Petersbuig  told  me  that  he  had  a  dozen  handr 
kerchiefs  when  he  left  Scotland,  but  they  had  been  all 
taken  from  him  except  two,  and  that  was  effected  by  the 
beggars  in  the  churches.  Mr.  Hopper  one  evening  drove 
us  out  in  his  carriage  and  pair  to  the  Sparrow  Hills, 
whence  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  old  city  with  its 
many  splendid  gilded  domes,  and  we  went  one  evening  to 
a  chapel  outside  of  the  town  proper,  where  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  exquisite  music.  But  what  I  was  most  interested 
in  was  the  old  part  of  the  town,  with  its  queer  allejrs, 
and  as  singular  occupants  of  the  booths  and  dens  used 
for  merchandise.  The  whole  struck  me  as  the  heattr-idial 
of  an  ^tem  city,  j^d  reminded  me  strongly  of  the 
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''  Arabian  Nights/'  with  which  when  a  boy  I  was  fasci- 
nated. 

In  St.  PetersbuTg  is  situated  a  large  mill,  the  property 
of  the  Gbvemment,  for  the  snpply  of  their  bank-note 
paper,  comprising  nineteen  vats;  and  as  the  notes  are 
issued  at  so  low  as  twopence  or  threepence  of  nominal 
value,  the  quantity  required,  even  for  replacing  the  wear 
and  tear,  is  enormous.  The  paper  was  made  of  flax,  and 
I  was  much  pleased  by  the  quality  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  carried  on.  It  was  a  very  unusual 
favour  by  which  I  was  permitted  to  enter,  for  generally 
both  natives  and  foreigners  are  excluded. 

The  distance  from  St.  Petersbuig  to  Moscow  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
being  about  600  versts  or  400  miles.  There  were  but 
two  trains  a  day  each  way  when  we  visited  Moscow. 
We  went  by  what  was  called  the  express,  which  left  St 
Petersburg  at  noon,  and  reached  Moscow  next  morning 
at  eight  (twenty  hours).  This  train  stopped  at  every 
station,  I  believe,  for  ten  minutes,  the  object  being  to 
allow  the  passengers  time  to  smoke  a  cigarette,  smoking 
being  specially  forbidden  in  the  carriages.  A  light  is 
always  kept  burning  on  the  platform,  and  I  was  amused 
by  the  alertness  of  the  travellers,  male  and  female,  with 
cigarettes  in  their  hands,  rushing  to  the  lights  upon  the 
train  stopping,  in  order  to  lose  as  little  of  the  precious 
ten  minutes  as  possibla 

Upon  reaching  St.  Petersbuig  we  were  charmed  by  the 
immense  volume  of  clear  water  delivered  by  the  Neva, 
and  by  the  beautiful  buildings  and  quays  and  bridges. 
In  conformity  with  advice  I  bad  received,  I  gave  public 
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intimation,  before  leaving  the  ship,  of  my  intended  de- 
parture from  the  country,  for  no  person  can  be  allowed 
to  leave  unless  he  shall  have  given  public  notice  in  the 
official  paper,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
persons  indebted  to  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor. 

We  left  St.  Petersburg  by  a  steamer  for  Stockholm  on 
the  5th  July.  There  were  numerous  Bussian  children 
on  board  going  for  sea-bathing  at  different  places  in  the 
Baltic,  and,  in  general,  under  the  charge  of  English  gover- 
nesses. We  put  into  Revel,  where,  it  being  market-day, 
we  were  amused  by  the  grotesque  dresses  of  both  sexes 
engaged  in  driving  apparently  a  brisk  traffic.  From  Bevel 
we  steamed  across  to  Helsingfors,  a  strong  fort  in  Fin- 
land, but  almost  a  deserted  city,  tar  there  were  scarcely 
any  inhabitants  to  be  seen, — ^here  we  remained  for  several 
hours,  and  then  went  on  to  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Finland,  situated  upon  a  river  of  no  great  width  some 
miles  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  Abo  we  pro- 
ceeded down  the  gulf,  but  part  of  the  machinery  of  our 
steamer  gave  way ;  we  were  close  to  Bomarsund,  and  were 
detained  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  till  a  steamer  from 
Stockholm,  going  up  the  Baltic,  took  us  in  tow,  in  order 
to  repair  the  damage  at  Abo. 

During  our  detention  at  Bomarsund,  we  found  one 
of  the  Aland  Isles,  on  which  we  landed,  in  general 
covered  with  dwarf  timber,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  in  great  need  of  being  drained.  We  came  upon  a 
little  simple  monument  to  a  young  countryman  from  Ayr- 
shire, named  Fairlie,  who,  I  think,  during  the  Bussian 
war  in  1854,  had  died  of  disease  after  a  week  or  two 
of  illness.     Alter  our  return  from  Abo,  we  were  taken. 
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across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  without  further  detention,  en 
rotUe  to  Stockholm.  This  magnificent  capital  is  situated 
upon  Lake  Maelar,  to  which  there  is  an  inlet  from  the 
Baltic.  The  sail  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  upon  this 
narrow  inland  sea  to  Stockholm  is  singularly  beautiful ; 
the  distance  is  probably  not  leas  than  fifteen  English 
miles,  through  a  constant  succession  of  villas  and  seats  of 
industry,  testifying  to  the  great  prosperity  and  comfort  of 
the  Swedish  nation. 

We  spent  several  days  at  Stockholm  with  great  pleasure, 
visiting  the  magnificent  deer  park  close  to  the  capital; 
another  day  we  crossed  to  the  palace  of  the  Queen  on 
the  Maelar  Lake,  a  beautiful  residence.  We  also  went 
by  steamer  to  the  ancient  University  town  of  Upsala, 
about  forty  miles  from  Stockholm,  an  interesting  old  place, 
the  scene  of  the  labours,  and  containing,  in  the  Cathedral, 
the  tomb  of  the  renowned  Linusdus.  We  drove  out  to 
visit  the  huge  mounds,  situated  three  or  four  miles  from 
Upsala,  said  to  be  the  buiying-place  of  Thor  and  Odin, 
the  mythical  personages  of  a  remote  antiquity,  who  are 
still  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Scandinavian  nations, 
and  to  the  former  of  whom,  I  believe,  we  owe  the  name 
of  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  "  Thorsday ''  or  Thursday,  and 
to  his  ancestor  Odin  or  Woden  the  name  of  Wednesday, 
originally  Wodensday,  may  also  be  ascribed. 

After  a  sojourn  of  nearly  a  week  we  travelled  from 
Stockholm  to  Gothenburg,  by  water,  in  a  well-appointed 
canal  boat,  a  great  part  of  the  route  being  on  the  great 
lakes  Wetter  and  Wener,  the  latter  so  vast  in  extent 
that,  except  in  one  direction,  we  were  (while  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake)  out  of  sight  of  land.    The  boats  were 
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somewhat  ciowded,  it  being  the  height  of  the  holiday 
season,  but  the  accommodation  was  very  good,  the  people 
civil,  and  the  charges  moderate.  We  left  Stockholm  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th  July,  and  reached  Gothenburg 
on  the  20th ;  upon  our  way  we  stopped  to  have  a  view  of 
the  far-famed  falls  of  Trolhattan  in  a  rocky  gorge.  The 
enormous  volume  of  water  in  its  rapid  descent  gave  me 
the  idea  of  the  ocean  having  been  let  loose.  We  spent 
some  days  most  agreeably  at  Gk>thenbuig,  and  met  with 
great  kindness  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gibson,  with 
whom  we  also  spent  a  charming  day.  at  their  beautiful 
residence,  Jonserud,  about  twelve  miles  from  Gothenburg, 
l>j  the  side  of  a  lake,  amid  exquisite  scenery. 

We  were  joined  at  Gothenburg  and  Copenhagen,  about 
the  25th  July,  by  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Mac- 
gregor  of  Leith,  Miss  Macgr^or,  Miss  Grant,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Gallic  of  Edinburgh,  and  spent  a  week  thereafter 
with  them,  with  great  pleasure,  visiting  various  palaces 
and  public  buildings  in  and  near  Copenhagen, — one  day 
having  made  an  excursion  to  the  beautiful  deer  park,  and 
another  we  went  by  a  steamer  to  Elsinore,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  this  interesting  portion  of  the  Danish  dominions. 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  in  the  Tivoli  and 
Alhambra  gardens  almost  the  whole  population  came  in 
crowds  to  enjoj  the  pleasure-grounds  and  music.  The 
charge  for  admission  was  very  trifling,  I  think  about 
threepence  for  each  person,  but,  from  the  immense  num- 
bers which  thronged  the  spacious  grounds,  the  receipts 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  I  could  not  help  wishing 
that  equal  inducements  in  summer  were  presented  to  our 
crowded  populations  at  home,  by  which  the  health  and 
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enjoyment  of  the  masses  might  be  materially  promoted. 
We  did  not  meet  with  any  instance  of  incivility  or  impro- 
priety of  conduct;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  scene  of 
perfect  decorum,  and  apparently  of  happiness. 
'  We  remained  at  Copenhagen  until  the  arrival  of  the 
"Edinburgh"  steamer  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  property 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Macgregor,  who  most  kindly  offered  us 
a  passage  to  Leith  in  that  vessel,  and  our  friends  men- 
tioned above  were  also  of  the  party. 

After  leaving  Copenhagen  we  were  detained  greatly 
by  a  stiff  gale,  wliich  rendered  it  prudent  to  run  into 
Mandal  in  Norway  for  a  supply  of  coaL  In  that  beauti- 
ful little  port  we  spent  a  few  hours  most  agreeably.  W^ 
left  Mandal  on  the  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  August, 
made  the  Scotch  coast  off  Aberdeenshire  on  Monday 
morning,  and  arrived  at  Leith  early  in  the  evening  after 
a  most  agreeable  voyage,  and  experiencing  much  kindness 
from  all  on  board. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  sorrow  to  my  daughter  and 
myself  to  hear  of  the  sa^  fate  of  the  ''  Edinburgh,"  and  of 
her  worthy  Captain  Steel,  and  the  whole  of  the  ship's 
company.  I  was  in  Leith  on  Monday  the  1st  October, 
and  went  on  board  when  she  was  taking  in  cargo;  on 
Wednesday,  two  days  after,  there  was  a  frightful  gale, 
of  which  the  barometer  had  given  no  warning,  which 
was  most  fatal  to  the  "Edinburgh,"  and  to  many  other 
steamers  in  the  North  Sea,  from  Hull  and  other  ports, 
none  of  which,  I  believe,  were  ever  heard  of. 

We  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  Volunteer  Beview  which 
was  held  in  the  Queen's  Park  in  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday, 
7th  August;  upwards  of  20,000  men  were  under  arms. 
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and  the  spectade  was  enjoyed  by  a  vast  crowd,  from 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  a  very  accurate  picture,  which  was  engraved,  and  was 
much  prized* 

In  each  of  the  three  years  1861,  1862,  and  1863,  I 
paid  a  visit  to  my  friends  in  Switzerland. 

In  1861  I  was  accompanied  by  my  two  youngest 
daughters,  Anna  and  Maggie,  and  my  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Chalmers.  We  visited  our  friends  the  Montgolfiers,  at 
Annonay,  and  Madame  Marie  de  Canson,  at  her  beautiful 
residence.  La  Eivoire,  and  then  proceeded  to  Eives,  in 
Dauphin^,  the  r^dence  of  Mr.  Elleber,  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Blanchet  and  Kleber,  celebrated  as  manufacturers 
of  paper  of  the  finest  quality.  We  were  received  with 
the  greatest  cordiality,  and  remained  as  their  guests  till 
the  foUowing  day,  when  we  visited  their  admirable  mills 
and  a  laige  and  beautiful  silk  manufactory  a  few  miles 
down  the  valley.  Mr.  Eleber  was  of  the  same  family, 
and  by  no  means  very  distantly  related  to  Napoleon's 
celebrated  General  Eleber. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  an  idea  to  a  stianger  of 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  countiy,  the  striking 
features  of  which  were  the  enormous  precipices  of  lime- 
stone rock  on  the  mountains,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
were  covered  with  wood,  and  in  the  valleys,  generally 
very  narrow,  were  copious  streams  of  the  purest  water. 
From  Mr.  Klebefs  we  drove  to  St.  Laurent  du  Pont,  a 
quiet  little  hamlet  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  valley, 
whence  issued  the  stream  which  comes  from  the  monastery 
of  La  Chartreuse  about  ten  miles  off.  We  were  comfort- 
ably acconmiodated  at  the  little  hotel  at  St.  Laurent  da 
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Pont^  and  next  morning  we  hired  a  conveyance  to  take 
us  to  the  celebrated  La  Chartrense.  The  valley  was 
exceedingly  narrow,  with  steep  precipices  on  each  side. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  monastery,  the  day  was  intensely 
hot,  which  induced  us  to  remain  for  shelter,  as  much  as 
possible,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  In  the  afternoon 
the  two  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the 
monastery,  and,  it  being  jour  maigre,  we  had  a  very  meagre 
collation,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  My  daughters 
were,  of  course,  not  admissible  within  the  waUs,  but  were 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  residuum  of  our  meal  afterwards 
in  a  house  outside.  • 

We  partook  of  the  far-famed  Eau  de  la  Chartreuse,  a 
delicious  liqueur  prepared  by  the  monks,  and  flavoured 
by  a  decoction  of  certain  odoriferous  plants  which  grow 
on  the  mountains.  I  was  anxious  to  carry  one  or  two 
bottles  of  the  liqueur  with  me,  but  one  of  the  monks  told 
me  that  they  could  not  sell  the  liqueur  on  the  Sunday,  but 
they  wotUd  be  glad  to  take  my  order  for  future  supply!  ! 

From  St.  Laurent  du  Pont — the  heat  continuing  ex- 
cessive— ^we  had  a  charming  drive  on  the  outside  of  a 
diligence  to  Chambery,  whence  we  proceeded  by  rail, 
and  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  evening.  The  Evangelical 
Alliance  held  its  meeting  here  for  about  a  week,  and 
we  met  with  many  friends;  among  others,  Bevs.  Dr. 
Outhrie,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  William  Amot,  William 
Beid,  and  Professor  Balfour  from  Edinburgh ;  Sir  Culling 
Eardley  from  London;  Mr.  Henderson  of  Park.  After 
visiting  my  old  friend  Eymar,  and  other  friends  in  and 
near  G^neva^  we  proceeded  to  Chamouni,  where  we  arrived 
on  Friday,  the  6th  September ;  on  the  following  day  we 
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ascended  the  Montanvert,  whence  Professor  Balfour  and 
T.  Chalmers  proceeded  as  far  as  to  Le  Jardin,  a  laborions 
expedition,  which  afforded  them  great  delight.  On  Mon- 
day, the  9th,  my  daughters,  T.  Chalmers,  Professor  Balfour, 
and  myself,  had  a  great  achievement  in  the  ascent  of  the 
Brevent,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  from  Mont  Blanc,  the  view  of  which,  and  the  range 
of  Alps  throughout,  upon  a  bright  cloudless  day,  was 
magnificent.  The  higher  part  of  the  ascent  was  difficult, 
particularly  for  females,  in  what  is  called  La  ChemirUe 
(the  chimney),  a  very  steep  and  rough  passage  up  the  face 
of  the  rock.  Wft  were  accompanied  by  some  Irish  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  latter  named  Dunlop,  and,  after 
our  safe  descent  in  returning,  we  united  in  giving  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  our  preservation  in  what  appeared 
to  have  been  a  dangerous  undertaking.  From  the  Brevent 
we  had  a  long  and  beautiful,  though  fatiguing,  walk  to 
La  Fl^re,  a  chalet  situated  nearly  opposite  the  great 
glacier  which  descends  from  the  Mer  do  Glace,  and  from 
which  issues  the  Arveiroa 

While  at  Chamouni,  we  had  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  our  late  dis- 
tinguished countryman.  Professor  James  D.  Forbes,  who 
had  spent  portions  of  several  summers  in  and  since  1841 
in  watching  the  steady  progression  of  what  might  be 
called  these  solid  icy  rivers,  the  glaciers. 

In  1820,  on  one  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Chamouni  valley, 
a  Dr.  Hamel  had  ascended  to  a  high  elevation  on  Mont 
Blanc,  when  three  of  his  guides  or  attendants  were 
suddenly  hurled  down  and  destroyed  by  an  avalanche. 

Professor  Forbes  having,  from  careful  observation,  calcu- 
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lated  the  rate  of  progress,  found  that  it  would  take  about 
forty  years  before  the  remains  of  these  poor  fellows  could 
emerge  from  the  bottom  of  the  Glacier  de  Bosaons ;  this 
prophecy  was  remarkably  fulfilled,  for,  in  1861,  forty- 
one  years  after  the  calamitous  event,  a  very  short  time 
before  our  arrival  in  Chamouni,  the  remains  of  two  of 
the  victims  came  out,  the  third  was  not  quite  so  far 
advanced  in  position,  and  I  was  told  that  another  year 
must  elapse  before  his  exit  from  the  icy  prison^  I  had 
the  sad  privilege  of  witnessing,  in  a  cottage  not  £ar  from 
our  hotel,  some  of  the  remains  of  the  clothing  of  the  two 
men  above  referred  to,  consisting  of  pieces  of  very  coarse 
cloth,  still  wonderfully  tough,  and  strong  leather,  no  doubt 
a  portion  of  their  boots,  pieces  of  iron,  apparently  of  a 
lantern,  and  human  hair,  some  of  which  was  very  dark, 
and  some  very  fair.  These  were  shown  to  me  by  a  poor 
woman,  who  told  me  that  one  of  the  victims  was  her  rela- 
tive, I  think  her  uncle.  When  the  remains  were  at  first 
brought  out  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  the  chief  portions 
were  collected,  and  the  funeral  took  place  in  the  cemetery 
at  Le  iVt^r^  with  due  religious  solemnity,  attended  by 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley. 

After  a  residence  of  one  or  two  days  at  Chamouni,  we 
set  off  in  a  carriage  as  far  as  Aigenti^,  whither  we  had 
despatched  two  mules  with  our  guide,  Michael  Carrier, 
to  conduct  us  to  Martigny  by  the  T6te  Noire,  a  magnifi- 
cent pass,  the  road  greatly  improved  since  I  travelled  by 
it  forty-four  years  before,  and  descended  the  long  incline 
from  Forclaz  to  Martigny,  probably  ten  or  twelve  miles 
in  length,  in  a  continuous  torrent  of  heavy  rain.  The 
following  day  we  went  by  rail  to  Bex,  and  steamer  from 
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Yilleneuve  to  Gteneva,  and  found,  as  before,  comfortable 
quarters  at  the  Hoid  de  la  Cauronne. 
After  a  stay  of  a  few  days  at  Geneva,  we  travelled  by 

■ 

train  to  Montbard,  and  were  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  our  friends  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Mont- 
golfier,  at  Fonteney,  their  beautiful  residence  in  a  thickly 
wooded  valley.  The  house  and  extensive  mills  attached 
to  it  were,  before  the  Bevolution,  an  extensive  Abbey, 
and  they  bear  ample  proofs  of  former  magnificence  and 
comfort.  The  place  is  named  from  the  purity  of  the 
water  which  flows  through  the  valley,  Fontainenette  (now 
Fonteney).  Near  Montbard  is  the  chateau  Bufifbn,  on 
an  eminence  enjoying  a  beautiful  view,  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  eminent  Naturalist ;  the  house  is  adorned 
by  a  vast  number  of  his  drawings  and  prints  of  the  animal 
kingdom  upon  the  walls  of  the  different  apartments.  The 
chateau  is  inhabited  by  Madame  Desgrands,  the  sister-in-* 
law  of  our  friend  Monsieur  Laurent  de  Montgolfier,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Monsieur  S^guin,  the  distinguished 
French  civil  engineer,  known  for  his  skill  and  success  in  the 
construction  of  iron  bridges  throughout  France.  Monsieur 
S^uin,  whom  I  visited  in  his  beautiful  chateau  at  Yar- 
agues  near  Annonay  in  1873,  died  in  1875  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-seven,  lamented  by  numerous  descendants 
and  relatives. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  London  I  was  joined  by  my  wife, 
and  we  proceeded  to  Southampton  in  order  to  bid  farewell 
to  our  daughter  Mabel,  who  had  been  married  on  the 
8th  of  August  previously,  to  Dr.  Hugh  F.  C.  Gleghom 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  who  were  then  en  route 
to  India. 
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In  1862  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  twenty-four  jmors 
in  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Kensington,  in 
Class  28, "  Paper,  Stationeiy,  Bookbinding,  and  Printing/' 
an  hononr  which,  I  believe,  I  owe  to  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B. 
The  section  of  jury  to  which  I  was  attached  was  composed 
of  six  members,  three  Britons  and  three  foreigners. 

It  was  a  most  agreeable  duty,  but  one  which  involved 
much  patience,  time,  and  careful  attention.  As  it 
happened,  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  could  con- 
verse both  in  English  and  French,  and  I  was  obliged* 
therefore,  to  repeat  every  observation  in  both  languages. 
My  attendance  lasted  almost  every  day  for  two  months, 
for  it  was  long  before  many  of  the  Exhibits  were  ready 
for  inspection.  I  believe  that  we  had  about  150  different 
Exhibits  to  examine  (often  several  times)  and  to  confer 
upon,  and  many  inquiries  and  a  good  deal  of  correspon- 
dence was  the  consequence.  It  fell  to  me  to  draw  up  the 
report,  a  task  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  some  members 
of  the  jury  and  others. 

There  could  not  be  found  more  intelligent  and  courteous 
men  than  our  foreign  confreres.  After  we  had  been  at 
work  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I  suggested  to  several  of  our 
own  countrymen,  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  our  foreign 
fiiends  to  depart  without  inviting  them  to  a  fiiendly  or 
social  meeting.  My  suggestion  was  most  cordially  ap- 
proved of,  and  I  was  requested  to  make  the  requisite 
arrangements,  and  take  the  chair  on  the  occasion;  I 
accordingly  ordered  a  dinner  at  Greenwich,  and,  in  name 
of  the  British  members,  invited  the  whole  jury  of  twenty- 
four  with  some  of  the  officials.  The  party  who  assembled 
consisted  of  seventeen;   seven  were  Britons,  and  ten 
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foreigneis.  It  so  happened  that  the  dinner  took  place 
on  a  Friday,  and  it  was  d  la  Oreenwich,  almost  wholly 
of  fisL  After  we  had  been  for  some  time  at  table  I 
oyerheaid  some  of  our  foreign  Mends  remark  in  French, 
"Are  we  going  to  have  nothing  but  fish  to-day?"  and 
it  being  Friday,  some  of  the  good  Catholics  had  no  doubt 
that  the  diet  was  thus  restricted  from  respect  to  their 
religion ;  they  were  much  pleased  when  told  that  ducks 
and  green  pease  and  other  good  things  would  follow. 

The  foreigners  were  men  of  eminence  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  thorough  gentlemen,  and  it  was  a  most 
agreeable  rAmion.  We  were  soon  thereafter  invited  to  a 
return  banquet,  at  Eichmond,  to  attend  which  I  came  up 
on  purpose  from  Edinburgh.  Such  meetings,  carried  on 
in  a  kind  and  friendly  spirit,  tend  in  no  small  degree  to 
cement  the  entefUe  eardicUe  between  the  nations. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1862, 1  accompanied  my 
wife,  two  daughters,  Anna  and  Maggie,  and  my  younger 
son,  John  James,  for  a  tour  of  some  weeks  on  the  Conti- 
nent. We  set  ofif  in  September  by  Boulogne  to  Paris, 
thence  to  Geneva,  Berne,  Thun,  Interlachen,  Lauterbrun- 
nen,  Grindelwald,  Meyringen,  to  Lucerne  by  the  beautiful 
Lungem  Pass,  Zurich,  thence  with  Anna  I  visited  Bagatz, 
and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Pfeffers  near  it.  We  re- 
joined our  party,  after  an  absence  of  two  days,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Schaffhausen,  stayed  at  the  Hdtel  Weber,  too 
close  to  the  falls  for  comfort  or  repose,  then  up  the  Bhine 
to  Constance  by  steamer,  up  the  lake  by  another  steamer 
to  Frederick's  Haven,  thence  by  railway  to  Stuttgart,  and 
on  to  Wiesbaden,  where  my  venerable  cousin,  Charles 
Yertile  (bom  1788,  died  1876)  was  residing  with  his  wife. 
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In  this  tour  we  were  accompanied  by  Mis.  Yertae,  the 
widow  of  my  cousin-geiman,  William  Yertae,  and  her 
daughter  Susan ;  they  remained  at  Wiesbaden  on  a  visit 
to  their  relatives,  while  my  party,  now  of  five,  returned  to 
London  via  Brussels  and  Calais. 

During  a  stay  of  a  few  days  in  London,  I  conducted 
my  younger  son,  John  James,  near  the  end  of  October, 
to  the  Exhibition  at  Kensington.  It  was  on  one  of  the 
shilling  days,  and  within  two  of  its  close.  It  was  exces- 
sively crowded.  We  met  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston  in 
the  crowd,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  good  people 
from  the  countiy,  to  whom  the  person  and  presence  of 
the  Premier  was  unknown.  Lord  Palmerston  cordially 
accosted  me, ''  How  do  you  do  1 "  Ireplied,  **  My  Lord, 
I  never  was  better,  and  all  the  better  since  I  left  you  and 
other  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons.^'  "Don't  say 
a  word,**  remarked  his  Lordship,  "against  the  House  of 
Commons ;  it  is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  I  know."  It 
is  well  known  that  his  Lordship  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  one  of  the  most  abstemious  of  men.  I  believe  a 
single  glass  of  sherry  was  his  allowance  at  dinner,  and 
however  late  the  House  sat,  his  custom  was  to  go  out 
on  horseback  on  the  succeeding  morning  for  one  or  two 
hours,  before  beginning  the  business  of  the  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  my  son  John  James,  then  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  went  to  Gleneva,  to  remain  as  an  Hhe  for 
twelve  months  in  the  Pension  of  my  venerable  and  valued 
fiiend  M.  Albert  Eymar — ^my  own  preceptor  in  1817-18, 
forty-five  years  previously — ^now  at  Colovrex,  his  beautifcd 
eampagnt  in  the  canton,  and  within  three  miles  of  Gteneva. 
I  was  induced  to  visit  my  son  and  my  firiends  at  Geneva 
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in  the  following  automn.  My  son  and  I,  after  a  few  days 
at  Geneva^  went  by  diligence  to  St  MaEtin,  and  thence  set 
out  for  the  purpose  of  walking  round  Mont  Blanc  by  Con* 
tamineSy  where  we  slept  and  engaged  a  guide  to  conduct 
us  on  the  following  day  to  Mottet,  on  the  south  side  of 
Mont  Blanc.  We  had  a  charming  walk  up  the  valley,  by 
If  ant  Bourant,  and  other  hamlets.  There  was  on  our  left 
a  lofty  ridge  of  precipitous  dififs,  as  steep  as  Salisbury 
Ciags,  but  probably  six  or  eight  times  as  high.  Between 
us  and  these  dififs,  for  about  the  breadth  of  a  mile, 
there  was  an  enormous  accumulation  of  rocks  and  debris 
of  rocks,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  guide,  pointing 
to  the  cliffs,  said  that  if  we  would  leave  the  usual  trade 
and  ascend  the  cliffs  by  a  path  which  he  knew  we 
would  shorten  the  journey  to  Mottet  by  three  or  four 
hours.  Trusting  to  his  safe  conduct  we  set  off.  We  had 
a  most  fatiguing  and  difficult  journey  across  or  by  the 
sides  of  the  fragments  of  rock,  and  a  still  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  ascent  up  the  face  of  the  difis  without 
anything  to  hold  by.  To  come  dovm  the  same  steep 
safdy  was,  I  am  persuaded,  impracticable;  but  judge 
of  our  horror,  when  we  reached  the  top  we  found  we  weie 
on  a  level  plateau  of  rock  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  width, 
with  a  frightful  precipice  of  some  hundred  feet  in  height 
in  front  of  us !  It  was  a  day  of  bright  sunshine,  and  the 
prospect  in  all  directions,  of  enormous  rocky  mountains, 
was  magnificent,  and  yet  our  feding  was  that  of  absolute 
despair,  that  we  should  not  see  another  day.  The  guide 
was  in  great  alarm,  and  called  out,  "  Oh  gentlemen  1  what 
istobedone?  I  have  mistaken  the  way."  Heranfirstin 
one  direction  along  the  plateau,  and  then  in  the  other,  and 
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after  an  absence  of  probably  not  above  ten  minutes,  re- 
tamed,  saying,  ^  Come  with  me,  gentlemen ;  I  think  we  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  descend  in  safety."  He  led  us  to  a  kind 
of  goUy,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  as  precipitous 
as  the  cliffs,  but  gradually  was  less  so.  The  gully  was 
filled  with  an  enormous  mass  of  loose  stones,  varying  from 
perhaps  half  a  pound  to  many  tons  in  weight.  It  was  a 
perilous  way  of  escape,  but  there  was  no  choice.  Where- 
ever  we  stepped  upon  the  mass,  which  consisted,  of  course, 
chiefly  of  the  smaller  fragments,  the  mass  b^an  to  move 
rapidly  with  our  weight,  but  fortunately,  from  the  rapidly 
decreasing  steepness,  our  speed  was  soon  arrested,  though 
it  was  a  dangerous  matter  to  avoid  being  earned  down, 
the  mass  being  set  in  motion  by  our  superincumbent 
weight. 

We  had  a  long  and  laborious  walk  to  Mottet,  where  we 
found  uncomfortable  quarters,  but  were  truly  thankful  for 
our  deliverance. 

On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  we  reached  Courmayeur 
on  foot,  a  charming  spot,  and  after  attending  service  in  a 
small  Protestant  church  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  with 
a  congregation  of  about  thirty  persons,  we  drove  down 
a  most  romantic  valley  to  Aosta.  At  the  Hotel  at  Aosta 
we  met  a  pleasant  party  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
amongst  others  Mr.  Malins,  now  Sir  Bichard  Malins, 
whom  I  knew  when  he  was  M.P.  for  Wallingfoid  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  now  one  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  of 
England.  I  met  with  Sir  Sichard  also  at  Chamouni  two 
years  previously,  viz.,  in  1 86 1.  From  thence,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  we  ascended  the  Grand  St  Bernard.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey  it  rained  incessantly;  it  was 
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bitterly  cold  at  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
when  we  airived  at  the  hospice  for  the  nighty  a  laige 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  arrived  from  the  Swiss 
side  thoroughly  drenched.  The  worthy  Fathers  seemed 
to  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  garments,  and  as  they 
were  served  out  without  much  care  whether  they  were 
suitable  to  the  station,  bulk,  or  even  to  the  sex  of  the 
recipients,  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  new  wearers  was 
grotesque  enough.  The  laige  number  of  the  guests  were 
received  and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  We 
came,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  voitures,  on  the  following 
two  days  from  the  Convent  to  Martigny  and  Greneva,  by 
steamer  from  Bouveret,  and  after  visiting  Mens.  Eymar, 
proceeded  by  rail  to  Neufchatel,  near  which  we  paid  a 
most  agreeable  visit  to  Mens.  Bovet  and  his  family  at 
their  beautiFdl  campagne  at  Colombier,  upon  the  borders 
of  the  laka  During  our  stay  of  three  days  there  was 
quite  an  inundation  from  an  excessive  £edl  of  rain.  The 
water  on  the  high-roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mens. 
Bovet's  was  in  some  places  two  feet  in  depth.  From 
Neufchatel  we  proceeded  by  rail  to  Montbard  in  the  C6te 
d'Or,  with  splendid  scenery  in  passing  through  the  Vosges 
mountains.  We  spent  a  few  days  with  our  friends  M.  and 
Madame  Saymond  de  Montgolfier;  the  former,  a  grand 
conseiller  d'etat,  died  in  1873.  I  found  that  my  friend, 
his  brother  Laurent,  who  had  been  visited  with  very  heavy 
domestic  affliction,  anxiously  desired  a  visit  from  me,  and 
I  accordingly  left  Fonteney  for  Lyons  and  Annonay,  and 
travelled  all  night  In  this  journey  I  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  peculiar  care  the  railway  rulers  in 
France  take  of  the  lives  and  persons  of  their  passengers. 
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No  one  is  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  a  railway  carriage 
unless  it  is  quite  at  rest  Twice  during  the  night,  at  two 
different  stations,  I  belieye  Dijon  and  Macon,  I  saw  a 
gentleman,  who  had  just  got  out  of  the  carriage,  standing 
ready  to  return  to  his  seat.  The  train  had  just  begun 
to  move  at  a  snail's  pace  when  two  gendarmes,  one  on 
each  side,  put  their  anns  within  those  of  the  unsuspecting 
traveller,  who  struggled  in  vain  to  resume  his  journey. 
The  same  a£3iction  befell  gentleman  No.  2,  with  re- 
sistance equally  unavailing,  at  the  further  station.  It 
is  Sochefoucauld,  I  think,  who  says — ^''H  y  a  quelque 
chose  dans  les  malheurs  de  nos  amis  qui  ne  nous  d^plait 
point''  Probably  the  feeling  existed  in  the  minds^  of  the 
captors,  and  I  am  sure  was  not  quite  absent  &om  some 
who  witnessed  the  serio-comic  scene  from  the  windows 
of  the  carriages.  After  spending  two  days  at  Yidalon, 
I  returned  to  Paris  without  halting  at  Montbard,  and 
reached  Edinburgh  just  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  held  in  Edinburgh  in  October, 
and  attended  many  of  the  meetings.  My  esteemed  Mend 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Lawson  was  then  Lord  Provost^ 
and  entertained  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Houghton,  and 
several  other  eminent  men  with  great  hospitality,  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  partake  more  than  once 
during  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  One  day,  after 
an  able  address  from  the  late  Lord  Curriehill  in  the.Free 
Church  Assembly  Hall,  I  gave  my  arm  in  going  down  the 
long  flight  of  steps  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  had  been  left 
quite  alone  in  the  Hall,  when  he  told  me  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  Lord  Provost^  and  that  ''the  house  was  the  best 
hotel  that  he  had  ever  been  in  during  his  life.'* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

REGOLLECnONS  OF  DB.  THOHAS  CHALMEB8. 

I  HAVE  already  narrated  the  tact  that  Lucy  Cowan, 
the  sister  of  my  paternal  grandfiEither,  when  she  returned 
from  London,  where  she  had  been  at  school  for  a  year  or 
two,  arrived  not  alone,  but  escorted  by  a  young  husband, 
Greorge  HalL  This  Lucy  Cowan  or  Hall,  the  aunt  of  my 
father,  is  therefore  the  link  which  connects  me  with  the 
Chalmers  fiemiily.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  had  two  children, 
George  Hall,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  as  my 
maternal  grandfather,  and  Elizabeth  Hall,  who  became 
the  wife  of  John  Chalmers  of  Anstruther,  and  the  mother 
of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  and  his  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters.  My  father  was  therefore  cousin- 
german  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  mother,  while  my  mother,  also 
Elizabeth  Hall,  was  cousin-german  of  Dr.  Chalmers  him- 
sel£ 

Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  bom  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
17th  March  1 780,  at  East  Anstruther  in  Fife,  in  a  humble 
red-tiled  house,  behind  a  row  of  somewhat  similar  houses, 
along  the  street,  and  at  a  higher  elevation,  and  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  bridge  across  the  little  streamlet  which 
divides  the  ancient  burghs  of  East  and  West  Anstruther. 
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Dr.  Chalmers,  when  a  student  in  Edinburgh,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centniy,  resided,  occasionally 
at  least,  in  the  house  of  my  grandfather,  Charles  Cowan, 
in  Edinburgh,  a  circumstance  which  Dr.  Hanna  mentions 
in  his  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  house  was  one  of  the 
jBats  or  floors  in  James's  Court,  in  those  days  inhabited 
generally  by  Edinbuigh  merchants,  and  in  which  my 
father  was  bom. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  when  he 
visited  in  the  house  of  my  father  at  Valleyfield,  in  the 
year  1810  or  1811.  At  this  time  Dr.  C.  taught,  or  per- 
haps only  attempted  to  teach,  me  various  problems  on  the 
astronomical  globe.  Four  years  afterwards,  I  accompanied 
my  mother  on  a  visit  to  her  cousin-german,  Mrs.  Dr.  Wood, 
wife  of  Dr.  James  Wood,  then  a  physician  in  Cupar,  after- 
wards in  Boyal  Circus,  Edinburgh.  We  went  by  pinnace  to 
Petty  cur,  thence  by  coach  to  Cupar.  On  Friday  the  16th 
June  1815,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  my  mother 
and  I  walked  ftom  Cupar  to  the  manse  of  Kilmany,  five 
miles  ofif,  and  walked  back  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  C.  was 
not  at  home,  but  we  were  kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Chalmers. 
I  saw  some  of  the  piping  and  apparatus  which  he  had  put 
up  for  making  gas  in  the  kitchen  fireplace,  for  his  use  in 
the  sitting-room,  probably  of  a  very  rude  construction. 
At  this  time  he  must  have  been  on  the  eve  of  leav- 
ing Kilmany,  for  in  two  months  thereafter,  my  father, 
mother,  brother  George,  and  myself,  having  spent  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  including  a 
charming  visit  to  the  most  hospitable  manse  of  Luss  and 
our  dear  Mends  there.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart,  visited,  on  our 
passing  through  Glasgow,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmers,  then 
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reaident  in  Charlotte  Street,  near  the  Gallowgate.  This 
must  have  been  in  September  1815. 

In  the  years  1815  and  1816,  along  with  my  brother 
Geoige,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  my  school  holidays 
with  my  relations  by  the  mother's  side,  the  Woods,  in  Elie, 
with  the  family  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Naime  at  the  manse, 
Pittenweem,  and  the  Chalmers  family  at  Anstruther. 

At  this  time  Mr.  John  Chalmers,  the  father  of  the 
Doctor,  had  become  quite  blind ;  but  I  have  heard  that 
even  before  Ms  loss  of  sight  he  had  been  unable  to  read 
the  letters  firom  his  son,  whose  penmanship  was  of  a  veiy 
peculiar  kind,  and  the  letters  used  to  be  placed  on  the 
chimney-piece  until  the  writer  paid  his  annual  visit,  when 
Thomas  was  required  to  read  them  aloud  sericUim  for  the 
information  of  the  &mily. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  one  of  a  very  laige  family,  whose  names 
are  given  in  Dr.  Hanna's  interesting  biography.  His  elder 
brother,  James,  was  for  some  years  in  a  merchant's  count- 
ing-house in  Liverpool  as  confidential  and  managing  clerk, 
and  thereafter  was  in  a  similar  employment  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  London,  in  the  well-known  East  India  house  of 
Small,  Colquhoun,  and  Company.  Mr.  James  Chalmers 
was  a  singular  being.  He  had  a  great  antipathy,  from  what 
cause  I  know  not,  to  his  Scotch  relations,  and  he  used  a 
peculiar  mode  of  consolation  by  the  resolution  which  he 
adopted  for  many  years,  that  he  would  always  have  a  spedal 
bottle  of  wine  on  the  day  that  he  heard  of  the  death  of  a 
Scotch  cousin.  An  elderly  gentleman,  one  of  the  number, 
once  called  for  Mr.  James  Chalmers  in  business  hours, 
when  he  was  much  occupied,  and  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  Uterally  bored  him  with  an  unceasing  torrent  of 
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questions.  Mr.  Chalmers  afterwards  drew  up  a  catalogue 
raiaannS  of  the  questions,  which  I  once  had  in  my  hands. 
It  was  headed  thus: — Specimen  of  Scotch  coueinahdp,  or 
the  art  of  asking  153  questions  in  one  Jumr  and  thirty-two 
minutes}  These  were  classified  in  a  tabular  form  in  whats, 
how,  why,  when,  where,  can  you,  etc.  etc.,  with  various 
adjuncts  or  modifications,  with  the  respective  number  of 
each.  I  do  not  think  the  answers  were  or  could  have 
been  waited  for. 

In  two  summers,  1829  and  1834,  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
his  fiEimily  became  the  tenants,  for  the  three  summer 
months,  of  my  house  at  Valleyfield,  where  they  thoroughly 
ezgoyed  the  freedom  and  repose  and  the  hill-sceneiy  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  an  intense  love 
for  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  summit,  and  their  various  cairns, 
so  that  it  was  allied  he  was  the  best  Tcpographer  of 
the  whole  range.  Many  of  the  natives  of  other  countries 
of  Europe  and  America  came  to  Pennicuick  on  purpose  to 
visit  him,  including  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Fry,  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  Mr.  Sheppard  of  Frome,  and  very  often  his  life- 
long Mend,  Professor  Duncan  of  St.  Andrews. 

In  1834,  Dr.  Chalmers  had  much  to  annoy  him,  parti- 
cularly in  what  he  felt  to  be  the  unkind  and  unworthy 
treatment  he  had  met  with  from  the  then  Town-Council  of 
Edinburgh.  I  often  heard  him  say,  that  he  supposed 
^'their  wish  and  aim  was  to  hunger  him  oof  If  there 
was  any  ground  for  this  chaige,  they  were  seconded  in  a 
place  where  it  was  least  to  be  looked  for.    His  physicians, 

1  I  do  not  profMS  to  give  the  number  accarately,  nor  the  time 
.  oooapied,  ud  I  may  haT^  exaggerated  loaewhal — 0.  C. 
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thinking  his  habit  of  body  too  fiill,  prescribed  for  him  a 
most  scanty  supply  of  nourishment,  and  often  was  I  forced 
to  conclude  that  this  excessiye  degree  of  starvation  was  a 
great  mistake.  He  ate  heartily,  but  always  sparely,  though 
he  had  an  excellent  appetite ;  Mrs.  Chalmers  was  veiy 
stem  in  enforcing  the  Sangrado  practice,  and  the  worthy 
Doctor  always  left  the  table  with  an  unsatisfied  but  hearty 
appetite,  and  I  believe  that  under  this  discipline  he  fell 
off  greatly  in  weight 

The  &me  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  a  preacher  had  reached 
London  many  years  before  his  brother  James's  death, 
which  happened,  I  believe,  in  1842.  The  latter  never 
would  go  to  hear  his  brother  preach,  and  when  asked  the 
reason  he  replied, ''  The  truth  is,  I  dinna  like  oddities.'^ 

I  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time  of  Mr.  James 
Chalmers's  death,  and  though  I  had  never  been  in  his 
house,  and  had  never  seen  any  of  his  family,  being,  as  I 
believed,  the  only  **  cousin"  from  Scotland  in  town,  I  had 
some  intention  to  offer  to  attend  the  fimeraL  Upon  men^ 
tioning  this  to  an  intimate  fiiend  of  mine,  long  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  Mr.  W.  S.,  a 
native  also  of  Fife,  who  knew  Mr.  C.  intimately,  he  gave 
me  no  encouragement  to  fulfil  my  design,  saying  to  me, 
^  Ye  needna  £ash ;  it  would  be  long  before  he  would  have 
attended  yoursv" 

I  was  present  on  one  occasion  with  Dr.  Chalmers  when 
the  mimster  of  a  countiy  parish  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
was  complaining  of  the  teiribly  wicked  state  of  his  parish, 
that  every  kind  of  vice  was  practised  in  it,  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  expect  any  reformation,  or  diminution 
of  the  widely  spread  immorality*    The  poor  man,  in  fact. 
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was  utterly  prostrate  for  anything  like  exertion,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  a  kind  of  despair. 

Dr.  Chalmers  afterwards,  with  reference  to  this  melan- 
choly jeremiad,  said  to  me, "  Yon  man  seems  to  be  always 
either  sitting  on  nettles,  or  is  surrounded  by  them  on  eveiy 
side,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  deliyerance  or  escape, 
and  destitute  utterly  of  self-help ;  the  most  hopeless  and 
forlorn  of  all  possible  situations  for  a  public  functionary  to 
occupy." 

The  following  was  told  me  many  years  ago  by  another 
cousin-german  of  my  mother,  the  late  Mr.  James  Naime, 
W.S.,  well  known  in  Edinburgh  forty  years  ago,  the  laird 
of  Claremont,  near  the  Magus  Muir  and  St.  Andrews.  Dr. 
Chalmers  at  the  time  was  on  a  visit  to  his  fiEither  at  An- 
struther,  and  one  morning  he  entered  the  manse  of  Pitten- 
weem,  a  mile  from  Anstruther,  with  a  small  paired  in  his 
hands  in  whitey-brown  paper,  saying,  '*  Dr.  Naime,  have 
you  a  good  watchmaker  in  Pittenweem  ?  I  have  just  been 
reading  the  article  "  Watchmaking  "  in  the  Encydopcedia, 
and  have  taken  my  watch  to  pieces  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  but  I  cannot  put  it  up  again."  I  belieye  that 
a  skilled  workman  was  found  in  the  ancient  burgh  capable 
of  putting  the  fragments  again  together,  to  the  satis£Eu^on 
and  relief  of  the  owner. 

I  was  told,  by  whom  I  now  forget,  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  on  one  occasion  preaching  in  a  pulpit  somewhere  in 
the  north.  When  preaching,  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
closing  one,  sometimes  both  hands,  and  then  using  them 
and  moving  them  rapidly  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
very  much  the  same  as  a  pugilist  would  do  in  a  boxing- 
matcL    A  poor  imbecile  lad  had  taken  up  his  position 
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in  fomt  of  the  gallery ;  having  believed  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  Doctor  were  a  signal  of  defiance,  or  a  chal- 
lenge to  fisticuffs,  upon  a  pause  occnning  in  the  preaching, 
he  is  said  to  have  called  oat,  **  Come  on,  man,  come  on, 
I  'm  no  feared  for  je  yet ! " 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1 838, 1  met  Dr.  Chalmers  one  even- 
ing at  his  brother's  residence  at  Merchiston  Castle,  and 
offered  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  as  his  interpreter.  The 
Bev.  Doctor  had  been  invited  by  the  Institute  of  France  to 
repair  to  Paris  in  order  to  be  enroUed  as  a  member  of  that 
illustrious  body,  an  honour  conferred  upon  foreigners  only 
of  the  highest  eminence.  My  offer  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted. We  arrived  in  London  after  a  most  pleasant 
voyage  from  Granton,  on  Friday,  1st  June,  the  day  on 
which  a  dreadful  outrage  was  coimnitted  near  Canter- 
bury;  a  band  of  labourers  having  wantonly  attacked  a 
party  of  military,  one  of  the  officers,  Lieutenant  Bennett, 
having  been  shot  dead  by  one  of  the  desperadoes.  We 
left  Piccadilly  for  Southampton  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  June  by  a  well-appointed  coach,  and  had  a  charm- 
ing  ride  through  a  beautiful  country,  passing  through 
Ouildford,  upon  a  long  ridge  called  the  Hog^s  Back, 
whence  we  had  a  splendid  view,  and  through  Win- 
chester. We  left  Southampton  by  steamer  for  Havre  de 
Orace,  which  we  reached  next  forenoon,  after  a  smooth 
and  pleasant  voyage,  and  we  were  for  two  nights  there- 
after comfortably  lodged  in  Wheeler^s  Hotel,  much  fre- 
quented by  Americans. 

In  these  days  great  delay  and  difficulty  were  experienced 
in  passing  baggage  through  the  Customhouse,  there  being 
many  hundred  articles  liable  to  duties,  but  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  a  Madame  Monsset^  a  female  agent  recommended 
to  me  by  the  people  of  the  hotel,  I  f onnd  it  an  easy  matter, 
with  but  one  exception.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  intrusted 
by  the  Eeverend  Dr.  John  Forbes  of  Ok^w,  a  most 
eminent  mathematician,  lately  deceased,  with  about  a 
dozen  copies  of  a  volume  of  his  on  the  higher  mathematics, 
for  presentation  to  some  of  the  eminent  members  of  the 
Institute.  In  the  work  there  were  a  number  of  diagrams, 
which  the  douaniers  suspected  or  believed  to  be  drawings 
of  infernal  machines,  to  be  used  against  the  person  of  their 
Sovereign.  It  was  only  alter  more  than  one  consultation 
with  a  higher  officer  in  the  department  in  his  mndum  ihst 
permission  was  given  for  the  dreaded  volume  to  enter. 

It  was  a  beautifdl  evening  that  we  spent  at  Havre,  and 
the  whole  party,  I  believe,  walked  out  on  the  public  prome- 
nade, near  Ingouville,  above  the  port,  where,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  we  met  an  intimate  Mend  and  admirer  of  the 
Doctor,  in  the  person  of  a  Mrs.  Dunlop,  an  elderly  lady, 
whose  surprise  at  this  unexpected  rencontre  was  beyond 
all  bounds.  ''Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Chalmers  1  I  canna  believe 
that  this  is  you  1  **  and  she  pronounced  his  name  in  rapid 
succession,  in  the  hope  apparently  that  fidth  in  his  being 
actually  present  might  be  the  result  The  good  lady,  it 
appeared,  had  a  watch  which  was  intended  for  one  of  Dr. 
Chalmers's  daughters,  and  had  been  longing  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  despatching  it  so  as  to  reach  the  party  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  But  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in 
finding  the  place  where  Mrs.  Dunlop  resided  in  Havre, 
which  was  in  the  Hdtel  and  Bue  de  TEurope.  Dr.  C.  not 
having  heard  distinctly,  thought  Mrs.  D.  had  said  Bue  de 
Bomp^  or  Bump  Street!     After  some  delay  the  watch 
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was  procured,  and  reached  the  hands  of  Miss  Margaret 
Chalmers.  We  were  joined  at  Havre  by  the  late  Mr. 
Colquhoun  of  Eillermont,  at  that  time  M.P.  for  Kilmar- 
nock, and  his  sister-in-law,  the  Honourable  Miss  Powjs, 
who  accompanied  us  in  a  steamer  firom  Havre  de  Grace  to 
Bouen,  passing  through  exquisitely  beautiful  scenery  on 
both  sides  of  the  Seine.  The  voyage  occupied  six  or  seven 
hours,  and  the  only  disagreement  or  vexation  which  befell 
the  worthy  Doctor  arose  from  what  he  deemed  to  be  con- 
vincing illustrations  of  the  terrible  evils  arising  fix>m  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  France.  In 
steaming  up  the  Seine,  in  place  of  seeing  large  well-fenced 
and  well-cultivated  fields  containing  but  one  kind  of  crop, 
as  is  wellnigh  the  universal  practice  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  system  pursued  in  France  and  other  European 
coimtries  is  never  to  have  more  than  one  ridge  or  breadth 
of  five  or  six  yards  of  one  kind  of  crop,  and  those  appar- 
ently without  any  prescribed  order  of  succession.  Dr. 
Chalmers  repeatedly  lifted  his  staff,  and  pointing  to  this 
unvarying  system  of  patchwork,  said,  "Look  at  those 
swatches  of  ribbons  in  the  fields ;  they  are  just  making 
mince-collops  of  France."  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  kind  of  patchwork,  although  the  subdi- 
vision of  property  may  tend  to  confirm  a  system  which 
appears  to  me  wasteful,  and  opposed  to  sound  economy. 
The  practice  has  no  doubt  existed  in  France  for  many 
generations;  and  another  marked  difference  between 
French  and  English  country  life  is  this,  that  in  France 
we  scarcely  ever  see  a  farm-house,  except^  in  the  dose 
vicinity  of  a  town  or  village.    I  presume  that  residences 
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in  the  countiy  in  France,  detached  fix>m  neighbonrs,  have 
not  been  felt  to  be  so  secure  firom  noctnmal  attacks  as 
our  smiling  and  cosy  fann-houses,  byres,  and  stables,  con- 
veniently situated  in  the  heart  of  our  fieurms  throughout 
both  England  and  Scotland. 

We  were  detained  at  the  H6tel  d'Angleterre  at  Bouen 
for  two  or  three  days  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mrs. 
Chalmers,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  our  sijovr  Mr. 
Colquhoim  and  Miss  Powys  remained  with  us.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  that  lady's  name,  which,  I  believe,  she  has  since 
changed  for  that  of  her  husband,  was  pronounced  in  but 
one  syllable,  and  is  sounded  exactly  as  we  should  pro- 
nounce in  conversation  the  words  "m'  spouse,''  and 
repeatedly  during  these  days  at  Bouen  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  to  which  of  the  two  ladies,  and  in  their  ab- 
sence, the  Doctor  referred. 

One  day  at  the  table-d'hdte  at  Bouen  we  sat  down  a 
party  of  about  twenty  persons.  There  was  a  view  from 
the  windows  of  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  over  the  Seine, 
the  busy  river,  and  steep  banks  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  sitting  at  table,  addressed  himself  to  the  person 
next  him  in  what  he  intended  for  French,  remarking 
''  Belle  ville.  Monsieur,  belle  pont,"  etc.  etc.,  to  which  there 
was  no  response;  but  the  worthy  Doctor  persevered  in 
his  attempt  at  friendly  conversation,  when  the  person 
addressed  at  last  replied  with  a  strong  Northumbrian 
accent  or  Berwick  burr,  *'Dear  sir,  I  wad  understand 
ye  £Eir  better  if  ye  wad  jeest  speak  in  broad  Scotch."  It 
turned  out  that  the  whole  party  at  the  table  were  either 
Scotch  or  English,  and  the  Northumbrian  was  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker  from  Newcastle,  who  was  going 
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to  Paris  for  the  newest  fashions  and  impiovements  in 
sextants,  theodolites,  etc. 

In  Paris,  where  we  arrived  by  the  Diligence,  after  a  stay 
in  Bouen  of  two  days,  we  took  up  our  abode  in  the  Hdtel 
Castellane  in  the  Faubouig  St  Gtermain,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  at  the  top  of  the  £ue  du  Bao.  It  was  a 
quiet,  uninteresting  quarter,  but  the  object  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers and  his  family  was  to  be  near  some  valued  Mends 
who  lived  in  the  hotel  or  the  neighbourhood,  among  others 
Lord  and  Lady  Elgin,  Sir  John  Hay,  Bart.,  of  Eingsmea- 
dows,  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  all  now  deceased. 
I  generally  accompanied  Dr.  Chalmers  as  his  interpreter, 
when  we  waited  on  several  of  the  most  eminent  men,  such 
as  the  Due  de  Broglie,  Monsieur  Guizot,  M.  Arago,  M. 
Mignet,  and  several  others  whose  names  I  forget,  by  all 
of  whom  we  were  reoeived  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
often  with  great  cordiality  or  empressemeTU.  More  than 
once  we  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  a  sAinee  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  but  there  was  nothing  of  greater 
interest  than  "projets  de  loi"  for  ratifying  certain  rail- 
roads. In  retiring  from  the  magnificent  chamber.  Dr.  C. 
said  to  me, "  1  have  not  understood  one  word,  but  it  has 
been  a  most  interesting  pantomime."  On  reaching  the 
noble  colonnade  with  its  flight  of  steps  towards  the 
street,  he  suddenly  stopped,  leant  heavily  on  my  arm, 
and  gave  vent  to  bursts  or  guffaws  of  loud  laughter, 
frequently  repeated,  and  at  last,  when  able  to  articulate, 
he  began,  holding  out  his  massive  silver-mounted  staff, 
"Look  there,  sir!  look,  sir!  When  we  go  down  Par- 
liament Street  in  London,  when  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment are  sitting,  one  is  struck  with  the  magnificence 
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of  the  equipages,  the  sleek,  the  well-fed  and  well- 
groomed  horses,  the  richness  and  the  variety  of  the 
liveries,  the  substance  and  comfortable  appearance  of  the 
coachmen  and  grooms,  all  testifying  to  the  wealth  and 
splendour  and  comfort  of  the  aristocracy  of  Britain.  But 
what  a  vast  and  wonderful  contrast  here !  Look  at  these 
miserable  yoe-horse  cabs,  shabbily  dressed  and  starved-like 
men,  and  their  horses,  every  one  with  its  nose  in  the 
mouthpock  licking  up  the  draff  till  their  masters  are  ready 
to  go  home  to  their  denners ! " 

One  morning  I  went  up  with  the  Doctor  to  the  highest 
part  of  our  hotel,  from  whence  there  was  visible  a  kind  of 
continent  of  tiled  roofs.  Not  far  from  us  a  head  appeared 
as  if  emei^g  firom  the  top  of  a  chimney-pot  or  orifice  for 
light  or  air,  an  ancient  emaciated  relic  of  a  former  age, 
with  a ''  bonnet  rouge''  on  his  head,*and  who  seemed  like 
oprselves  to  be  surveying  and  perhaps  meditating  on  this 
world  of  change.  When  the  Doctor  descried  the  figure,  he 
said,  **  Sir,  that  is  doubtless  one  of  the  relics  of  the  old 
French  noblesse.** 

One  day  I  accompanied  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  Institute 
of  Erance,  he  having  been  invited  to  one  of  their  s^^nces. 
We  were  received  with  great  state,  and  were  ushered  into 
a  commodious  square  pew  or  *'  loge  "  in  front  of  the  chair, 
beautifully  fitted  up.  The  orator  who  was  to  read  a  paper, 
I  rather  think,  was  B^ranger  the  poet  The  paper  was 
upon  the  advantages  of  the  "  law  of  marriage ''  to  a  coim- 
tiy  or  community.  There  was  no  reference  to  marriage 
having  been  a  divine  institution,  but  merely  that  in  effect 
marriages  with  the  sanction  of  civil  law  were  beneficial  for 
society.    I  must  say  that  I  thought  the  whole  "  discours  ** 
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was  veiy  commonplace,  and  somewliat  wearisome.  It 
occupied  perhaps  fully  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  delivery, 
when  at  a  pause  of  the  lecturer  I  suggested  to  Dr.  0.  that 
we  might  both  leave  the  salon.  His  reply  indicated  the 
courtesy  and  discretion  of  a  gentleman :  "  Sir,  I  am  here  by 
the  express  invitation  of  this  ancient  and  illustrious  body, 
and  it  would  not  be  good  breeding  for  me  to  leave  until 
the  business  is  finished.  But  you  may  leave  the  meeting 
if  you  like."  He  again  told  me  that  he  had  not  under- 
stood one  word,  but  that "  it  had  also  been  a  most  inter- 
esting pantomime  1" 

We  met  with  much  kindness  from  various  persons, 
chiefly  British  subjects,  particularly  from  the  late  Mr. 
Farquhar  Jameson,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Jameson  of  the 
Scottish  Dictionary,  with  whom  we  dined  several  times. 
Mr,  Jameson  was  a  partner  in  the  well-known  banking 
house  of  Hottinguer  and  Co.,  connected  with  the  United 
States. 

Our  roomjs  at  the  Hdtel  Oastellane  were  all  on  the 
second  floor,  approachable  aeriaUm  from  the  corridor, 
and  also  through  each  other  en  suite.  The  weather  was 
intensely  warm,  and  on  two  separate  occasions  in  the 
course  of  one  Sunday  Dr.  Chalmers  had  entered  his 
bedroom  by  the  two  difierent  approaches  to  have  his  siesta^ 
as  usual  with  him.  On  both  occasions  he  had  left  the  key 
of  the  apartment  on  the  dressing-table  of  his  bedroom. 
About  six  P.M.,  being  wearied,  he  wished  to  return  again 
for  repose,  but  alasl  both  keys  were  beyond  reach.  A 
locksmith  was  sent  for,  but,  beiQg  Sunday,  none  was  to  be 
found,  and  at  last,  after  waiting  for  two  hours,  a  eerrurier 
was  obtained  from  the  Guinguettes  beyond  the  barriers. 
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During  the  long  hours  which  elapsed  the  worthy  Doctor 
was  anything  but  satisfied  at  being  kept  out  of  his  apart- 
ment by  these  "  wretched  keys  and  locks."  Etienne,  the 
waiter,  at  last  arrived  with  the  locksmith,  and  the  good 
humour  of  my  esteemed  &iend  speedily  returned  Poor 
Etienne  was  a  sad  spectacle  of  exhaustion  from  his  exer- 
tions, and  from  the  excessive  heat  the  locksmith  was 
in  much  the  same  plight.  I  was  requested  to  reward 
them  handsomely,  which  of  course  I  did,  and  all  ended 
weU.  The  words  with  which  the  scene  concluded  were 
addressed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  to  Etienne,  but  I  fear  were 
not  very  intelligible  to  him — "  Je  suis  un  grand  vexation 
k  vous.'* 

On  one  occasion,  by  previous  arrangement,  I  accom^ 
panied  Dr.  Glialmers  and  the  late  Mr.  Erskine  of  linlar 
then  to  wait  upon  Monsieur  Guizot,  whose  house  was,  I 
believe,  either  in  the  Kue  or  probably  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honori.  We  asked  the  porter  if  M.  Guizot  was  at  home, 
who  replied  instanter,  "No,  sir."  We  looked  at  one 
another  with  surprise,  when  a  question  was  instantly 
addressed  to  us:  ^'Ah,  Messieurs,  avez  vous  un  rendez- 
vous ?"  And  when  he  was  satisfied  upon  that  point,  we 
had  some  interesting  conversation  with  the  illustrious 
statesman,  and  still  more  so  with  his  venerable  mother, 
who  was  in  bed  in  another  apartment  The  countenance 
of  the  old  lady  was  really  beautiful, — an  aquiline  nose, 
bright  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  full  of  intelligence,  and  she 
appeared  highly  gratified  by  the  visit  of,  and  converse 
with  the  preacher  from  a  foreign  land. 

I  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  preach  a  most  powerful  and 
eloquent  sermon  in  Paris  at  this  time  in  the  Chapelle 
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Taitbout,  Bue  Taitbout,  at  which  a  laige  portion  of  the 
British  residents  then  in  Paris  assisted,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  French  Protestants.  The  text  was  from  the 
words,  "  GU)d  is  love.**  The  sermon  occupied  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes.  The  argument  was  founded  upon  the  re- 
markable and  Heaven-implanted  love  of  a  mother  for  her 
child,  and  *'  jet '  she  may  f oiget/  "  and  he  contrasted  this 
love  with  the  boundless  and  unchangeable  love  of  Grod  as 
revealed  in  the  gospel.  I  fear  that  there  were  but  few 
present,  either  English  or  French,  who  were  able  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  power  and  eloquence  of  the  argu- 
ment. If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  sermon  is  contained  in  his 
printed  works. 

During  my  s^jour  in  Paris  in  1838  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Versailles,  a  short  account  of  which  may  probably  have 
some  interest  for  my  juvenile  or  perhajMS  all  readers. 
After .  passing  some  hours  in  the  magnificent  palace, 
among  pictures,  often  of  immense  size,  representing  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe  for  two  preceding  centuries,  I 
called  for  a  lady,  a  native  of  Ireland,  whose  sister,  resi- 
dent in  Edinburgh,  was  the  widow,  of  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine.  Madame  C.  received  me  with  much  kindness,  and 
introduced  me  to  her  husband,  a  cavaliy  officer  under  the 
Bourbons,  who  had  been  engaged  during  the  three  days 
of  prolonged  fighting  on  the  streets  of  Paris  in  July  1830, 
the  issue  of  which  was  the  flight  of  Charles  x.  to  England, 
and  his  subsequent  residence  at  Holyrood. 

Numbers  of  the  insurgents  had  occupied  the  roofa  of 
the  houses  in  Paris.  From  thence  they  hurled  down  tfles, 
bricks,  stones,  etc.,  upon  the  trooiNS  in  the  streets.  When 
thus  engaged  with  the  invisible  assailants,  the  cavalry 
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officer,  Captam  C,  received  an  order  to  gallop  to  St. 
Cloud,  where  the  King,  Charles  x.,  was  resident,  in 
order  to  tell  his  Majesty  that  the  day  was  lost,  and 
thalj  it  must  be  sauve  qui  peut.  The  officer  had  many 
dangers  in  his  rapid  flight  to  encounter,  for  after  running 
or  riding  the  gauntlet  in  the  city,  he  galloped  to  St.  Cloud, 
about  nine  miles  off,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  inti- 
mated to  the  King  that  he  must  at  once  leave  the  palace, 
and  seek  safety  in  flight.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  case,  his  Majesty  did  not  omit  the  usual 
etiquette  when  signal  service  is  rendered  to  the  Sovereign, 
for  he  opened  a  bureau  and  took  out  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  with  which  he  invested  Captain  C. 
The  latter  took  the  Cross  from  his  mantelpiece  at  Versailles, 
placed  it  in  my  hands,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  hope  to  place  this 
token  of  my  services  some  day  at  the  feet  of  Henri  Cinq." 
That  day  appears  to  be  as  distant  now  as  it  was  forty 
years  ago. 

Versailles  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the 
great  road  from  Paris,  and  the  population  of  one  por- 
tion is  monarchical  or  l^timist,  the  other  is  republican ; 
the  portion  of  the  former  locality  containing  members  of 
Boyalist  or  Conservative  families,  who  choose  Versailles 
as  a  residence  rather  than  Paris,  for  if  resident  in  the 
capital  they  would  have  been  expected,  between  1830  and 
1 848,  to  appear  at  the  Tuileries,  thereby  acknowledging 
Louis  Philippe  as  de  facto,  if  not  dejure,  and  subsequently 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  the  reigning  sovereigiL 


On  21st  March  1831  my  sister  Elizabeth  was  married 
in  St.  James's  Episcopal  Church — ^Bev.  Edward  Craig,  in- 
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cumbent— to  the  Bev.  Alexander  P.  Thompson,  fonnerly 
a  captain  in  the  Madras  Native  Cavaliy.  Dr.  Chalmers 
with  many  other  relations  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  in  the  vestiy,  which  he  entered  as  one  of  the  sub- 
scribing witnesses  of  the  marriage,  he  thus  addressed  Mr. 
Craig — **  Well,  Mr.  Craig,  you  've  just  tied  a  knot  with 
your  tongue  which  I  could  not  unloose  with  my  teeth.** 

On  Monday  the  31st  of  May  1847,  Edinburgh — ^nay, 
Scotland — ^was  startled  and  saddened  by  the  news  that 
Thomas  Chalmers  had  passed  into  the  eternal  world,  having 
been  found  lifeless  in  his  bed.  The  night  before  he  had 
written  an  afifectionate  letter  to  his  beloved  sister  Jane 
(Mrs.  Morton),  and  had  thereafter  walked  round  his  little 
garden,  and  was  overheard  by  members  of  his  family  en- 
.gaged  in  repeated  but  almost  silent  prayer, — "  0  Father, 
my  heavenly  Father!"  The  letter  was  found  upon  his 
table  after  his  death. 

Soon  afl)er  breakfiast  on  the  31st,  Mr.  David  Chalmers, 
nephew  of  the  venerable  doctor,  called  at  Valleyfield  to 
impart  to  us  the  stunning  and  moumfal  intelligence,  being 
on  his  way  to  Skirling  manse,  to  inform  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hanna  of  their  sad  bereavement.  I  required  to  go  to 
Edinburgh,  and  on  my  way  called  at  Churchlull,  Dr. 
Chalmers's  residence,  when  I  was  permitted,  along  with 
Dr.  Candlish,  who  happened  to  call  at  the  same  time,  to 
view  the  remains  of  the  mighty  dead,  which  were  the 
embodiment  of  placid  and  majestic  repose. 

On  Friday  the  4th  June,  I  had  the  high  but  melancholy 
privilege  of  following  the  remains  of  our  distinguished 
countryman  to  the  Grange  Cemetery,  and  of  assisting 
to  lay  them  in  the  narrow  house,  in  the  presence  of 
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a  vast  thiong  of  moumers  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in 
society. 

His  piety«  and  his  love  of  God,  his  children,  and  his 
other  relatives,  during  the  few  hours  previous  to  his  last 
earthly  sleep,  are  graphicaUy  and  impressively  portrayed 
in  Dr.  Hanna's  interesting  biography. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

BEPEATED  PRESEBYATIONS  FBOM  DAH6ES. 

No  one,  even  living  qnietly  and  securely  at  home,  can 
say  how  often  he  may  have  been  shielded  by  an  Almighty 
ann  from  dangers  of  which  he  had  been  entirely  nnoon- 
scions. 

In  the  conrse  of  my  long  life,  in  addition  doubtless  to 
many  preservations  of  this  kind,  I  have  a  distinct  remem- 
brance of  at  least  a  dozen  of  instances  in  which  my  life 
has  been  placed  in  the  greatest  danger. 

One  of  the  earliest  deliverances  fiom  great  personal 
danger  was  in  the  year  1816,  when  spending  the  autumn 
holidays  at  the  manse  of  Pittenweem  in  Fife,  of  which 
parish  my  venerable  granduncle,  Dr.  James  Naime,  was 
the  minister.  A  party  of  twenty-six,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
embarked  in  a  small  boat  bound  for  the  Isle  of  May  on 
a  pleasure  excursion.  The  boat  was  so  overcrowded,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  move,  and  the  water  was  generally 
level  with  the  gunwale,  and  occasionally  flowed  over  into 
the  boat.  If  there  had  been  any  breath  of  wind,  or  any 
sudden  movement  among  the  passengers,  the  whole  would 
have  been  drowned.  We  spent  several  hours  on  the  island 
very  pleasantly,  the  weather  being  fine.  At  this  time 
there  was  no  lighthouse  on  the  island,  and  no  light 
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except  from  a  capacious  grate  filled  with  coals,  kept  bum- 
lug  all  night  We  returned  from  the  island  by  a  larger 
and  much  safer  boat,  with  only  four  or  five  persons  on 
board  in  place  of  twenty-six. 

I  have  already  referred  to  deliverances  from  imminent 
peril  in  the  Alps  in  1817  and  1863  (pp.  55  and  164). 
A  position  of  equal  danger  I  occupied  while  in  Norway 
in  1856.  While  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Cowan  at  Tonning,  at  the  head  of  the  Nord  Fiord, 
we  set  ofiP,  a  party  of  about  ten,  to  climb  a  lofty 
mountain,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  covered  with,  I 
believe,  perennial  snow.  The  upper  part  was  exceedingly 
steep,  and  the  ascent  was  difficult  and  fSsttiguing.  We 
reached  the  summit  in  safety,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive 
and  magnificent  view.  On  coming  down,  both  my  feet 
slipped  on  the  ice;  I  fell  upon  my  back,  and  b^an  to 
descend  with  great  and  increasing  rapidity,  without  the 
slightest  power  to  arrest  any  progress.  Providentially 
two  of  the  party,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hanna  and  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Bum  Murdoch,  were  sixty  or  eighty  yards 
lower  down.  I  called  to  them  at  the  full  pitch  of  my 
voice,  "  Stop  me  I  stop  me  1 "  Mr.  Bum  Murdoch  stooped 
down,  extended  his  arms,  and  thus  caught  me,  though  the 
momentum  which  I  had  acquired  sent  him  spinning  like 
a  teetotum.  But  for  this  succour  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
must  have  been  hurled  against  a  ridge  of  rocks  or  over  a 
precipice  adjoining.  I  have  a  picture  of  the  mountain  by 
John  M'Whirter  which  accurately  depicts  the  locale. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  a  young  man  from  London 
came  to  pass  a  few  days  in  my  house,  a  friend  of  my 
cousin,  William  Yertue,  merchant  in  Leith.    The  youth 
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went  out  with  me  on  several  occasions  to  shoot,  and  one 
day  on  the  estate  of  Auchindinny,  in  a  stubble-field,  a 
hare  got  up,  when  the  young  man,  who  had  probably 
never  before  been  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  caUed 
out  loudly  to  me, ''  Shoot,  Mr.  Cowan ;  there  goes  a  £Eiwn!" 
On  another  day  he  and  I  were  shooting  on  the  moor  of 
Mr.  Carstairs  near  the  Wellington  Inn.  There  were  at 
least  three  different  shooting  parties  on  the  ground — ^Dr. 
John  Benton,  Mr.  George  Brown  from  Edinburgh,  and 
others.  Mr.  Carstairs  invited  the  whole  of  us  to  go  to  his 
house  (Springfield)  upon  the  moor  for  luncheon.  There 
were  probably  eight  or  ten  in  all,  with  four  guns.  Mr. 
Brown  had  a  so-called  safety  gun,  constructed  by  or  for 
the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Somerville  of  Currie.  Dr.  Benton  took 
it  up  to  examine  when  we  were  seated,  when  the  gun  went 
off  entirely  unexpected  by  any  of  us.  The  room  was  very 
small,  and  we  were  much  crowded ;  happily  there  was  no 
damage  to  any  of  us,  and,  I  believe,  the  window  curtains 
only  suffered,  but  we  all  felt  we  had  a  most  narrow  escape. 
In  July  1833  I  had  occasion  to  travel  from  Liverpool 
to  Edinburgh  an  outside  passenger  by  the  mail-coach 
leaving  liveipool  about  4.30  P.H.,  and  reaching  Carlisle 
in  about  twelve  hours,  including  stoppages.  The  distance 
was  120  miles.  It  was  one  of  the  fastest  mails  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  fine  weather,  but  we  were  in  great  danger 
owing  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  harness.  Twice  over 
during  the  night,  in  different  stages,  when  going  at  the 
rate  of  probably  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  reins  broke, 
and  in  the  stage  between  Burton  and  Kendal,  about  mid- 
night, the  coachman,  pulling  by  one  rein  only,  brought 
us  into  close  proximity  to  a  bridge  over  a  canaL    A  gen- 
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tleman  sitting  on  the  box  seat  beside  the  coachman, 
seeing  the  danger,  jumped  down  and  hurt  his  leg  and 
his  umbrella  I  I  was  seated  behind,  wrapped  in  a  wide 
doak,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  move,  though  fully  sensible 
of  the  danger.  We  had  time  to  examine  the  reins,  and 
found  them  worn  as  thin  as  a  piece  of  tape,  and  that  they 
had  been  patched  in  many  place&  The  guard  told  us 
that  he  had  complained  repeatedly  but  ineffectually  of  the 
state  of  the  harness,  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  his  complaints 
having  been  wholly  unheeded.  When  I  arrived  at  home 
the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  write  to  Sir  Francis  Freeling, 
at  that  time  secretary  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
described  the  danger  in  which  we  had  been  placed, 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  harness,  expressing  my  belief 
that  he  was  not  less  anxious  for  the  safety  of  all  passen- 
gers than  for  the  conveyance  of  His  Majesty's  mails.  I 
had  no  reply  from  Sir  Francis  for  about  three  weeks, 
when  he  wrote  and  thanked  me  warmly  "for  having 
given  information  which  had  enabled  him  to  perform  his 
duty,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  the 
harness  all  along  that  line  of  road  was  reported  now  to 
be  in  the  best  possible  order.'' 

Carlisle  was  a  city  where  the  risk  of  the  traveler  or  his 
luggage,  at  that  time,  reaching  their  destination,  was  very 
grave.  In  the  mail-coach  days,  or  rather  nights,  three  if 
not  four  mail-coaches  used  to  arrive  in  Carlisle  from  the 
south  about  4.30  A.M.  As  the  city  was  a  point  of  diver- 
gence for  as  many  different  routes  and  mail-coaches  in 
Scotland,  viz.,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dum&ies,  the  pas- 
sengers' luggage  used  to  be  assorted  upon  the  street,  often 
in  darkness  and  always  in  a  hurry,  and  it  required  one 
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to  be  vide  awake  to  prevent  miscarriage.  I  traveUed  oH 
one  occasion  outside  the  mail-coach  from  Carlisle  to  Edin- 
burgh. After  passing  Longtown  a  fellow-passenger,  a 
gentleman,  asked  me  when  we  should  probably  reach 
Glasgow,  and  was  in  a  state  of  utter  dismay  when  I  saSd 
"To-morrow  evening,"  unless  he  went  on  by  the  night 
mail  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  case  he  would  arrive  early 
on  the  following  day.  He  had  got  on  the  Edinburgh 
coach  in  place  of  that  for  Glasgow, — ^these  coaches  all 
starting  from  the  same  hotel,  and  having  a  strong  like- 
ness to,  or  in  fact  being  duplicates  of,  each  other. 

In  August  1837  I  was  travelling  in  a  carriage  and  pair 
with  my  wife  and  her  sister  Margaret,  the  wife  of  the  late 
John  Coldstream,  M.D.,  and  two  or  three  children  with 
us.  We  had  to  go  to  Kate's  Mill,  on  the  Water  of  Leith, 
where  my  brother  James  was  at  that  time  resident.  After 
leaving  Fairmilehead  by  a  narrow  country  road  leading  to 
Cplinton,  we  had  to  pass  the  Hunter's  Tiyst,  at  that  tune 
a  public-house,  and  in  front  of  it,  upon  the  high  road, 
there  were  ten  carts  laden  with  coals,  without  any  one  in 
charge,  all  the  drivers  being  in  the  public-house  drink- 
ing. From  the  Hunter's  Tiyst  towards  Colinton  there 
is  a  pretty  steep  road  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  My  coachman  with  some  difficulty  passed  the  whole 
of  the  carts  safely,  but  when  half-way  down  the  hill  we 
were  suddenly  and  violently  stopped  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  horses  in  the  carts  having  taken  fright  and 
charged  my  carriage  at  a  gallop.  The  shaft  of  the  cart 
penetrated  the  back  part  of  my  carriage  just  below 
where  the  ladies  were  seated,  and  came  out  at  the 
side.    If  it  had  struck  the  carriage  three  inches  higher 
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up  one  of  the  ladies  at  least  must  have  been  killed  I 
sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  and  found  that  the  horse,  the 
author  of  the  mischief,  had  got  its  forelegs  over  the  springs 
and  among  the  spokes,  and  was  much  cut  and  woimded. 
It  was  speedily  extricated ;  there  was  a  flow  of  blood  from 
an  artery  of  nearly  the  diameter  of  my  little  finger.  I  im- 
mediately tied  my  handkerchief  tightly  round,  and  thereby 
I  believe  saved  the  life  of  the  animal  My  first  care  was, 
in  apprehension  that  some  of  the  other  horses  in  the  coal- 
carts  might  also  charge  us  at  a  gallop,  to  get  the  ladies 
into  a  field  through  a  gap  in  the  fence,  in  majortm  eatUe- 
lam  (eotfftaUam),  which  Lord  Cockbum  said  was  the  motive 
that  induced  the  robber  Cacus  to  drag  the  cattle  back- 
wards into  his  cavern.  The  expense  of  repairing  my  car- 
riage was  about  £20,  which  a  respectable  former  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  carts,  was, 
after  arbitration,  obliged  to  refund  to  me,  he  being  re- 
sponsible for  his  servants.  The  men  ought  not  to  have 
come  at  all  by  the  public-house,  for  it  was  quite  away 
from  their  road  homeward,  and  they  did  so  solely  to  gratify 
their  appetite  for  strong  drink. 

Upon  one  occasion,  I  believe  October  1846, 1  accom- 
panied some  of  my  family  to  Torquay,  on  account  of  the 
delicate  health  of  my  daughter  Catharine,  who  spent 
seven  successive  winters  there  with  great  improvement  to 
her  health,  1845  to  1861.  We  went  by  steamer  from 
Glasgow  to  Liverpool.  The  wind  was  very  boisterous,  and 
when  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  a  heavy  sea  miming, 
with  shallow  water,  and  sand-banks  on  each  side,  the 
rudder  was  suddenly  smashed  and  unshipped.  I  believe 
we  were  for  a  short  time  in  a  position  of  great  danger,  but 
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with  promptitude  and  dexterity  a  temporaiy  rudder  was 
placed,  and  we  reached  port  in  safety. 

A  short  time  after  this,  probably  in  the  winter  of  1849 
or  I860,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Scotland  by  the  London 
and  North-Westem.  When  I  reached  Crewe,  I  was 
desirous  to  send  a  telegram,  and  was  told  I  would  have 
time  to  do  so.  I  had  to  cross  the  line  by  a  bridge,  and 
returned  quickly,  but  the  train  had  just  started.  There 
being  no  French  gendarme  to  keep  me  back,  I  followed 
the  train,  and  after  stumbling  on  one  or  two  steps  which 
I  had  not  perceived,  I  fortunately  grasped  the  handle  of 
the  door  and  managed  to  enter  a  carriage.  The  passengers 
were  much  alarmed  for  my  safety,  and  I  myself  shud> 
dered  when  I  thought  how  narrowly  I  had  escaped  death, 
which  must  have  been  my  fate  if  I  had  fallen  among  the 
wheels. 

I  have  been,  in  each  of  three  successive  years,  1855, 
1856,  and  1857,  in  a  railway  accident,  any  one  of  which 
might  have  been  productive  of  grievous  loss  of  life,  for  in 
two  of  these  cases,  when  the  speed  was  not  less  than 
forty-five  miles  per  hour,  the  whole  of  the  carriages  com- 
posing the  trains  went  off  the  line,  but  in  the  third  this 
was  only  partially  the  case.  The  result  might  have  been 
calamitous  but  for  the  promptness  of  communication 
between  the  guard  and  driver.  All  these  three  dangers 
occurred  upon  the  North-Eastern  line  between  Berwick 
and  York : — 

1.  On  Monday,  19th  February  1855,  with  my  daughter 
Mabel,  I  Was  a  passenger  in  the  express  train  for  London 
which  left  Waverley  Station  about  10  A.M.  It  was  a  time 
of  intense  frost,  and  there  were  a  few  inches  of  snow  and 
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pieces  of  ice  on  the  rails.  Between  Morpeth  and  New- 
castle, the  train  going  at  the  nsaal  rate  of  forty-five 
miles  per  hour,  came  to  a  sudden  stand-stilL  My  head 
came  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  but  I  was 
barely  stunned,  and  not  at  all  injured.  I  immediately 
opened  the  window,  and  in  front  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  train  to  be  seen,  the  couplings  which  con- 
nected our  carriage  with  that  in  front  having  been  broken. 
Looking  behind,  the  first  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves, about  100  yards  in  the  rear,  were  a  single  wheel 
of  a  caniage  lying  on  the  line,  and  a  pair  of  wheels  con- 
nected by  the  shaft  or  axla  From  the  carriage  behind 
that  in  which  we  were  seated,  the  wheels  had  been 
violently  torn  off,  and  the  carriage,  minus  the  wheels,  lay 
on  the  ground.  On  looking  in  at  the  window  I  saw  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  large  enough  for  a 
good-sized  trunk  to  pass.  One  of  the  occupants  of  this 
carriage,  the  wife  of  a  Scotch  M.P.,  was  wounded  on 
the  cheek,  and  they  had  all  been  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
alarm  for  several  miles.  The  accident  had  been  caused 
by  the  guard's  van  having  been  drawn  ofT  the  line  by 
the  ice  having  acted  as  a  drag  upon  the  carriages  in  front. 
The  guard's  van  had  left  the  line  several  miles  behind. 
Our  safety  no  doubt  was  due  to  the  couplings  having 
happily  yielded  to  the  heavy  strain.  When  we  were  sud- 
denly arrested  it  was  close  to  a  station  named  appropriately 
KiLUNGWORTH.  A  veiy  minute  and  accurate  account  of 
the  accident  I  afterwards  met  with  in  the  Parliamentary 
Blue-Buok  for  1855. 

2.  In  1856  an  accident  occurred  on  the  line  between 
Darlington  and  York,  by  one  or  two  of  the  carriages  in 
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the  middle  of  the  train  by  which  I  travelled  having  got 
off  the  rails.  This  happened  early  in  the  morning,  in 
April,  and,  I  believe,  was  immediately  made  known,  in 
consequence  of  the  communication  by  cord  between  the 
guard  and  driver,  which  precaution  the  North-Eastem 
Company  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  But  for  this,  the 
result  might  have  been  much  more  serious,  but  the  train 
having  at  once  been  stopped,  I  believe  we  were  again 
en  ratUe  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. 

3.  But  in  March  1857,  in  the  express  day  train  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  the  passengers  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  grievous  injury  or  death.  The  train  was  going  at 
the  usual  speed,  between  Darlington  and  Leamside,  when, 
in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  the  points  being  wrong, 
it  suddenly  diverged  from  the  metals.  Fortunately  the 
line  was  here  ballasted  by  small  coal  brought  fix)m  the 
numerous  collieries  adjoining  the  line.  The  moment 
the  wheels  left  the  metals  they  sunk  up  to  the  axles  in 
the  small  coal,  and  we  were  instantly  at  a  stand.  If 
the  wheels  had  gone  upon  a  firm  and  hard  road  there 
must  have  been  a  terrible  accident.  When  I  got  out  of 
the  carriage  I  found  the  train  in  four  different  portions, 
the  couplings  having  been  broken  in  three  different  place& 
The  accident  happened  half  a  mile  south  fix)m  a  station 
called  Fencehouses,  where  we  were  detained  for  I  believe 
four  or  five  hours  before  wq  could  proceed  upon  our 
journey. 

Several  of  the  passengers  were  severely  hurt,  aad, 
among  other  sufferers,  the  well-known  and  esteemed 
Scotch  guard  Nimmo,  lately  deceased,  who  suffered  griev- 
ously in  several  collisions,  before  and  since,  was  severely 
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injured  in  the  leg,  and  unable  for  duty  for  many  weeks. 
His  son  was  also  severely  hurt  along  with  his  father  in 
a  collision  at  or  near  Thirsk  six  or  seven  years  ago, 

I  had  a  letter,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  from  a  solicitor 
in  York,  who  had  learned  that  I  was  in  the  train,  in 
March  1857,  on  behalf  of  a  client  who  had  been  injured 
as  he  said  for  life  in  the  accident  last  referred  to,  and 
who  desired  to  know  from  me  the  rate  at  which  the  train 
was  running  at  the  moment,  as  to  which  I  could  give  no 
information,  though  I  believe  it  was  about  forty-five  miles 
an  hour. 

Might  not  this  small  coal,  of  which  there  are  moun- 
tains adjoining  the  line  in  the  northern  counties,  or 
sand  in  other  localities,  be  used  for  ballast  advantage- 
ously in  stations,  and  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of 
stations,  as  a  means  to  render  accidents,  when  they  do 
occur,  less  destructive  ?  for  such  accidents  generally  occur 
at  stations  and  junctions. 

I  assure  my  juvenile  kinsfolk  that  I  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  my  catalogue  of  deliverances  from  great  dangers, 
and  could  add  several  other  instances,  were  it  not  my  fear 
of  being  tedious.  I  have  also  had  frequent  occasion  to 
observe  that  I  had  travelled  on  lines  within  a  week,  some- 
times within  a  day,  of  the  occurrence  of  appalling  acci- 
dents, attended  with  loss  of  life.  Jf  we  are  "  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,"  I  am  sure  that  my  numerous 
kinsfolk  and  myself  have  been  no  less  wonderfully  pre- 
served, in  our  frequent  journeys  and  voyages  by  land 
and  by  water. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IRRITATION  OF  TRADERS  CAUSED  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  EXCISE— CAUSE  OP  MY  BEING  PRESSED  TO  OFFER 
MYSELF  AS  CANDIDATE  TO  REPRESENT  EDINBURGH  IN 
PARLIAMENT. 

About  the  year  1845,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  the 
administitition  of  the  Excise  laws  in  several  trades  was 
most  galling  and  oppressive,  in  consequenoe  of  which  an 
Association  was  formed  in  Edinbuigh,  composed  of  excise- 
able  traders  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  which  I  became 
a  member,  and  attended  many  of  the  meetings,  with  the 
view  of  procuring  the  redress  of  our  grievances.  At  the 
earnest  and  repeated  desire  of  many  persons  engaged 
in  exciseable  trades,  I  was  induced  to  offer  myself  to 
represent  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  Parliament  at  the 
general  election  in  1847,  in  opposition  to  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  talented  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  the  Bight  Hon- 
ourable Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

I  believe  that  the  injuries  complained  of  arose  from 
entire  ignorance  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  of  the 
nature  and  mischief  of  the  treatment  inflicted,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  dictated  by  their  underlings,  a  class  referred 
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to  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson^  who  defined  "  the  excisemen  " 
of  his  day  as  **  wretches  hired  hy  men  to  levy  a  haUeful 
tax."  In  the  early  part  of  this  centuiy  there  was  no  age 
specified  for  candidates  to  enter  the  Excise  service,  little 
education  was  requisite,  and  I  believe  qualifications  for 
the  office  were  not  sought  for.  The  service,  in  fact,  was 
recruited  mainly  by  the  supporters  of  the  Gk)vemment 
of  the  day,  in  favour  of  the  butlers,  coachmen,  or  foot- 
men of  the  aristocracy,  who  had  survived  their  usefulness 
in  these  capacities.  These  men  were  often  physically 
and  intellectually  incapable,  offensive  in  person  and 
apparel,  and  uncivil  in  demeanour ;  sometimes  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  who,  having  been  themselves  under 
authority,  were,  when  they  had  their  innings,  like  the 
heroes  described  by  Dickens,  who  ''kept  a  pike  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  human  nature."  There  cannot 
be  a  greater  difference  between  the  excisemen  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  and  the  same  class  of  the  present 
day;  the  latter,  I  believe,  are  not  above  twenty-three 
years  old  when  appointed,  must  have  had  an  excellent 
education  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  requisite  examina- 
tions, are  much  better  paid,  and  while  firm  and  exact  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  are  also  civil  and  anxious  to 
promote  the  convenience  of  the  trader  in  as  far  as  in 
their  power. 

In  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  dry  weather 
was  essential  to  paper-making,  as  paper  required  to  be 
twice  dried  in  the  air,  before  and  after  being  sized,  no 
artificial  means  of  dtying  being  then  employed.  In  favour- 
able circumstances  the  manufacture  occupied  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  weeks.     One  day  in  addition  to 
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twenty,  to  enable  the  supervisor  to  reweigh  the  paper 
after  being  chaiged  with  duty,  was  not  felt  as  a  very 
grievous  barrier  in  getting  the  goods  to  market  But 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  facility  afforded  by  the 
paper-machine  to  make  and  finish  paper  in  a  few  hours  in 
place  of  weeks,  the  Excise  made  a  discovery  in  an  opposite 
direction,  no  doubt  dictated  by  their  inferior  officers,  that 
the  twenty-four  hours'  detention  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  reweigh  of  the  goods  must  not  begin  until  the 
officer  had  concluded  his  survey,  and  as  that  survey  in 
laige  mills  occupied  the  whole  day,  and  the  officer  marked 
the  hour  as  late  as  he  could,  in  order  to  account  for 
his  day's  work,  the  detention  was  actually  of  forty-eight 
in  place  of  twenty-four  hours  prescribed  by  the  law. 
This  was  very  galling,  and  though  the  supervisor  was 
willing  to  come  occasionally  when  requested  to  reweigh 
the  goods,  we  never  could  be  certain  of  getting  the  paper 
free  to  depart  until  two  days  after  it  was  fit  for  market, 
and  our  goods  were  often  delayed  three  days,  some- 
times a  week,  or  even  longer  in  the  case  of  occasional 
despatches  of  vessels  to  the  more  distant  markets.  There 
was  but  one  supervisor  for  the  whole  of  the  paper-mills 
on  the  North  Esk,  nine  or  ten  in  number.  The  super- 
visors were  a  different  class  of  men  from  the  ordinary 
officers.  We  found  them  almost  always  of  gentlemanly 
bearing,  civil,  and  accommodating.      ^ 

This  injurious  detention  was  the  more  unjustifiable,  for 
paper  was  for  many  years  the  oidy  article  subfect  to  any 
detention  whatever  after  the  duty  was  charged.  As  it  was 
also  the  only  article  that  by  means  of  the  label  bore  priniA 
facie  evidence  that  the  duty  had  been  chaiged,  one  would 
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have  expected  that  the  exception  would  have  been  the 
other  way. 

As  the  labelling  system  is  now^  with  the  tax  itself  upon 
paper,  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  may  not  \ifi  without  interest 
to  posterity  to  have  a  sketch  of  what  it  involved : — 

1^,  The  labels  were  ftirnished,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  trader,  in  books  containing  500  each. 

2d,  A  penalty  (£200  I  believe)  was  imposed  upon 
the  manufacturer  for  every  label  that  was  unaccounted 
for.  The  amount  of  penalty  was  afterwards  much  re- 
duced, but  was  still  enormously  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
the  paper  enclosed  in  the  wrappers. 

Zd,  It  happened  occasionally  that  some  labels  were 
lost — sometimes  two  were  in  a  hurry  pasted  on  a  ream 
in  place  of  one.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  penalties 
were  ever  inflicted,  or  even  threatened,  if  there  was  no 
ground  to  suspect  fraud,  but  still  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  incur  the  risk  of  such  enormous  liabilities. 

ith,  The  supervisor  had  to  sign  his  name  (I  have  known 
the  surname  of  twelve  letters),  with  his  own  hand,  upon 
every  label  before  delivering  the  book  containing  the 
labels  to  the  trader.  This,  in  the  numerous  nulls  on 
the  North  Esk,  was  labour  not  much  more  attractive 
or  useful  than  that  of  the  tread-mill,  and  as  many  thou- 
sands of  labels  were  required  eveiy  week,  the  Supervisor 
was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  his  Sundays  to  this  irksome 


and  useless  duty.^ 

^  I  find  that  in  the  latter  yean  of  the  paper-duty,  the  enpervtaor 
was,  by  sanction  of  the  Board,  freed  from  this  sUveiy,  bat  probably 
against  the  injaactions  of  the  Aot  of  Parliament.  Of  course  the  sur- 
veying officer  continued  obliged  to  sign  his  name  upon  cTeiy  ream  or 
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5th,  The  trader  or  his  servants  were  obliged  to  write — 
more  recently  they  were  allowed  to  print — the  estimated 
weight  upon  eveiy  ream  or  parcel,  also  the  progressive 
number,  beginning  with  No.  1,  in  each  quarter,  extending 
to  five  figures,  or  20,000  or  30,000,  before  its  close. 

6^;  The  surveying  officer  had  to  write  his  name,  and 
the  day  and  month  of  charge,  on  each  ream,  and  then  had 
to  impress  the  stamp  denoting  the  charge  of  duty  upon 
each  label,  and  also  at  the  places  where  the  upper  and 
under  wrappers  containing  the  ream  met. 

7th,  Another  ingenious  pastime  was  contrived  by  the 
same  law-makers,  in  the  obligation  upon  the  trader  to 
use  a  "  departure  '*  stamp.  The  trader,  as  I  have  stated, 
could  not  despatch  his  goods  after  being  ready  for  the 
market^  till  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed,  and,  before  he 
could  remove  them,  he  was  obliged  to  use  what  was 
called  a  "departure"  stamp,  after  which  he  could  not, 
after  so  many  hom*s  had  elapsed,  retain  the  goods  on  his 
premises  without  incurring  a  penalty. 

Thus  sending  ofT  goods  charged  with  duty  too  soon, 
or  retaining  the  same  goods  too  long,  were  offences  equally 
punishable. 

The  weighing,  and  reweighing,  and  keeping  minute  ac- 
count of  these  and  other  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, upon  an  article  of  such  trifling  value  as  paper,  caused 
great  expense  as  well  as  delay,  and  was  a  sufficient  barrier 
to  eonducting  the  trade  in  neutral  mar&ets,  and  in  packing 
for  exportation  it  was  necessary  to  cancel  the  labels  and 
impressions  of  the  various  stamps,  and  also  the  holograph 
and  hieroglyphics  of  the  Excise  officers. 

In  the  year  1846,  soon  after  the  election  of  the  present 
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Pope,  Signer  Cini^  an  able  and  accomplished  civil  en- 
gineer, was  despatched  by  His  Holiness  to  inquire  into 
the  construction  and  management  of  railways  in  Britain, 
with  the  view  of  their  being  established  in  Italy.  Signor 
Cini  was  also  an  extensive  paper  manufacturer,  and  his 
brother,  also  a  papermaker,  was  associated  with  me  as  a 
Juror  on  "  Paper"  in  the  Exhibition  at  Kensington  in  1 862. 
It  so  happened  that  when  the  former  visited  me  at  Valley- 
field,  our  workpeople,  men  and  boys,  about  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  trained  to  "  fetch  and  carry,"  were  engaged  in  the 
"  Stamping  House,"  so  called,  in  charging  the  duty  with 
all  the  details  I  have  described.  He  could  not  understand 
what  was  meant  by  it,  and  when  he  was  told  that  it  was 
for  charging  the  excise  duty,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  told 
me  that  in  Italy,  in  place  of  such  a  system,  he  was  charged 
only  about  £5  or  £6  a  year  upon  his  premises  as  a  kind 
of  license-duty. 

I  had  the  honour  of  seconding  the  motion  of  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 850  for  the  repeal 
of  the  three  taxes  on  knowledge  as  they  were  termed,  viz., 
on  paper,  newspapers,  and  advertisements,  which  was  de- 
feated annually  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  other  occasions 
in  1852  and  afterwards  I  pointed  out  what  I  considered 
to  be  strong  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  early  in  January  1853  on  the 
subject,  and  brought  under  his  notice  the  fact  that  in  the 
admitted  and  great  scarcity  of  the  ordinary  raw  material 
for  papermaking,  viz.,  nigs,  many  other  vegetable  materials 
were  being  suggested,  grown,  and  introduced,  but  that  the 
duty,  harassing  nature  of  the  Excise  restrictions,  and 
delay  attending  the  despatch  of  goods  to  market,  were 
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great  impediineiits  to  new  materials  or  new  processes 
being  tried  The  Times  newspaper,  in  1854,  in  dread  of 
a  scarcity  of  the  raw  material — rags,— offered  a  premium 
of  £1000  to  any  one  who  would  provide  a  substitute*  so 
as  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

I  have  not  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  referred 
to,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  his  reply.  He  had  im* 
mediately  before  been  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry : — 

**  6  Carltov  OAu>m, 
Janp.  20,  1S63L 

*'  Mt  dear  Sib, — I  received  with  very  great  satisfaction 
your  letter  of  the  13th,  in  which  you  express  your  favour- 
able dispositions  towards  the  Government,  for  I  fed  that 
the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  its  members,  deserve  public  approval,  and  the 
judgment  you  pass  upon  them  is  no  small  value  of  their 
having  obtained  it. 

''  With  respect  to  the  paper  trade,  I  owe  most  of  tiie  in- 
formation I  possess  to  a  very  interesting  speech  of  yours. 
....  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  evils  attending 
the  duty,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  if  the  circumstances  of  the  exchequer  would  have 
allowed  me  to  entertain  the  hope  of  proposing  its  early 
repeal.  Our  system  of  inland  revenue  never  can  be  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactoiy  state  until  an  effectual  amendment 
is  made  in  this  point. 

"  I  shall  consider  with  the  utmost  attention  any  commu- 
nication with  which  you  may  favour  me  on  the  very 
difficult  question  of  the  income-tax.  Whether  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  handle  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  Parlia- 
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ment  I  dare  not  say,  but  at  any  rate  I  hope  not  to  ftdl  in 
earnestness  of  desire  and  purpose. — I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 
very  faithfully  yours,  W.  K  Gladstone. 

**■  Chaa.  Cow  an,  Esq.,  M.P.,  etc.  etc. 

"  PjS — ^The  wheat  straw  paper  is  interesting,  and  seems 
to  have  considerable  merits." 


K  the  Government  had  possessed  arbitrary  powers  to 
detain  letters,  newspapers,  and  telegrams,  all  having  paper 
for  their  raw  material,  subjecting  them  to  minute  examina- 
tion by  ofScers  of  Gk)vemment,  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
the  vast  revenue  derived  from  these  three  sources,  I  doubt 
if  they  could  have  maintained  them  for  even  a  day,  because 
the  whole  community  would  have  risen  in  rebeUion  against 
the  infliction.  On  what  ground  was  paper  subjected  to 
such  exceptional  treatment  ?  Am  I  forced  to  conclude  that 
our  Financial  Boards  and  Tax-imposers  had  been  at  the 
same  academy  as  that  of  the  noble  lady  whom,  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  I  had  the  honour  to  con- 
duct through  the  mills  at  Valleyfield  forty  years  ago,  who 
remarked  to  me  on  taking  leave — "  Well,  what  a  deal  of 
mischief  paper  has  done  in  the  world !"  ? 

Much  dissatisfaction  existed  also  in  other  exciseable 
trades  in  connection  with  the  licensing  system  and  other 
matters,  but  I  wish  only  to  refer  to  an  illustration  of 
deliberate  injustice  or  confiscation  which  was  more  than 
once  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  happened 
occasionally  that  at  the  distillery  or  in  the  bonded  ware- 
house a  cask  of  duty-charged  spirits  was  staved  or  destroyed 
by  a  fall  or  otherwise,  but  the  Excise  would  not  in  these 
circumstances  give  the  owner  of  the  cask  any  relief  from 
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the  duty;  and  as  the  spirit  cost  only  about  one  shilling  per 
gallon,  while  the  duty  was  ten  times  as  much,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  most  unjust  to  impose  this  heavy  duty  upon  an 
article,  as  if  it  could  still  pass  into  consumption.  The  late 
lamented  Earl  of  Mayo,  at  that  time  the  Hon.  R  Bourke, 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Eildare,  afterwards  Lord  Naas,  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  distillers  and  dealers  in  spirits  with 
great  energy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  moved  the 
remission  of  the  duty  in  such  a  case.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Gk>vemment,  who  opposed  the  resolution,  upon 
the  division  being  announced  after  the  debate  the  numbers 
on  both  sides  were  found  to  be  equaL  The  chairman  of 
committee,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  gave  his  casting  vote  in 
favour  of  the  resolution,  upon  the  constitutional  ground, 
*"  further  consideration  of  the  question/'  In  the  subse- 
quent session  the  matter  again  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  my  impression  is  that  there  was  again  a 
tie ;  at  all  events  the  Gk)vemment  could  not  maintain  the 
unjust  exaction,  and  it  was  soon  abandoned.  This  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  association  to 
which  I  have  referred.  A  newspaper,  called  The  News^ 
was  established  and  conducted  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  in* 
terest  of  the  exciseable  traders  who  were  aggrieved  by 
the  harsh  and  oppressive  bearing  of  the  Excise.  Bedress, 
and  frequently  the  repeal  of  obnoxious  excise  duties,  ren- 
dered the  continuance  of  the  paper  imnecessary. 

I  was  sent  for  one  morning  by  the  Board  of  In- 
land Bevenue  at  Somerset  House,  who  wished  to  see  me 
about  a  quantity  of  paper  (?)  or  board  upon  which  they 
wished  to  have  my  opinion.  The  article  in  question  was 
in  large  boards,  probably  at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
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thickness,  and  beautifully  white.  When  I  took  one  in 
my  hand  I  said,  "  Is  this  paper  V  for  it  felt  very  cold  and 
clammy,  and  was  very  heavy,  being  apparently  composed 
mainly  of  chalk  or  China  clay.  I  was  informed  that 
this  article  had  been  entered,  if  not  passed,  for  ex- 
portation, and  was  entitled  to  drawback  at  the  rate  of 
14s.  9d.  per  cwt.  It  was  worthless  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  would  probably,  when  the  ship  was  out  at  sea,  be 
thrown  overboard.  It  must  have  been  a  most  profitable 
trade  to  the  enterprising  exporter,  as  the  China  clay  in 
the  market  would  cost  but  4s.  a  cwt,  and  if  chalk  were 
used  it  would  cost  almost  nil,  except  for  carriage. 

Another  blow  at  the  Excise,  and  which  would  have 
soon  proved  a  eoup  de  grdce,  arose  from  what  became  a 
serious  question.  What  is  paper  ?  A  gentleman,  a  Captain 
Brown,  formerly  of  the  Navy,  took  out  a  patent  for  what 
he  called  "artificial  parchment."  He  took  a  lease  of  a 
paper  mill,  either  the  property  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
Hampshire,  or  at  least  contiguous  to  Broadlands,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  what  he  called  parchment,  but  which  the 
Excise  called  ''paper."  The  material  employed  was  wholly 
obtained  from  the  parings  of  skins  of  animals.  The  Ex- 
cise said,  **  Mr.  Brown,  you  must  take  out  a  license  for 
makiiig  paper."  To  which  he  replied,  "I  am  not  going 
to  make  paper,"  and  he  refused  to  pay  for  the  license 
exigible.  The  Excise  had  heard  that  my  house  had 
made  what  was  called  paper  for  bank-notes,  etc.,  from  the 
skins  of  animals,  and,  although  most  unwilling  to  give 
evidence  as  a  witness  in  the  cause,  I  was  served  with  a 
subpcena,  and  had  to  appear  in  Court  at  Westminster  in 
December  1857,  where  the  cause  Begina  v.  Brown  was 
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tried.  I  was  subjected  to  a  long  and  searching  cross-exami- 
nation by  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  counsel  for  Captain  Brown, 
now  Lord  Chief  Baroa  Now,  although  in  my  evidence  I 
gaVe  it  as  my  opinion,  from  long  experience,  that  the  article 
in  question  was  in  the  trade  termed  *'  paper,"  it  certainly 
was  not  borne  out  by  definition  in  any  of  the  dictionaries, 
in  all  of  which  paper  was  defined  as  a  vegetable  substance ; 
some  of  the  dictionaries  in  fact  restricted  the  term  to  ''a 
substance  made  frt)m  linen  rags."  There  was  no  interpre- 
tation clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, — ^nothing,  in  fact, 
beyond  the  dictum  that  "  paper  "  was  "  paper." 

The  case  was  tried  before  Baron  Bramwell,  who,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  that  he  was  quite  clear  that  the 
substance  made  by  Captain  Brown  was  not  "  parchment," 
but  he  could  not  decide  that  it  was  **  paper."  Further  pro- 
ceedings were  delayed,  but  in  the  meantime  Captain 
Brown  not  having  the  resources  to  enable  him  to  contend 
against  a  public  department  was  obliged  to  yield. 

As  so  large  a  portion  of  paper  is  now  manufactured 
from  materials,  indigenous  and  exotic,  other  than  rags, 
such  as  straw,  hay,  wood.  Esparto  fibre,  bamboo,  hemp, 
hop-bine,  etc.,  and  from  the  great  changes  in  the  manu- 
facture since  the  last  Act  imposing  the  duty  was  passed, 
the  alternative  presented  to  the  Board  of  Excise  and  the 
Government  was  either  the  passing  of  a  new  Act  or  the 
total  repeal  of  the  duty.  The  latter  course  happily  has 
been  adopted,  to  the  great  extension  of  an  usefrd  but 
hitherto  shackled  manufacture,  and  to  other  branches  of 
industry  connected  therewith,  immense  benefit  to  litera- 
ture and  the  cause  of  education,  in  which  all  classes  of  the 
community  now  happily  share. 
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I  had  several  commamcationB  with  the  Board  of 
Inland  Bevenue,  between  1850  and  I860,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tax  on  paper,  and  represented  to  them 
that  the  Government  ought  either  to  repeal  the  tax  or 
pass  a  new  law  suited  to  the  greatly  altered  conditions 
of  the  manufacture.  Many  were  the  applications  for 
drawback  upon  the  waste  shavings,  etc.,  of  duty-paid 
paper  in  the  hands  of  stationers  and  others,  the  amount 
paid  for  drawback  being  much  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  shavings  for  any  purpose.  I  expressed  my  surprise 
one  day  to  the  chairman  that  these  demands  for  draw- 
back should  be  so  easily  conceded,  because  the  possessors 
of  waste  and  shavings  had  no  right  to  expect  drawback. 
His  answer  was,  "  You  know,  Mr.  Cowan,  that  the  duty 
cannot  be  maintained  long,  and  we  are  obliged  to  comply 
with  these  demands  just  to  keep  the  people  quiet."  No 
one  could  have  had  greater  satisfaction  than  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  in  teasing  or  worrying  the  Excise  at  this  time, 
by  bringing  repeated  demands  for  drawback  or  remission 
of  duty,  founded  upon  their  previous  concessions,  in 
showing  the  absurdity  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the  duty 
and  of  the  laws  passed  to  maintain  it ;  and  to  his  un- 
wearied and  often  amusing  efforts  the  repeal  of  the  tax  is 
in  a  great  measure  dua  The  last  few  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  tax  must  to  the  Honourable  Board  and  their 
officers,  before  the  end  of  the  hurly-burly,  have  been  a 
period  of  ''  double,  double,  toil  and  trouble,"  unnecessarily 
and  cruelly  prolonged  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  unconstitu- 
tionaUy  rejecting  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  for  the  Bepeal  of 
the  Pape^Duty  in  1860,  when  it  came  before  them  as*  a 
separate  measure. 
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In  1 861,  the  repeal  of  tbe  tax  on  "  paper  "  having  formed 
a  portion  of  the  general  measures  of  remission  of  taxation 
adopted  in  the  budget,  and  included  in  one  and  the  same 
Act,  their  Lordships  showed  their  discretion  in  afi&rming 
the  financial  measures  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  October  1861  the  injurious 
and  unjust  duty  on  paper  ceased  to  exist 

To  one  man  above  all  others  do  we  owe  this  great 
financial  and  national  achievement,  for  I  feel  that  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  is  due  by  the  nation  to  him  who  by  his* 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  his  courage  and  determination  to 
overcome  all  obstacles,  has  established  a  free,  untaxed, 
and  unshackled  press,  and  who,  I  am  persuaded,  is  deeply 
imbued  with  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  to  the  uttermost 
the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  British  people.  I  need 
scarcely  name  the  late  Prime  Minister,  the  Bight  Honour- 
able and  honoured  William  Ewart  Gladstona 

In  1842,  under  what  was  called  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
Tariff,  a  vast  number  of  articles  were  struck  out  of  the 
Customhouse  list,  and  the  duty  on  a  number  of  other 
articles  was  greatly  reduced.  Among  others  the  duty  on 
foreign  paper,  which  was  formerly  so  high  as  9d.  per  lb., 
and  in  1841  stood,  I  believe,  at  5d.,  was  proposed  to  be 
reduced  to  2|d.,  being  one  penny  per  lb.  above  the  Excise 
home-duty  of  IJd.  per  lb.  The  Scottish  papermakers, 
myself  included,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  I  was  de- 
spatched to  London  to  endeavour  to  avert  what  we  deemed 
to  be  absolute  ruin,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  trade  expressive  of  our  views  and  dread. 
When  I  reached  London  I  found  that  the  English  paper- 
makers  had  already  requested  an  audience  at  the  Board  of 
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Trade  on  the  subject,  but  had  been  refused.  I  had  little 
hope  of  success,  but  sent  in  my  request.  The  reply  I 
received  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  then,  I  believe,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  that  I  must  first  submit  to 
him  specimens  of  such  papers  the  importation  of  which  I 
considered  would  be  injurious  to  us.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  procure  these  on  the  spot,  but  I  did  send  in  a  variety,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  named  a  day  for  me  to  wait  upon  him.  I  had 
previously  seen  mdat  of  the  Scotch  members,  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  and,  with  but  one  exception,  the  whole  ap- 
peared to  concur  with  me  in  my  views  of  the  hardships  of 
the  case.  I  had,  among  a  few  other  members  who  accom- 
panied me,  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  M.P.  for  Dumfriesshire, 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  M.P.  for  Benfrewshire,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland, 
M.P.  for  Devonshire,  and  three  or  four  others.  The  excep- 
tion to  which  I  refer,  in  the  member  who  did  not  share  in 
our  alarm  of  injury,  if  not  of  ruin,  was  Mr.  Macaulay,  then 
M.P.  for  Edinburgh.  When  I  waited  upon  him  at  the 
Albany,  he  took  the  printed  copy  of  our  resolutions,  which 
I  held  in  my  hand,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  I  should 
come  to  him  in  the  expectation  that  he  was  to  support 
claims  or  demands  so  thoroughly  protectionist,  adding,  "Sir, 
these  resolutions,  substituting  the  word '  com '  for  '  paper,' 
and  other  alterations,  such  as  the '  Farmers  of  Lincolnshire ' 
for  the '  Papermakers  of  Scotland,' would  be  a  perfect  model 
for  the  statement  of  their  grievances."  I  could  scarcely 
get  in  a  word.  Though  he  was  somewhat  indignant  at  being 
expected  to  support  the  protection  duties  sought  for,  I  ad- 
mired his  frankness  and  decision,  and  the  manly  assertion 
of  lus  right  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  in  what  he 
deemed  to  be  the  interest  of  Britain  in  her  foreign  relations. 
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In  1860  the  treaty  with  France  came  into  operation^ 
and  our  home  papermakers  again  were  in  a  panic  as  to 
the  effect  of  wholly  repealing  the  duty  on  foreign  paper, 
and  allowing  it  to  come  in  absolutely  free.  The  great 
injustice  complained  of  arose  from  foreign  Ooyemments, 
such  as  France,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  rags,  the  raw 
material,  from  their  own  country,  rendering  it  artificially 
cheap  to  their  own  manufacturers;  but  though  this  ap- 
peared very  unfedr,  there  was  not  so  general  dread  of  ruin, 
which  was  so  much  dreaded  in  1860,  although  I  heard 
one  of  the  most  extensiye  and  most  opulent  of  the  English 
papermakers  tell  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  expected  to  end 
Ids  days  in  the  workhouse. 

Unquestionably  the  laige  supplies  of  Esparto  grass, 
wood-cake,  and  other  substances  largely  used  for  paper, 
prompt  communication  and  deliveiy  with  veiy  low  freights, 
and  cheap  acids  and  alkalis  requisite  for  the  treatment  of 
crude  vegetable  substances,  confer  upon  the  home  manu- 
fietcturer  advantages  which  no  foreigner  can  possess. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  d  propas  than  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  Esparto  grass  in  large  quantities,  the  skill 
in  boiling  and  bleaching  it,  rendering  it  a  beautifully 
white,  soft,  and  fibrous  material  This  vast  advantage  to 
the  country  we  owe  in  an  eminent  degree  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Boutledge,  formerly  of  Eynsham,  near  Oxford,  now  of 
Ford  Mill,  near  Sunderland,  who  first  introduced  the 
Esparto  grass  to  the  notice  of  the  home  manufEU^turer, 
which  is  now  an  article  of  vast  trade  and  consumption. 
It  grows  without  culture  in  great  quantities  in  Spain,  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  though  not  the 
same  species,  is  very  like  the  "  bent"  upon  the  downs  of 


Forfarshire  and  other  counties.  As  it  is  brought  to  Britain 
in  return  colliers  and  other  ships,  at  a  veiy  low  rate 
of  freight,  in  my  opinion  the  British  paper-manufacturer 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  his  foreign  competitors  in 
all  ordinary  papers,  while  for  the  higher  descriptions  of 
writing  and  drawing  papers,  from  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  Continental  nations  are  clothed  in  garments  of 
linen,  the  foreign  maker  has  a  great  advantage  in  the 
use  of  a  raw  material,  not  only  of  great  abundance,  but 
rendered  to  him  artificially  cheap,  by  its  exportation 
being  either  wholly  prohibited  or  subjected  to  a  very 
heavy  duty  on  exportation.  In  the  event  of  a  renewal  or 
formation  of  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  governments, 
this  injustice  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to.  When  I  pre- 
pared the  report  on  "  Paper  "*  as  a  Juior  in  1862,  from  in- 
formation which  I  had  procured^  I  think  I  stated  that 
the  quantity  of  Esparto  grass  imported  into  Britain  at 
that  time  did  not  exceed  20,000  tons  per  annum ;  since 
then  it  has  no  doubt  largely  increased. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


PABUAMENTABY. 


After  much  solicitation,  and  great  hesitation  on  my 
part,  early  in  July  1847  I  placed  myself  in  the  hands  of 
my  friends,  in  the  event  of  their  desiring  to  bring  me 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  city  at 
the  ensuing  election.  I  had  had  no  expectation  of  ever 
being  called  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  position,  and  not- 
withstanding the  support  cordially  tendered,  I  had  little 
or  no  expectation  of  being  elected  The  circle  of  my 
own  private  Mends  had  been  veiy  limited,  I  was  entirely 
unknown  in  public  life,  and  felt  it  would  be  r^arded 
as  an  act  of  exceeding  presumption  that  I  should  place 
myself  in  ^antagonism  to  the  distinguished  orator  and 
statesman,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  I  was 
to  be  defeated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  year 
(1846)  Mr.  Macaulay  had  been  elected  by  the  same  con- 
stituency (by  a  large  majority,  more  than  two  to  one) 
when  opposed  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley.  I  may  truly  say 
that  I  did  not  expect  to  be  returned,  and  I  have  often  said, 
that  had  I  known  it  was  to  be  otherwise,  I  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  accepting  such  a  trust 
My  aim  and  object  was  simply  to  show  to  the  Government 
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that  there  would  be  a  respectable  minority  by  whom  the 
oppressive  treatment  inflicted  by  the  Excise  on  various 
classes  of  traders  was  keenly  felt 

No  doubt  this  widely  spread  sense  of  injury  was  an 
important  element  in  my  favour;  and  the  treatment 
which  Scotland  had  experienced  from  the  Qovemment 
and  the  Legislature  in  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the 
four  preceding  years  was  such  as  to  disgust  and  alienate 
a  large  number  of  persons,  both  Conservative  and  Liberal, 
indeed  of  almost  all  except  placemen  or  place  expectants. 
The  Disruption  is  now  generally  r^arded  as  having  been 
not  only  a  great  crime,  but  what  is  by  politicians  con* 
sidered  far  worse,  a  great  national  blunder.  The  result  of 
the  unconstitutional  overthrow  of  the  ancient  rights  and 
privil^;es  of  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland  was  the 
secession,  or  rather  the  expulsion,  of  no  fewer  than 
474  of  the  most  honoured  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  could  not  have  remained  within  her  pale 
except  as  the  obedient  drudges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
which  Court  affirmed  that  eveiy  presentee  had  a  civil 
interest  ab  inUio  in  the  fruits  of  the  benefice.  Thus  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of  the  people,  was 
alienated,  for  the  consent  of  the  people  in  constituting 
the  pastoral  relation  was  for  the  first  time  in  histoiy 
wantonly  and  unconstitutionally  abrogated.  At  the 
same  time,  almost  simultaneously,  while  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  was  greatly  and  permanently  increased,  these 
474  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  deprived  of 
their  pleasant  homes  and  temporal  possessions,  from  which 
after  being  driven  out  they  were  in  many  instances  denied 
standing-room,  and  persecuted  by  a  cold  and  unfeeling 
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aristocracy.^  Thus,  as  has  often  happened  wi1»h  other 
leaders  mentioned  in  history  formerly  opposed  to  each  other. 
Earl  Bussell  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  were  made  friends  and 
fellow-workers  at  the  same  moment,  in  passing  a  measure 
for  the  farther  and  large  endowment  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  in  Ireland,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  by 
a  violent  alteration  of  her  constitutional  privil^es,  prac- 
tically to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  most  venerable  institutions  of  our  country. 
I  have  felt  it  right  to  speak-  strongly  of  these  transactions, 
because,  although  I  believe  Mr.  Macaulay,  like  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Scotch  Liberal  members,  voted  with  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  in  his  patriotic  but  unsuccessful  motion  in  defence 
of  the  Claim  of  Bights  of  the  Church  and  people  of 
Scotland  in  1843,  that  true-hearted  Scotsman  was  left 
almost  alone  of  the  Scotch  members  in  Parliament  to 
protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Not 
long  thereafter  Mr.  Macaulay  gave  grave  offence  to  not  a 
few  of  his  constituents  by  speaking  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Maynooth  Grant  as  "the  bray  of  Exeter  HalL"  I 
believe  that  this  unfortunate  expression  was  one  main 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bight  Honourable  gentleman 
in  1847. 

At  the  first  public  meeting  which  I  had  with  the  electors, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  my  old  friend  Mr.  WiUiam 
M'Crie,  the  son  of  the  historian  of  John  Knox  and  the 
Beformation,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Macaulay^s  allusion,  re- 
marked that  ^'the  same  animal  which  could  bray  could 
also  kick."    His  remark  was  received  with  loud  and  con- 

^  The  deciflion  of  the  House  of  LordB  in  the  Aaohterarder  Case  wm 
the  enactment  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  patronage  snch  as 
had  never  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland. 
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tinued  cheeritig,  and  like  the  match  laid  to  a  train  of 
powder,  created  a  sensation  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
audience  actually  present. 

About  this  time,  when  in  private  conference  with  my 
friends,  twelve  or  fifteen  present,  I  told  them  that  I 
could  not  come  forward  unless  with  my  father's  4XMnent, 
which  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  vitlKmt  delay  endea- 
vour to  procure.  I  west  directly  to  Boyal  Terraoe,  and 
flfeatad  my  case  and  object  My  father  expressed  himself, 
though  not  strongly,  against  my  entertaining  the  pro- 
posal, but  asked  me,  "  What  is  your  own  opinion  V  I 
told  him  that  it  was  part  of  my  social  creed  that  unless 
there  were  grave  ofcrjections  to  such  a  course  a  citizen 
ought  to  place  his  services  in  any  position  where  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-men  he  might  be  useful 

Upon  returning  to  my  friends,  I  announced  that  there 
was  no  serious  impediment  in  the  quarter  referred  to.  I 
added,  "  But,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  I  am  disqualified  to 
represent  you,  for  I  am  a  Government  contractor."  At  this 
time  I  did  not  know  the  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject, 
and  believed  that  as  my  contract  would  come  to  an  end 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the  disqualification 
would  ipso  facto  cease.  I  was  known  both  in  London 
and  Edinburgh  to  be  a  Government  contractor,  and  the 
Government  or  the  Stationery  Office  could  easily  have 
announced,  that  "  as  a  contractor  I  was  incapable  of  either 
eleeting  or  heing  elected,"  Public  notice  only  required  to 
be  given  previous  to  the  election,  or  even  to  each  voter 
individually  at  the  polling  booths,  that  I  was  "  incapable 
of  being  elected,"  in  which  case  every  vote  given  for  me 
would  have  been  thrown  away.    Probably  Mr.  Macaulay's 
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triumphant  return  was  counted  so  certain  that  it  was 
deemed  useless  and  needless  to  object  to  the  votes  of  my 
supporters.  An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  one  of 
the  Scotch  members,  met  me  on  the  street,  a  day  or  two 
before  the  election,  and  commiserated  me  "  on  my  certain 
defeat  by  1000  votes  at  least."  I  have  often  thought 
since,  that  if  when  I  had  announced  my  disqualification 
to  my  friends,  I  had  said,  "  Say  nothing  of  this,  gentle- 
men," my  position  would  have  been  known  over  the  whole 
city.  I  had  in  fact  no  locus  dandi,  and  must  have  with- 
drawn from  the  contest. 

The  last  ten  days  of  July  were  busy  and  lively  enough. 
I  had  to  attend  meetings  of  electors,  often  in  the  afternoon, 
and  almost  every  evening,  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
in  order  to  explain  my  views  and  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  me  to  become  a  candidate.  Many  were  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  me,  both  by  letter  and  vivd  voce,  as  to 
my  opinions,  and  the  course  I  would  pursue  on  many  ques- 
tions. The  polling  took  place  on  Friday,  the  30th  July, 
and  the  majority,  which  was  decidedly  in  my  favour  from 
the  first,  continued,  as  was  usual,  to  increase  to  the  close, 
when  the  numbers  were  announced — 

Ck>waii, 2063 

Craig, 1S54 

Macanlay, 1477 

Blackbiini, 980 

The  last,  a  Conservative,  and  having  the  support  of  a 
section  of  the  indignant  excisable  traders,  was  returned 
in  1855  for  Stirlingshire,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
appointed  Scotch  Lord  of  Treasury.  He  was  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bailway  Company, 
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of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  Diiectors  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Blackburn,  after  several  years  of 
shattered  health,  died  three  or  four  years  ago.  Lord 
Macaulay  died  in  December  1859. 

In  order  to  efTect  the  removal  of  my  disqualification, 
I  proceeded  to  London  early  in  August  to  place  my 
case  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Vizard  and  Leman,  solici- 
tors. The  Comptroller  of  the  Stationeiy  Office,  the 
late  well-known  political  economist^  Mr.  J.  R  M'Culloch, 
who  intimated  the  fact  of  my  disqualification  by  a 
letter  in  the  Times  some  days  affer  my  election,  as  he 
afterwards  informed  me,  gave  every  facility  for  the  can- 
celling of  the  contract  and  the  substitution  of  a  new 
nama  The  expense  to  me  was  rather  above  £100. 
I  might  have  ''sat''  and  "voted"  in  the  House  when 
it  met  in  November  1847,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
somewhat  costly  amusement,  for  the  penalty  imposed  by 
the  Act  upon  any  member  of  Parliament  being  a  contractor 
with  her  Majesty's  Government  was  and  is  £500  a  day 
if  he  either  sits  or  votes  in  the  House.  When  Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  18th  November  I  had  an  interview  with 
the  Speaker,  Mr.  C.  Shaw  Lefevre,  now  Lord  Eversley, 
and  I  thereafter  addressed  to  him  a  letter  given  by  Han* 
sard  in  extenao,  intimating  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  chosen  at  the  recent  general  election  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  but  that,  having 
found  since  my  election  that  I  was  disqualified,  being  a 
Government  contractor,  I  declined  to  take  the  oaths  or 
my  scat  in  the  House. 

During  the  few  days  that  I  was  in  London  I  was  fre- 
quently pressed  by  members  of  the  House  to  take  my 
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seat,  but  remembering  the  stem  prohibition  and  heavy 
penalty  attached  to  sitting  as  well  as  voting  in  the 
House,  I  deemed  it  right  not  to  infringe  even  the 
letter  of  the  Statute.  On  the  8th  December  (fourteen 
days  being  always  allowed  to  elapse  after  a  return, 
in  the  event  of  a  petition  or  complaint  arising  out 
of  the  election)  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  the  city  of 
EdinburgL  I  was  returned  without  opposition  about  the 
17th,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  take  my  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  dread  or  peril  early  in  Februaiy 
1848. 

One  of  the  first  duties  which  I  was  called  to  discharge 
was  to  sit  as  one  of  a  committee  upon  a  private  BiU,  that 
is,  a  Bill  introduced  and  promoted  at  the  expense  of 
private  individuals  or  corporations.  The  object  was  to 
obtain  legislative  sanction  and  protection  for  a  fund 
created  since  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1843  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Unopposed  Bills,  such  as  this,  come  before 
a  committee  of  three  members,  of  whom  the  chairman 
is  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means;  the  second  is 
a  member  entirely  unconnected  with  the  place,  party, 
or  object  for  which  the  Bill  is  sought;  the  third,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  who  may  be  presumed  to  know 
something  of  the  Bill  and  its  objects,  and  it  was  in 
that  capacity,  and  in  order  to  reply  to  any  questions 
that  might  be  put  by  the  other  members  that  I  was 
placed  on  the  committee.  When  we  met  upon  the  Bill, 
the  law-agents  from  Edinburgh  and  London  being  pre- 
sent, after  going  through  several  clauses,  we  arrived  at 
a  clause  which  narrated  that  a  certain  sum  obtained 
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on  behalf  of  the  fund  was  deposited  in  bank.  The 
amount  I  believe  was  about  £40,000.  Mr.  Bernal,  the 
Chairman,  asked  me  across  the  table, "  Mr.  Cowan,  whence 
does  this  large  sum  come  from?"  I  replied,  "Entirely 
from  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people  of  the  Free 
Church."  "You  don't  mean  that?"  he  said.  I  told  him 
that  there  was  no  other  source  from  which  it  could  pos- 
sibly come.  Upon  this  the  worthy  Chaiiman  said  "  it  was 
one  of  the  strangest  things  that  he  had  ever  met  with," 
how  so  laige  a  sum  should  have  been  obtained  without 
compulsoiy  powers.  He  put  down  his  pen  in  amazement, 
again  expressed,  unable  for  some  little  time  to  resume  his 
duty  or  go  on  with  the  Bill. 

In  Februaiy  1848  the  troubles  in  France  resulted  in 
the  hasty  flight  of  the  Eling,  Louis  Philippe,  who,  I 
believe,  crossed  the  Channel  in  an  open  boat,  but  in  a 
closely-buttoned  pilot  coat,  disguised  as  "Mr.  Smith." 
Great  was  the  aiudety  of  all  classes  in  London,  and  espe- 
cially among  those  who  had  most  to  lose,  in  the  fear 
that  the  tide  of  revolution  might  extend  to  this  side  of 
the  Channel  We  were  often  told  that  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Mint,  and  other  public  offices,  were  to 
be  sacked.  The  Chartists  threatened  almost  to  take  the 
House  of  Commons  by  storm,  proposing,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  burly  chief,  Feargos  O'Connor,  M.P.  for 
Nottingham,  to  hold  their  monster  meeting  at  Kennington 
Common,  and  to  bring  from  thence  their  petition,  signed, 
as  was  alleged,  by  a  million  of  patriots,  and  to  be  placed 
on  the  floor  if  too  weighty  for  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons !  I 

It  was  a  great  and  a  glorious  week  in  the  history  of  our 


countiy*  It  was  said  that  Vie  venerable  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington earnestly  desired  permission  to  chaige  and  rout  the 
Chartists  who  might  assemble  at  Eennington.  Happily 
milder  and  more  prudent  measures  were  adopted.  There 
were  plenty  of  troops  in  readiness,  but  not  a  single  soldier 
was  visible,  for  they  were  not  required.  The  real  safety 
of  the  capital  and  of  the  countiy  rested  in  the  laige  and 
powerful  organisation  of  men  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  classes 
of  society,  and  of  all  trades  and  professions,  among  whom 
the  watermen  and  bargemen  were  not  the  least  conspicuous, 
enrolling  themselves  as  special  constables,  which  consti- 
tuted a  most  powerful  force,  at  once  physical  and  moral, 
determined,  and  happily  enabled,  to  maintain  peace  and 
order. 

At  this  time  some  alarm  was  also  excited  by  the  muster- 
ing and  drilling  of  bodies  of  men  in  Ireland,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  in  order  to  check  such 
attempts  there  was  brought  in  by  the  Government  a  "  Bill 
for  the  Better  Protection  of  Her  Majesty's  Crown  and 
Grovemment  in  Ireland."  Great  attempts  were  made  by 
certain  ultra-liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
defeat  the  Bill,  or  at  least  to  put  it  ofT  until  the  opinion  of 
the  country  was  obtained,  and  I  was  threatened  by  some 
members  that  I  would  be  denounced  in  Edinburgh  if  I 
gave  the  measure  any  support.  I  however  cordially  ap- 
proved  of  the  Bill,  conceiving  that  its  effect  would  be  the 
protection  of  the  Irish  people  from  the  insidious  designs 
of  their  leaders,  and  in  the  emergency  I  also  approved  of 
the  suspension  of  the  standing  orders  in  order  that  the 
measure  might  become  law  without  one  day's  delay. 
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Great  preparations  were  being  made  by  the  Chartists 
for  their  vast  assemblage,  fixed  to  be  held  at  Eennington 
Common,  on  Monday  the  10th  of  April,  and  where  it  was 
intimated  that  about  100,000  *' patriots"  were  to  meet  iu 
order  to  demand  from  the  Honse  of  Commons  the  enact- 
ment of  the  six  points  of  the  Charter.  On  Saturday  the 
8th,  two  days  previous  to  the  meeting,  two  of  these 
patriots  came  to  me  at  my  club,  one  of  them  from  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  voted  for  me  at  the  recent  election ;  the 
other  was  also  a  Scotchman,  and  a  person  of  some  literaiy 
fame,  but  who  was  resident  in  London.  Their  alleged 
object  was  to  endeavour  to  persuade  me  to  vote  against 
the  Bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  upon  my  declin- 
ing to  do  so,  they  begged  that  I  would  vote  for  delay.  I 
told  them  that  my  mind  was  fuUy  made  up  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  being  passed  into  law  as  speedily  as  possible,  as 
a  real  protection  to  the  people  of  Ireland*  Upon  which 
the  Edinburgh  gentleman  told  me  that  ''he  had  come 
from  Edinburgh  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  attend  the 
great  meeting,  that  numbers  of  other  persons  had  also 
come  fipom  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  general  massacre  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a 
far  laiger  scale  than  the  massacre  at  Peterloo,  Manchester, 
in  the  days  of  Henry  Hunt,  in  1819,  and  that  he  felt 
certain  he  would  be  cut  to  pieces."  ^  May  I  ask  you,  sir," 
he  continued,  ''in  that  case  to  see  that  I  get  decent  burial  ?" 
I  replied,  "  I  am  glad,  sir,  that  you  have  at  last  made  a 
request  with  which  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
comply.  You  have  imposed  on  me  what  will  probably  be 
a  very  painful  and  difBcult  task,  but,  if  it  be  any  satisfac- 
tion to  you  in  your  mad  and  lierilous  enterprise,  I  shall  do 
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my  best  to  collect  the  fragments."  This  appeared  to 
gratify  the  suppliant^  and  along  with  his  companion,  after 
bidding  me  good  morning  and  thanking  me,  he  departed. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  however  he  returned,  and 
asked  me  for  an  order  to  the  gallery  for  Monday.  This 
of  course  I  gladly  wrote  for  him  at  once,  and  he  went 
away  apparently  gratified  and  gratefuL  On  the  Monday 
afternoon  I  went  down  in  a  brougham  to  the  House  of 
Commons  at  4  p.m.,  the  hour  at  which  the  House  was  to 
meet  I  saw  five  or  six  cabs  driven  down  to  the  House, 
laden  with  fragments  of  the  monster  petition  in  bundles 
on  the  roof,  and  on  looking  up  to  the  galleiy  on  entering 
the  House  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  athletic  but 
happily  unmutilated  form  of  my  friend,  indicating  plainly 
that  there  had  been  no  massacre,  but  that  all  had  passed 
over  quietly. 

I  had  the  curiosity  afterwards  to  look  at  some  of  the 
signatures  attached  to  the  petition,  and  found  plenty  of 
fictitioufl  names,  ^tten  apparently  by  young  men  and 
boys,  such  as  "  Pugnose,"  "  Flatnose,"  "  Snubnose,"  "  Duke 
of  Wellington,"  "  Colonel  Sibthorp,"  etc.  etc.  etc.  1  hope 
the  impudence  and  the  impotence  of  the  proceeding  were 
such  that  even  if  the  member  for  Nottingham  had  inti- 
mated to  the  House  that  he  had  such  a  petition  to  present, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Petitions,  in  the  circumstances, 
probably  considered  that  they  were  not  bound  to  report 
the  petition  to  the  House. 

I  may  refer  to  a  little  interview  which  I  had  about  this 
time  with  one  of  the  Irish  members,  the  late  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  a  gentlemanly  man  in  appearance,  with  a  bright 
piercing  eye,  and  who  appeaflred  to  feel  deeply  the  wrongs 
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inflicted  by  the  Saxon  on  his  unfortunate  country,  and  was 
in  fact  in  a  most  excited  state  on  the  subject.  One  day 
I  had  just  dined  at  a  table  in  the  kitchen  of  the  old  House 
of  Commons,  where  our  beefsteaks  were  cooked  before  our 
eyes.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  sat  down  beside  me,  and  I  made 
some  remark  about  Ireland,  I  am  certain  not  in  a  tone  or 
language  that  could  be  considered  offensive.  He  imme- 
diately looked  upon  me  in  a  kind  of  frenzy :  ''What  have 
you  to  do  with  Ireland  ? "  and  in  a  veiy  angry  tone  added, 
**  You  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  Irish  questions ; 
these  must  be  left  to  be  decided  by  the  Irish  members 
themselves.*' 

I  was  much  amused  by  the  powers  of  swallow  possessed 
by  another  Irish  M.P.,  a  very  "  large"  man,  who  sat  down 
beside  me  at  dinner  on  another  day  in  the  kitchen.  I  told 
the  gentleman  that  I  had  just  had  an  excellent  beefsteak. 
His  reply  was,  '*  I  won't  have  it,  for  it  was  veiy  bad  yester- 
day," and  he  ordered  two  mutton-chops.  Before  they  were 
consumed  he  ordered  a  beefsteak,  with  which  the  gentle- 
man also  found  great  fault,  and  demanded  a  slice  of  cold 
beef,  which  he  said  was  tough  and  equally  unpalatable, 
and  his  last  demand  was  for  a  rasher  of  bacon.  I  heard 
him  say  to  the  waiter  that  this  last  morsel  was  the 
only  thing  he  was  able  to  eat,  but  not  a  vestige  of  the 
successive  courses  remained  above  board.  The  repast  was 
washed  down  with  copious  libations  of  champagna  This 
was  not  veiy  long  after  the  Ldsh  famine,  and  I  could  not 
help  musing  and  moralising,  saying  to  myself, "  If  this  be 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  Irish  appetite,  no  wonder  that  there 
should  be  a  famine  in  the  land  I " 

About  the  year  1852  there  was  more  than  usual  excite- 
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ment  among  the  Irish  members.  Some  of  the  most 
talented  of  them  had  been  appointed  to  various  important 
offices^  judicial  and  otherwise,  in  which  they  have  ren- 
dered most  signal  service  to  the  State.  Their  fellow- 
countrjrmen  who  had  been  left  out  in  the  cold  were  most 
indignant  at  what  they  regarded  as  an  odious  crime,  that  of 
selling  themselves  for  Saxon  gold ;  and  on  several  occasions 
declared — ^this  was  soon  after  the  general  election  in  1852 
— ^that  they  themselves  had  never  taken,  and  never  would 
take,  a  bribe.  One  gentleman,  who  had  for  many  years  sat 
for  an  important  constituency  in  Ireland,  told  us  that  he 
had,  at  the  general  election  of  1852,  given  but  one  pledge, 
and  that  was,  he  would  always  take  his  seat  on  the  opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House,  no  matter  what  Government  was 
in  power.  I  heard  another  Irish  member^  bearing  an 
illustrious  Irish  name,  one  day  thus  address  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  a  debate  on  Irish  afifairs :  "  The  noble  Lord  him- 
self is  an  Irishman,  but  he,  or  rather  his  Government,  is 
most  unpopular  in  Ireland.  The  people  are  highly  dis- 
satisfied ;  in  fact  they  are,  by  coercion,  and  injustice,  and 
neglect,  always  on  the  verge  of  rebellion.  Let  me  im- 
plore the  noble  Lord  to  pursue  a  very  different  course  of 
treatment.  If  he  would  earnestly  desire  to  produce  peace 
and  contentment,  I  would  strongly  advise  him  tothrato 
oil  wpon  the  flames  of  discord!*^  The  orator  was  not 
allowed  to  finish  his  sentence ;  the  House  interrupted  him 
with  loud  laughter  and  cheering.  During  the  noise  he 
touched  the  M.P.  next  him,  as  if  to  ask  him  what  they 
were  laughing  at,  and  I  imagine  he  had  found  the  reason, 
when  he  ended  his  speech  by  saying  that,  "  after  all,  water 
would  do  a  great  deal  better  I " 
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I  was  always  on  a  friendly  footing  with  most  of 
the  Irish  members,  who  were  cordial,  frank,  and  cheery^ 
and  displayed  generaUy  less  hauteur  than  the  English 
senators.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  have  got  on  but 
for  the  friendly  offices  of  the  former.  The  Strangers' 
Oallery  contains  sitting-room  for  about  seventy  persons ; 
as  there  are  658  members,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  on  a  Budget  night,  or  any  great  debate,  there  are 
probably  ten  times  as  many  applicants  for  admission 
as  the  gallery  can  contain.  No  member  is  expected 
or  allowed  to  give  more  than  one  order  per  day.  Bepre- 
senting,  as  I  did,  a  large  constituency,  numbers  of  whom 
came  to  London  every  session,  I  could  not  have  met  the 
unceasing  demands  for  orders  to  the  gaUeiy  without  the 
aid  of  the  Irish  members.  There  were  many  of  them 
members  of  the  same  club  with  me — '*  the  Reform ;"  and 
when  I  asked  for  an  order,  I  was  always  answered,  **  My 
•  dear  fellow,  I  believe  I  have  already  given  it  away  a 
dozen  of  times ;  I  cannot  refuse  you,  you  are  a  good  fel- 
low," and  so  forth. 

In  the  year  1850  I  was  a  director  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  Company,  and  had  some  charge  of  a 
bill  intended  to  amalgamate  that  company  with  the  Cale- 
donian Company^  with  the  consent  of  the  shareholders, 
with  a  view  to  save  working  expenses,  prevent  competition, 
and  thus  lighten  the  heavy  load  which  bore  on  the  latter 
company,  by  reducing  the  guaranteed  rates  of  different 
classes  of  holders  of  stock  and  other  securities.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  there  was  no  chance  of  such  a  bill 
passing,  and  I  was  requested  by  the  promoters,  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  second  reading,  to  move  that  "  the  order  be 
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discharged/'  and  in  doing  so,  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the 
bill,  and  the  great  advantage  that  woidd  accrue  by  ''light- 
ening the  ship."  I  met  with  a  series  of  sliarp  rebuke^ 
administered  by  Sir  B.  H.  Inglis,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  Mr. 
Edward  EUice,  Mr.  Labouchere,  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  afterwards  Lord  Taunton,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
expressed  their  astonishment  that  I  should  have  lent  my 
name  to  a  measure,  the  effect  if  not  the  object  of  which, 
it  was  alleged,  was  to  **  rob  widows  and  orphans."  These 
honourable  members  apparently  were  not  aware  that  **  it 
is  impossible  to  tak'  the  breeks  off  a  Hielandman ! "  Be- 
ports  of  proceedings  on  private  bills  rarely  appear  either 
in  the  London  " Dailies '^  or  in  ''Hansard,"  but  in  ttus 
case  four  columns  of  "  Hansard "  were  appropriated  to 
the  debate  on  my  motion.  I  am  only  induced  to  notice  it 
to  show  how  great  and  sudden  is  the  change  of  opinion, 
even  in  Parliament,  upon  such  a  measure,  for  in  the 
ensuing  session  (1851)  a  bill  passed  through  Parliament 
by  a  large  majority,  the  object  of  which  was  precisely 
similar,  namely,  to  relieve  the  Caledonian  Bailway  of  a 
large  amount  of  its  liabilities  by  reducing  the  various 
stipulated  rates  of  interest.  Whenever  the  bill  passed 
the  second  reading  by  a  laige  majority,  the  railway  ap- 
peared to  emerge  from  a  kind  of  "  Sloi^gh  of  Despond." 
The  £50  stock  was  till  then  unsaleable  at  £14.  We  know 
the  great  prosperity  which  has  of  late  years  attended  the 
working  of  this  great  company,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  judicious  interference  of  Parliament  in  1851.^ 

^  I  was  in  London  in  1851,  at  the  time  the  second  reading  waa  earned, 
and  I  remember  being  told  that  a  aagacioua  Scotsman,  who  foresaw  the 
coming  prosperity,  went  to  his  stockbroker  in  London,  in  order  to 
inTest  in  Caledonian  stock.    The  Sdbtsman  spoke  very  broad  Scotch, 
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One  grievance  which  was  most  oppressive  in  many  of 
the  bnighs  and  other  towns  in  Scotland,  was  the  billeting 
soldieis  upon  private  householders  in  place  of  the  licensed 
victuaUers,  as  in  England.  It  frequently  happened  that 
the  soldiers,  often  of  a  very. low  type  as  regards  their 
manners,  language,  and  conduct,  were  sent  to  the  houses 
of  respectable,  quiet  individuals  or  families,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  respectable  well-conducted  private 
soldiers  were  billeted  upon  unworthy  householders,  or 
who  might  find  it  very  inconvenient,  with  limited  accom- 
modation, to  receive  them.  I  had  received  many  com- 
plaints from  Dalkeith,  where  the  county  militia  were 
quartered  for  five  or  six  weeks  eveiy  year,  and  from  other 
places  in  Scotland.  I  purposely  abstained  from  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  House,  not  wishing  to  embarrass  the 
Government  during  the  continuance  of  the  Crimean  War, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1856  I  gave  notice  of  a  resolution, 
that  "the  practice  of  billeting  the  military  on  private 
families  in  Scotland  was  equally  destructive  of  the  com- 
fort both  of  the  people  and  of  the  military,  and  of  the 
existence  of  kindly  feelings,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  take  means  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system.**  I  gave  notice  that  I  would  submit  the  resolution 
as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  supply,  upon  the  con- 
stitutional ground  that  the  consideration  of  the  grievances 

and  Mid,  *'  Man,  I  want  ye  to  bay  me  a  wheen  Caledonians."  T)ie 
broker  did  not  like  to  ahoir  his  ignorance,  went  to  the  next  room,  and 
asked  his  clerk  the  meaning  of  the  Scotch  word  '*  a  wheen,**  but  coald 
procare  no  explanation.  Upon  retoming  to  the  intending  purchaser, 
he  aaid,  **  Mr.  B.,  shall  I  bny  you  fifty  shares?"  and  received  instanter 
the  reply,  '*  Hoots,  man,  ye  may  bny  me  a  thoosand !"  Memor.  by 
the  Throgmorton  Street  stockbroker:  the  Scotch  word  ** wheen ^* 
means  a  thonsand  T 
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of  the  sabject  must  take  precedence  of  grants  of  public 
money.  I  submitted  the  resolution  on  the  7th  April  1 856, 
and  being  well  supported  by  the  Scottish  members,  after 
a  debate  of  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  division  took  place,  I  had  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  my  amendment  to  the  motion  for  going  into  supply 
was  carried  by  139  to  116  votes.  Bichard  Cobden  voted 
with  me.  I  might  have  been  disposed  to  withdraw  my 
resolution,  but  many  of  the  Scotch  members  from  both  sides 
of  the  House  entreated  me  not  to  give  way.  Twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  Scotch  members  voted  with  me,  and  only  five 
against  me,  and  of  these  five  four  were  placemen,  the  only 
exception  being  Lord  Haddo,  afterwards  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

The  House  was  for  some  time  thereafter  in  a  ''fix." 
It  is  very  unusual  for  a  Government  to  be  defeated  upon  a 
motion  for  going  into  a  committee  of  supply,  so  that  when 
my  amendment  was  carried  grave  doubts  were  expressed 
whether  it  was  competent  without  fresh  notice  to  move 
even  a  single  vote  of  money.  An  animated  debate  ensued, 
in  which  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House  took  a 
part,  and  the  hitch  ended  by  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair, 
in  order  that  the  House  might  go  into  committee  of  supply. 

I  believe  that  the  householders  upon  whom  the  troops 
were  billeted,  besides  providing  a  bed,  were  bound,  either 
by  use  or  wont,  or  by  martial  law,  to  supply  the  means 
of  cooking  food  by  the  kitchen  fire,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  an  inch  of  candle,  and  the  remuneration  was  at  the 
munificent  rate  of  twopence  a  night.  It  is  the  licensed 
victuallers  or  hotel-keepers  in  Scotland  who,  since  my 
resolution  was  carried,  are  now,  as  in  England,  liable  to 
provide  lodgings  for  the  troops  in  transitu,  and  the  pay- 
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ment  by  the  War  Office,  as  I  am  informed,  is  at  least 
doable  what  it  was  previous  to  1856,  so  that  it  is  more  an 
object  than  fonnerly  for  housekeepers,  widows,  and  others 
in  humble  circumstances,  to  afford  lodging  and  shelter  to 
the  troops,  and  a  heartier  welcome  withaL  Many  were 
the  letters  of  thanks  which  reached  me,  not  only  from 
Dalkeith,  but  many  other  places,  for  the  part  which  I  had 
taken,  though  these  thanks  were  equally  due  to  the  Scotch 
members  in  a  body,  who  almost  ummimously  voted  with 
me.  The  facilities  for  transport  of  troops  are  now  so 
abundant  that  I  consider  hotel-keepers  and  victuallers 
ought  to  be  relieved  from  what  I  am  sure  is  to  them  often 
a  grievous  infliction,  and  the  morale  of  the  soldier  would 
be  much  more  safe  in  well-regulated  and  salubrious  barracks 
than  in  places  where  strong  drinks  are  an  attraction. 

I  happened  to  occupy  a  seat  one  evening  immediately 
behind  Lord  Palmerston,  when  the  venerable  Mr.  Spooner, 
M.P.  for  Warwickshire,  rose  to  submit  a  motion  on  the 
paper  in  his  name.  It  was  not  about  Maynooth,  but 
probably  something  akin  to  it.  This  was  after  midnight, 
and  I  said  to  Lord  Palmerston,  at  that  time  Prime 
Minister,  "  Surely  you  will  not  allow  our  worthy  friend  to 
detain  us  longer  at  this  late  hour  ? "  Lord  Palmerston's 
reply  was  immediate :  "  If  you  were  troubled  with  severe 
toothache,  proceeding  from  a  bad  tooth,  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  true  wisdom  to  have  it  out  at  once  ?" 

But  I  must  not  omit  a  most  amusing  rencontre  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  a  county  member  opposite  to  him. 
This  also  occurred  at  a  very  late  or  rather  early  hour, 
between  one  and  two  ▲.!!.,  when  the  whole  of  the  re- 
porters  had  retired.    It  was,  I  believe,  about  1858  that 
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the  Franco- Austrian  War  was  carried  on,  which  issued  in 
the  deliverance  of  Northern  Italy  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  British  Gk>vemment  wisely 
maintained  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest,  but  it  so 
happened  that  various  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  con- 
tained in  translations  of  articles  or  notices  in  Austrian  or 
Italian  papers,  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  own 
newspapers.  These  were  to  the  effect  that  laige  supplies 
of  "  cutting  instruments  "  had  been  received  from  England 
in  various  ports  in  Italy,  with  the  connivance  and  sanction 
of  the  British  Grovemment,  which  were  for  the  service  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  approaching  campaign.  The  Con- 
servative M.P.  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Prime  Minister,  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  these  statements.  The  question  appeared  for  weeks 
on  the  paper,  indicating  the  vigilance  of  the  member  in 
opposition.  It  was  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  from  Lord  Palmerston  if  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  these  assertions,  and  when  that  was  found, 
I  believe  about  ten  to  twenty  members  were  present, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  either  was  or  appeared  to  be  fast  asleep.  The 
M.P.,  in  considerable  detail,  insinuated  that  ''these  cut- 
ting instruments"  must  have  been  sent  to  the  different 
ports  named,  to  be  used  against  the  Austrian  forces.  At 
last  he  stopped,  and  addressing  Mr.  Speaker,  said,  "I 
perceive,  sir,  that  it  is  of  no  use  that  I  bring  this 
matter  before  the  House,  for  there  is  but  one  member 
of  the  Government  present,  the  noble  Lord  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  for  some  time,  as  we  are  aware,  has  been 
in  a  state  of  happy  unconsciousness."    This  remark  pro- 
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daoed  a  laugh  among  the  few  membeis  present,  which  had 
the  effect  of  awaking  the  Premier,  who,  as  if  suddenly 
awaking  from  a  dream,  first  looked  in  one  direction,  then 
in  the  opposite,  as  if  to  discover  where  he  was,  or  in  what 
company.  A  renewal  of  the  laugh  followed,  in  which 
he  heartily  joined,  and  was  then  in  appearance  and 
reality  "wide  awake"  till  the  House  adjourned.  When 
the  catechiser  ceased,  Lord  Palmerston  spoke  nearly 
as  follows:  "In  matters  of  this  kind,  sir,  there  is 
generally  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  I  beg  to  inform 
the  honourable  member  that  there  is  very  little  of  the 
first  ingredient  in  his  statement,  but  a  very  krge  propor- 
tion of  the  second.  From  the  honourable  gentleman 
having  given  repeated  notice  of  the  question,  we  have 
considered  it  our  duty  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  his 
allegations,  and  I  have  now  to  inform  the  House  that  it  is 
quite  true  that  various  consignments,  as  he  has  said,  of 
'cutting  instruments,'  have  been  despatched  to  various 
ports  in  the  North  of  Italy,  the  production  of  Sheffield, 
celebrated,  as  we  know,  for  the  excellence  of  its  cutlery;  and 
consisting  of  knives,  scissors,  razors,  scythes,  and  stilettos, 
the  last  being  used  by  ladies  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  other 
civilised  countries.  But  the  honourable  member  has  also 
affirmed  that  these  implements  have  my  humble  name 
impressed  upon  them.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  this 
would  have  been  any  guarantee  for  the  superiority  of  the 
various  tools,  as  I  am  not  known  as  a  manufacturer  of 
cutleiy.  I  have  to  inform  the  honourable  gentleman  that 
though  the  name  of  the  maker  is  somewhat  like  my  own, 
it  is  that  of  a  house  possessing  an  European  reputation 
for  the  excellence  of  its  '  cutting  instruments 'of  all  kinds. 
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as  will  be  readily  admitted,  when  I  inform  the  honourable 
member  that  the  name  is  not  that  of  Palmerston,  but  that 
of  the  celebrated  house  of  Palmer  and  Son."  I  believe 
the  unfortunate  artificer  of  this  mare's  nest  would  gladly, 
if  he  could,  have  escaped  through  the  floor. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  the  guest  of  the  late  Lord  Provost 
Lawson  in  Edinburgh  in  April  1863.  I  sat  next  him  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  and  recalled  the  circumstance  referred 
to  to  his  recollection,  when  he  immediately  included  in 
the  list  the  "  stilettos,"  which  I  had  forgotten ;  but  neither 
Lord  Palmerston  nor  myself  could  recall  the  name  of  the 
member  who  had  made  such  a  flourish  with  his  ''  cutting 
instruments,"  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  he  should 
remain  the  "  Great  Unknown." 

It  happened  to  be  Qood  Friday,  and  after  breakfast  we 
attended  divine  service  at  the  Episcopal  church  in  Lutton 
Place,  after  which  the  Lord  Provost  accompanied  Lord 
Palmerston  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  top  of 
Arthur's  Seat  The  former  was  soon  obliged  to  give  in, 
though  probably  ten  years  younger  than  the  noble  Lord, 
who  nimbly  reached  the  summit,  in  his  79th  year. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  probably  on  the 
same  day.  Lord  Palmerston  sought  out  an  ancient  woman 
who  had  been  a  servant  in  Dugald  Stewart's  house  when 
Lord  Palmerston  was  an  inmate,  in  the  close  of  last 
century.  He  had  to  mount  several  pairs  of  stairs,  and  at 
onoe  the  old  lady  addressed  him  as  of  old  as  **  Maister 
Henry,"  and  received  substantial  proofs  of  the  kindness 
of  his  heart.  He  was  a  brave  and  noble  old  man,  and  a 
warm  and  generous  friend.  I  regard  him  almost  as  the 
'*  ultimus  Bomanorum"  of  those  bom  in  the  last  century. 
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The  only  important  occasion  on  which  I  felt  niTself 
bound  to  vote  against  the  Grovemment  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  80  fiEtr  as  I  remember^  was  soon  after  the  attempt  by 
Oisini  and  others  upon  the  life  of  the  French  Emperor 
early  in  1858.  The  French  Government  and  people  were 
at  this  time  highly  incensed  against  our  own  Ministry^ 
openly  insinuating  that  we  were  in  league  with  the 
would-be  murderers  of  the  French  Emperor.  At  this 
time  a  number  of  the  French  colonels  threatened  to 
invade  Britain  with  the  view  of  chastising  us  for  foment- 
ing these  plots  of  assassination.  There  was  a  most  immi- 
nent risk  of  an  outbreak  between  the  two  countries^ 
aggravated  by  the  receipt  of  an  angry  and  offensive 
despatch  from  the  French  Government  imputing  com* 
plicity  in  these  foul  designs.  Soon  after  l^arliament  met 
in  1858  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  gave  notice  of  a  motion,  ex- 
pressing the  regret  of  the  House  that  the  French  despatch 
had  not  been  answered,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of 
censure  of  our  own  Government  The  defence  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  was  to  this  effect,  that  they 
had  considered  that  it  was  much  better  to  answer  the 
charge  through  the  medium  of  our  ambassador  in  Paris,  I 
presume  verbally,  as  nothing  was  said  to  the  contrary. 
My  own  feeling  was  that  if  there  ever  was  a  despatch 
from  one  Gk>vemment  to  another  which  demanded  an 
immediate,  courteous,  and  decided  reply,  it  was  one 
embodying  an  emphatic  denial  and  repudiation  of  these 
foul  charges. 

I  never  saw  Lord  Palmerston  so  unlike  his  former  self 
as  he  was  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  He  was  restless 
and  ill  at  ease,  pale  and  irritated,  as  if  he  knew  that 
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defeat  impended.  I  believe  that  in  a  pretty  full  house 
the  majority  against  the  Government  was  under  twenty. 
Next  day  I  met  a  member  of  the  Government  on  the 
street,  who  stopped  me,  saying, ''  I  see  you  voted  against 
us  last  night."  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  could  not  help 
myself.  Why  was  the  French  despatch  not  answered  ?" 
"  It  was  answered,"  said  my  friend,  "  but  it  was  judged 
better  to  send  the  answer  through  the  medium  of  the 
Embassy."  This  to  my  mind  only  made  matters  worse, 
by  making  it  clear  that  the  defence  of  the  Government 
had  been  based  upon  a  false  issue,  and  indicated  a  hesita- 
tion and  want  of  frankness  and  of  sympathy  with  the 
French  Emperor  and  French  people  in  their  critical  cir- 
cumstances most  perilous  to  the  continuance  of  friendly 
relations  with  our  nearest  neighbours. 

Six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  defeat  of  the  Gk)vemment 
consequent  upon  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  I  had  the  honour  of  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  Lord  Palmerston.  About  twenty  gentle- 
men, all  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  met  on  the 
occasion,  among  whom  I  can  only  name  at  the  moment 
Messrs.  Baxter,  Joseph  Locke,  and  David  Morris  (Carmar- 
then). It  was  remarked  afterwards  that  the  whole  party 
consisted  of  gentlemen  who  had,  on  the  question  of  the 
French  despatch,  voted  against  the  Government.  This  could 
not  have  been  accidental,  and  certainly  was  significant 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  only  bulls  in  the  House 
are  the  product  of  Irish  membera  I  remember  twice  one 
evening  a  Scotch  member,  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
Government,  being  the  cause  of  loud  and  prolonged 
laughter  in  the  House,  which  at  the  time  was  in  Com- 
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mittee  of  Supply  discussing  the  Estimates,  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  often  gave  rise  to  impromptu  debates  of  some 
continuance,  the  Scotch  Ordnance  Survey.  Mr.  EUice, 
M.P.  for  St  Andrews,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  very  slow  progress,  or  rather  the  torpor,  of  the 
department  conductLog  the  Survey.  It  so  happened  that 
there  was  no  member  of  the  Government  present  The 
Treasury  bench  was  empty,  and  messengers  had  been 
despatched  to  the  clubs  and  private  residences  of  officials, 
desiring  their  immediate  attendance  in  defence  of  the 
Government  One  Scotch  member,  a  subordinate  of  the 
Government,  at  last  came  in,  who  took  lus  seat  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  while  Lord  Elcho  was  addressing  the 
committee.  Of  course  the  new-comer  could  not  reply  to 
the  observations  of  any  preceding  speaker,  and,  I  fear, 
had  been  rather  neglectful  of  his  duty,  which  was  three- 
fold, and  was  defined  thus — ''  To  make  a  House,  to  keep 
a  House,  and  to  cheer  the  Minister."  He  could  therefore 
only  reply  to  the  latter  fragment  of  the  speech  which  he 
had  heard,  and  which  he  did  thus:  ''With  reference  to 
the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord  whom  I  see  behind  me," 
for  Lord  Elcho  was  on  one  of  the  back  benches — (loud 
laughter).  The  orator  turned  round  as  if  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  merriment  He  was  then  looking  fully  in  the  face 
of  Lord  Elcho,  and  unwittingly  in  this  position  repeated 
the  remark,  ''With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  noUe 
Lord  whom  I  see  behind  me."  It  will  be  readily  imagined 
that  the  laughter  was  prolonged  and  increased. 

The  duties  of  a  representative  for  a  city  like  Edinburgh 
were  often  unceasing  and  laborious.  Although  not  a  city 
of  vast  commerce  like  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  yet^  being  the 
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seat  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  of  an  University,  before  repre- 
sentation was  confeired  upon  the  Scotch  Universities  in 
Parliament,  and  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Boards,  the  daily 
correspondence  was  oppressive.  I  made  it  my  endeavour 
to  answer  eveiy  letter  which  appeared  to  require  a  reply, 
and  the  work  was  largely  augmented  by  the  frequent 
necessity  of  corresponding  with  one  or  more  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Government,  such  as  the  Treasury,  Admiralty, 
Board  of  Trade,  Boards  of  Exdse  and  Customs,  Board  of 
Works,  the  War  Office,  etc.  I  considered  mjrself  fortunate 
if  the  two  pockets  in  the  skirts  of  my  coat  contained  all 
the  letters  requiring  to  be  answered.  The  House  meets 
usually  at  4  P.M.,  and  is  generally  full  till  5.30,  the  time 
being  occupied  in  the  presentation  of  petitions,  thereafter 
by  questions  of  members  to  the  different  departments  of 
Government,  and  notices  of  motion.  From  5.30  to  7  I 
almost  invariably  devoted  to  answering  letters,  either  in 
the  library  or  one  of  the  division  lobbies,  imtil  a  loud 
voice  was  heard  at  6.55,  "Five  minutes  for  post/'  and 
thereafter, ''  The  man  is  come,"  made  it  imperative  to  stop 
writing  for  that  mail.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
counting  the  number  of  letters  which  I  had  written, 
addressed,  and  despatched  during  these  one  and  a  half 
hours,  and  it  was  eighteen ;  perhaps  one-half  of  them  were 
merely  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  letters,  petitions,  eta 

A  vast  proportion  of  the  letters  I  received  were  &om 
persons  begging  for  situations,  particularly  for  that  of 
letter-carrier,  as  it  was,  in  ignorance,  considered  to  be  a 
**  canny  post.'*  So  constant  were  the  applications,  that  I 
often  considered  the  desire  of  carrying  letters  was  im- 
planted in  the  human  race.    I  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
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recommend  any  one  for  ofGlce  \dio  was  not  likely  to  do 
me  credit,  and  I  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  officials, 
and  sometimes  &om  the  heads  of  Government  depart- 
ments, for  the  selections  which  I  had  made. 

On  one  occasion  I  went  down  on  a  Friday  to  Torquay, 
where  my  family  were  resident,  and  returned  on  the 
Tuesday  following.  I  had  desired  the  porter  of  my  dub 
to  retain  ail  my  letters  till  my  return,  and  when  I  went 
to  the  club,  after  but  three  days'  absence,  he  put  into  my 
hand  197.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  whole  required  no 
reply  nor  attention,  and  were  consigned  at  once  to  the 
waste-paper  basket ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  were  long, 
urgent,  and  important,  and  the  time  for  merely  open- 
ing and  seeing  what  was  in  the  budget  of  197  occupied 
between  three  and  four  hours,  being  about  one  minute  for 
each  on  an  average. 

A  tel^ram  which  had  also  arrived  for  me  during  my  ab- 
sence, had  been  forwarded  to  Torquay,  but  had  not  reached 
me.  Such  documents  in  these  days  were  but  rare  and 
costly,  and  were  generally  feared  to  be  the  messengers  of 
evil  tidings.  I  was  veiy  anxious  to  have  the  contents, 
and  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Euston  Square,  and  thereafter 
another  to  the  Central  Office  in  Telegraph  Street,  for  in- 
formation, but  in  vain.  The  answer  I  received  Was  that 
they  were  debarred  from  granting  my  request,  as  they 
were  not  satisfied  that  I  had  any  right  to  know  what  was 
in  the  message.  I  was  obliged  therefore  to  go  myself  to 
the  City,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  questioning,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  telegram  was  in  these  words,  "  Some  of 
your  constituents  wish  to  know  what  you  tjiink  of  the 
Budget."    It  was  from  my  brother  James.    I  am  almost 
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(April  1876)  tempted  to  retaliate  and  ask  him  by  wire, 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  Eoyal  Titles  BiU?" 

I  often  thought  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
members  of  committees,  had  a  particularly  strong  claim 
for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  I  was  in  some 
sessions  a  member  of  three  different  committees,  sitting 
generally  on  two  of  the  days  of  the  week.  The  committees 
generally  met  at  twelve,  sometimes  so  early  as  eleven.  We 
sat  till  3.45  P.K.,  when  "  Mr.  Speaker  is  at  prayers  "  was 
announced  in  a  stentorian  voice.  The  House  generally 
sat  till  midnight^  occasionally  an  hour  or  two  later,  so  that 
it  was  not  very  unusual  for  me  to  be  twelve  hours,  or  even 
longer,  continuously  within  the  House  or  its  precincts. 

I  can  do  but  little  more  than  name  the  committees  on 
which  I  sat,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Select  committee  on  the  Scotch  Ordnance  Survey  (1851)« 
— ^Many  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  committee 
strongly  recommended  the  completion  of  the  Survey  and 
early  publication  of  a  map  on  an  inch  scale. 

Birkenhead  Docks  (1862). — ^Two  parties  had  been  com- 
peting for  the  possession  of  these  docks,  and  a  fight  had 
been  going  on  annually  for  I  know  not  how  many  years,  at 
a  fabulous  rate  of  expenditure,  and  the  time  consumed  by 
the  barristers'  witnesses  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  was 
almost  beyond  belief.  I  remember  one  scientific  witness 
who  ought  to  have  replied  to  questions  by  the  word 
"Yea,**  or  "No,"  who  instead  of  that  exploded  upon  us  a 
speech  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  Chairman  often 
tried  to  stop  him,  but 

Twis  all  in  rain, 
For  the  tongne  when  at  rest  aet  off  again 
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like  the  celebrated  1^  of  cork  in  the  ballad.  I  think 
the  inquiry  in  1852  before  the  committee  lasted  nearly 
three  months,  without  bringing  the  contention  nearer 
to  a  settlement  These  vast  docks  are  now,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  liver- 
pool. 

Savings  Banks  (1852). — ^Also  a  lengthened  inquiry.  Sir 
A.  G.  Spearman,  from  the  Treasury,  gave  valuable  evidence^ 
demonstrating  the  great  growth  and  generally  excellent 
management  of  the  Savings  Banks,  and  the  great  advantage 
to  the  nation  in  having  a  large  amount  of  capital  (in  1874 
upwards  of  £40,000,000),  at  a  very  moderate  rate  of 
interest,  I  believe  £3,  5s.  per  cent 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  from  the  public  accounts  the 
large  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  showing  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  in  the  Scotch,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  the  Irish 
Savings  Banka 


NombttrofBanki. 

Nvmbsr  of  Acoonnts 

ToCil  Amount  at  Credit 
of  Depositor 

England  and) 
Wales,,    .f 

Scotland, 

Ireland,   .    . 

British  Islands, 

187a 

886 

52 

41 

2 

481 

1874. 

881 

52 

88 

2 

474 

187S. 

1874. 

1873. 

1874. 

1,188,002 

282,800 
58,745 
21,852 

1.144,884 

241,551 
55,455 
21,670 

£88,828,410 

4,687,427 

2,124,486 

440,526 

£84,064,254 

4,986»084 

2,017,661 

449,2n 

l,4tf,489 

1,468,560 

£40,526,851 

£41,467.171 

From  the  Edinbai]^  Almanac,  1876,  page  294. 
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Average  sum  at  credit  of  each  depositor : — 

In  England  and  Wales,  ^29  15    0 

In  Scotland, 20    8    8 

In  Ireland, 36  11     3 

The  large  average  in  Ireland,  I  believe,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  operative  classes 
avail  themselves  of  the  Savings  Bank,  the  deposits  being 
more  generally  those  of  the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

According  to  the  population  it  appears  that  in 

KngUnd  and  Wales  (pop.  )S71)  nearly  1  in  20  peraona  ia  a  depoaitor. 

Scotland, 1  in  13*9 

Ireland, 1  in  97*3 


ff 
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One  disadvantage,  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  management 
of  the  Savings  Banks,  arises  firom  the  interest  allowed  by 
the  Grovemment  being  always  at  the  same  rate,  and  the 
result  ia,  according  as  money  is  cheap  or  dear  in  the  open 
market  the  deposits  or  withdrawals  must  necessarily 
increase. 

Nothing  varies  so  much  in  value  as  the  use  or  rent 
of  money,  for  at  this  time  (July  1876)  discount  is  as  low 
as  2  per  cent  per  annum,  whereas  at  different  periods  it 
has  been,  as  on  the  black  Friday  in  May  1866,  as  high  as 
10,  or  even  12  per  cent  All  who  are  connected  with 
Savings  Banks  know  that  these  sudden  changes  have  a 
disturbing  effect,  and  that  depositors  are  often  tempted  to 
withdraw  their  money  bom  the  banks  when  money  brings 
a  higher  rate  outside.  Frequent  changes  in  the  rate  would 
be  very  injudicious,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Government 
fixing  and  advertising  a  rate  for  a  certain  period  of  six  or 
twelve  months  in  advance,  would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  act 
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as  a  kind  of  regulator,  and  prevent  to  some  extent  the 
periodical  disturbance  arising  from  the  fluctuating  rates  of 
the  Bank  of  England. 

I  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  Life  Insurance  (1853),  in  consequence  of 
grievous  suffering  that  had  been  inflicted  by  fraudulent 
individuals  in  the  establishment  of  various  ^rotten" 
companies,  and  as  I  was  the  only  Scotch  member  upon 
the  committee  I  made  a  point  of  constant  attendance. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  amusing  but  most  valuable 
evidence  of  Mr.  Pateman,  then  editor  or  proprietor  of 
the  Post  Magazine,  ought  to  have  been  extensively  cir- 
culated at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  or  of  the 
ofGlces,  as  a  warning  to  the  public  against  the  nefarious 
designs  and  practices  of  persons  inviting  and  drawing 
contributions  of  money  in  exchange  for  obligations  for 
repayment  at  a  distant  and  unspecified  period,  which 
obligations  the  persons  referred  to  had  neither  the  means 
nor  the  intention  to  discharge.  Mr.  Pateman  seams  to 
have  possessed  the  talents  of  a  detective  of  the  highest 
order,  for  he  ferreted  out  numbers  of  persons  in  the  list 
of  directors  in  such  companies,  advertised  as  ''officers'* 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  *'  Honourables,"  and  "  Esquires,'* 
wlTo  were  found  to  be  in  the  very  humblest  walks 
of  life,  such  as  grooms  in  liveiy  stables,  lamplighters, 
etc.,  and  who  possibly  gave  the  use  of  their  influential 
names  for  a  pot  of  beer.  The  inquiiy  lasted  for  two,  if 
not  three  months.  Five  was  the  quorum  of  the  committee, 
but  it  was  so  difficult  to  have  the  requisite  number  that 
our  Chairman  obtained  the  leave  of  the  House  that  three 
should  be  the  quorum.     The  Chairman,  the  late  eminent 
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Mr.  James  Wilson,  Secretaiy  to  the  Treasury,  afterwards 
Finance  Minister  in  India,  and  the  late  Mr.  George  Carr 
Glyn,  M.P.  for  Kendal,  afterwards  Lord  Wolverton,  at- 
tended most  regularly,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  was  absent 
from  more  than  one  meeting.  I  was  much  disappointed 
by  the  result  of  our  lengthened  inquiry.  At  the  outset, 
Mr.  Wilson  expressed  his  intention  tp  amend  the  law 
so  that  companies  for  life  insurance  should  give  security 
for  their  bona  fides  by  the  investment  of  a  portion  of 
their  funds  in  Government^  Stock,  and  the  publication 
of  their  accounts,  but  at  the  close  he  intimated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  evidence  before  the  committee  would 
be  sufficient  warning  to  the  public  against  these  fraudu- 
lent institutions,  which  might  have  been  so,  if  the  Blue* 
books  had  been  as  much  perused  as  the  newspaper.  That 
this,  however,  was  a  vain  imagination  was  proved  by  the 
collapse,  since  1853,  of  the  Albert,  the  European,  and 
several  other  English  companies.  It  is  an  honour  to 
Scotland  that  although  her  population  is  only  about  one- 
ninth  of  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  amount  of 
life  insurance  business  transacted  by  Scottish  offices  is 
believed  to  be  about  the  double  of  that  proportion,  or  one- 
fifth  ;  and  while  England  has  greatly  sufiered  in  prestige 
by  the  successive  collapse  of  fraudulent  and  impecunious 
companies,  attended  with  ruin  to  many  of  their  deluded 
victims,  the  Scotch  offices,  one  and  all,  conduct  their  great 
and  still  growing  business,  fraught  with  prodigious  benefit 
to  the  community,  sanspeur  et  sans  reprochs, 

^  This  security  has  since  been  provided  by  obligation  imposed,  by  aa 
Act  passed  in  1S70,  upon  all  companies  to  publish  their  accounts,  and 
also  upon  aU  new  companies  to  deposit  a  certain  amount  of  funds  or  of 
Qovemment  Stock  as  a  pledge  for  their  honesty  and  good  intentions. 
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Since  the  foi'egoing  paragraph  was  writteu,  I  have 
received  from  a  friend  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
the  working  and  management  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
Scottish  insurance  offices,  the  following  statement,  the 
details  of  which  are  even  more  confirmatory  than  I  had 
imagined  of  the  great  prosperity,  usefulness,  and  sound- 
ness of  the  Scotch  life  offices,  evincing  the  high  appre- 
ciation in  which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of  South  as 
well  as  of  North  Britain,  due  to  the  skill  and  uprightness 
in  the  management  of  those  valuable  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  population  according  to  the  last 
census,  1871,  was  for 

Gfeat  Britain  and  Ireland,       ....    31,629,209 
Scotland  alone^ 3,360,013 

The  population  of  Scotland  appears,  therefore,  to  be  rather 
less  than  one-ninth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  about  10*62. 

According  to  the  latest  published  returns  of  the  96 
English  and  Scotch  offices  it  appears — 

Ist.  That  the  total  new  business  traq^ted  during  one 
year,  1874-5,  amounted,  in  sums  assured,  to  £24,259,978, 
whereof  done  by  16  Scotch  offices,  £8,783,966,  being 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  which  has  been 
transacted  by  the  96  offices,  or  fidly  36  per  cent 

2d.  The  total  life  assurance  policies  in  force  in  these 
96  offices  amounts  in  all  to  £341,661,623,  whereof  held 
by  the  Scotch  offices  £105,867,906,  being  fully  three- 
tenths  of  the  whole  amount 

3d.  The  accumulated  life  assurance  funds  (exclusive  of 
share  capital),  now  in  possession  of  all  the  offices,  is 
£101,653,210,  whereof  belonging  to  the  Scotch  offices 
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£26,787,224,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
amount. 

It  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  the  English  offices 
are  80*  and  the  Scotch  16  in  number,  being  precisely  five 
to  one.  It  follows  from  the  above  results  that  imder  the 
first  head  the  new  business  transacted  in  1 874-5  averaged — 

For  each  English  office,  24,259,978  =  £303,260 

80 
And  for  each  Scottish  office,     8,783,966  ^  £549,000 

16 

Erom  the  much  larger  amount  of  business  in  the  Scotch 
offices  the  expense  of  management  must  necessarily  be 
less  In  proportioa 

I  was  much  surprised  lately  to  find,  at  the  office  of  the 
Scottish  Widows  Fund,  whither  I  went  to  pay  the  premium 
of  insurance  upon  my  policy,  effected  in  the  year  1824,  for 
£2500,  to  find  that  I  was  one  of  the  oldest  surviving 
lives;  I  believe  that  there  are  but  seven  older  policies 
than  mine,  one  of  the  earliest  being  that  of  the  venerable 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale.^  The  premiums  which  I  have  paid 
since  1824  in  all  (£56,  2s.  lid.  per  annum)  amount  to 
£2895,  14s.  7d.  The  amount  which  my  representatives 
will  have  to  receive  at  my  death  will  be  not  less  than 
£5860. 

My  father,  when  he  stipulated,  on  the  eve  of  my 
marriage,  that  I  should  effect  the  insurance  above  referred 
to,  told  me  that  he  would  pay  the  annual  premium  for 

^  October  16,  1876. — ^This  venerable  patriarch  and  eminent  agricol- 
turist  died  last  week  in  his  90th  year — ^not  of  old  age,  bnt  in  conse- 
quence of  injuries  sustained  from  his  falling  into  the  fireplace,  but  for 
which  he  might  yet  have  survived  for  years.  He  is,  I  believe,  this 
very  day  laid  in  the  narrow  house. 


me  for  the  first  ten  years,  but  he  never  did  so.  I  never 
required  to  remind  him  of  his  promise,  which  probably 
he  regarded  as  conditional  only.  WhDe  I  have  lived  too 
long  to  make  it  financially  a  good  investment,  I  feel 
thankful  that  the  surplus  of  my  payments  has,  pro  tanio, 
gone  to  aid  widows  and  children  of  members  of  the 
Society  who  have  not  been  blessed  with  such  length  of 
days.  I  can  never  foiget  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  I 
felt  (when  I  had  paid  my  first  premium,  at  a  time  when 
I  had  little  that  I  could  call  my  own)  that  I  had  made 
a  good  provision,  so  far,  in  favour  of  those  whom  I  might 
leave  behind  me. 

I  sat  (1853)  as  one  of  the  select  committee  on  the  peti- 
tion against  the  return  of  the  late  Lord  Charles  Wellesley 
as  member  for  Windsor.  The  evidence  showed  widely- 
spread  corruption  and  intimidation  among  the  lieges  of 
that  peculiarly  royal  burgh,  large  numbers  of  men  having 
been  engaged,  at  about  six  shillings  a  day,  nominally  as 
messengers,  but  whose  rdU  it  was  to  intimidate  the  sup- 
porters of  the  opposite  candidate,  and  whose  temper  and 
conduct  appeared  to  indicate  close  affinity  with  the 
**  lambs  "  at  Nottingham,  or  the  "  roughs  "  at  many  other 
places.  As  there  was,  however,  no  proof  that  Lord 
Charles  Wellesley  knew  of  or  sapctioned  such  practices, 
the  committee  unanimously  declared  his  Lordship  duly 
elected. 

In  1852  and  1853  I  sat  as  one  of  a  committee  on  the 
Patent-Laws,  which  led  to  veiy  important  improvements 
in  that  code,  enacting  that  one  patent  only,  instead  of  a 
separate  patent  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  re- 
quisite, thus  largely  reducing  the  cost  of  a  patent,  and 
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making  it  payable  by  instalments,  so  as  to  allow  the 
patentee  to  abandon  his  patent  at  different  specified  stages, 
without  incurring  further  outlay.  Great  improvements 
were  also  introduced,  providing,  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
specifications  and  drawings  for  the  use  and  instruction  of 
the  public,  and  especially  of  inventors. 

The  present  Lord  Justice-General,  at  that  time,  I  think, 
M.P.  for  Stamford,  as  one  of  the  select  conimittee,  was  of 
eminent  service. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  ''glorious  un- 
certainty of  the  law"  previously  to  1852  as  it  regarded 
Patents.  For  many  years  after  the  paper  machine  was 
introduced,  the  speed  of  the  endless  wire-cloth  upon  which 
the  fluid  pulp  flowed  did  not  greatly  exceed  about  twenty 
feet  per  minute,  or  a  mile  in  about  four  and  a  half  hours, 
that  slow  speed  being  necessary  to  allow  the  water  to  per- 
colate through  the  fine  wire-cloth  of  60  X  60  or  3600  holes 
in  every  square  inch,  so  that  the  thin  film  or  web  of  paper 
might  be  no  longer  fluid  when  leaving  the  wire-cloth. 
There  was  thus  a  great  arrest  of  productiveness  of  the 
machine.  This  serious  inconvenience  was  remedied  by  the 
application  of  powerful  pumps  enclosed  in  a  wooden  or 
metallic  box  open  only  at  the  top,  across  which  box  the  wire- 
cloth  travelled  covered  with  fluid  pulp,  and  in  its  passage 
the  water  was  quickly  drawn  out  by  the  pumps.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  patent  had  been  taken  out  in  England 
for  this  invention,  but  my  friend  and  neighbour,  the  late  Mr. 
James  Brown  of  Eskmills,  obtained  a  patent /(?r  Scotland 
for  the  pumps,  as  an  importation  of  an  invention  from  a 
foreign  country,  that  country  being  England,  and  the 
invention  not  having  been  previously  known  or  practised 
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in  Scotland.    Messrs.  Annandale  at  Polton  Mills,  Lass- 
wade,  procured  a  set  of  the  pumps  from  England  for  one 
or  more  of  their  machines,  upon  which  Mr.  Brown  raised 
an  action  against  them  for  infringement  of  his  patent.    A 
large  number  of  papermakers— of  whom  I  was  one — and 
scientific  witnesses,  on  both  sides,  were  brought  together 
in  Edinburgh,  I  believe  in  1842,  when  the  case  was  tried 
before  the  late  Lord  Mackenzie  (son  of  the  "Man  of 
Feeling"),  but  upon  the  late  Mr.  James  Jardine,  C.E., 
being  examined,  his  Lordship,  finding  that  the  invention 
had  for  years  been  used  in  England,  put  a  speedy  end  to 
the  proceedings,  deciding  that  there  was  no  case,  as  what 
had  been  publicly  used  in  England  was  necessaiHy  pub- 
lished in  Scotland,  and  could  not  therefore  form  the 
subject  of  a  patent.    Mr.  Brown,  however,  an  enterpris- 
ing and  intelligent  man,  who  for  many  years  thereafter 
carried  on  his  extensive  works  at  Eskmills  with  great 
skill  and  success,  was  nothing  daunted.     The  eminent 
counsel   in   London   by  whose  advice,  as   Mr.  Brown 
assured  me,  he  had  taken  out  the  patent  as  perfectly 
valid,  on  the  ground  that  in  patents  England  was  a 
"foreign  country,"  was  now  on  the  Woolsack,  and  the 
appellant  had  every  confidence  that  he  would  gain  the 
day.    Upon  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  appeal, 
Mr.  Brown  presented  himself  in  good  time  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  the  doorkeepers  would  "not  admit  him 
tQl  their  Lordships  had  finished  prayers."    He  told  me 
that  he  had  implored  them  "to  admit  him,  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  suitor  that  needed  their  Lordships'  prayers 
more  than  another  he  was  the  person."    His  earnest 
appeal  for  admittance  was  unheeded,  and  he  ended  his 
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narrative  by  saying  that  when  he  entered  the  House  of 
Lords  he  heard  his  former  counsel,  now  on  the  Woolsack, 
decide  against  him  upon  grounds  directly  opposed  to 
those  on  which  he  had  previously  advised  the  unfortunate 
litigant  that  the  patent  was  perfectly  valid.  Mr.  Brown, 
though  seriously  victimised,  evinced  no  disappointment 
nor  irritation,  but  laughed  heartily  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative  at  the  ludicrous  fix  to  which  he  had  been 
brought  by  the  shifting  or  contradictory  judgments  pro- 
nounced by  the  very  same  high  legal  oracla^ 

In  passing,  I  may  state  that,  by  the  application  of  these 
suction-pumps,  the  paper  machine  travels,  in  place  of 
twenty  feet  per  minute,  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  machine  being  increased  in  proportion. 
I  have  seen  the  speed  occasionally  as  high  as  110  or 

m 

120,  a  rapidity  which  I  consider  injurious  and  unwise. 
The  happy  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee  on 
Patents  in  1852  is  to  make  it  needful  to  take  out  but 
one  patent  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  in  place  of 
three,  and  great  diminution  of  cost  and  trouble  to  in- 
ventors and  patentees.  The  Insh  patent,  owing  to  exces- 
sive fees,  was  far  more  costly  to  obtain  than  the  privilege 
in  either  England  or  Scotland. 

When  in  America  in  1867, 1  visited,  besides  many  other 
public  buildings,  the  Museum  of  Patent  Inventions  at 
Washington,  a  capacious  building  of  several  floors,  admir- 

^  This  case  of  Brown  v,  Annandale,  as  settling  ten  years  before  the 
Patent  Amendment  Act  of  1852  that  England  was  not  a  foreign 
country  in  relation  to  Scotland,  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
that  a  full  report  of  it  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  of  which  I  pur- 
chased a  copy  in  passing  through  Chancery  Lane  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 
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ably  lighted  and  in  exquisite  order^  where  models  of  all 
kinds  of  inventj(»ns,  from  a  mouse-trap  to  a  steam-engine, 
could  be  produced  at  call  and  without  chaige — an  example 
well  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

In  1854  I  was  one  of  a  large  select  committee  upon  the 
Post-Office  service,  transmission  of  the  mails,  etc.,  when 
we  obtained  a  large  amount  of  important  evidence.  This 
committee  was  granted,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  the 
demands  of  the  railway  companies  and  seats  of  industry 
along  the  East  Coast  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
by  the  great  arterial  lines  of  the  Great  Northern,  North- 
Eastern,  and  North  British  railways,  equal  to  what  was 
enjoyed  by  the  London  and  North-Westem,  and  Cale- 
donian lines.  I  believe  that  the  complaints  of  unsatis- 
factory service  and  detentioii  of  the  mails,  which  were 
felt  throughout  the  East  Coast  district,  are  now  at  end. 
Crewe,  which  is  reached  soon  after  midnight  by  trains 
from  all  quarters,  is,  in  &ct,  for  the  service  of  the  Post- 
Office,  the  central  part  of  the  system  where  the  letters 
and  newspapers  are  interchanged,  and  the  correspondence 
assorted,  radiating  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 

About  this  time  I  was  one  of  a  large  deputation  to  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  then  Postmaster-General,  to  urge  the 
transmission  of  the  mails  by  the  East  Coast,  consisting  of 
peers,  M.P.s,  proprietors,  mayors,  lawyers,  railway  mag- 
nates, delates,  and  officials.  We  were  nearly  forty  in 
number,  and  our  eiUrA  caused  no  small  astonishment,  I 
might  almost  say  consternation,  for  no  such  phalanx  had 
ever  been  seen  within  St  Martin's-le-Grand  before,  I 
remember  Lord  Hardwicke,  who,  I  believe,  was  an  old 
sailor,  in  reply  to  some  complaints  of  deficient  service. 
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telling  us  that  "there  was  no  public  department  which 
required  so  constantly  to  be  whipped  u]^to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duty  as  the  Post-Office." 

I  do  not  know  any  spectacle  more  calculated  to  impreas 
the  visitor  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  enter- 
prise of  this  great  country^  than  a  visit  to  the  General 
Post-Office  between  six  and  eight  p.m.  At  six,  when  the 
large  heavy  window-frame  b^ins  to  descend,  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell,  it  is  the  signal  to  a  crowd  of  men 
and  boys  to  run,  who  were  leisurely  carrying  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  newspapers.  The  aperture  for  the 
reception  of  newspapers  gradually  becomes  smaller,  and 
the  window  closes  at  the  last  stroke  of  six ;  as  there  are 
always  some  bearers  of  the  journals  just  in  time  to  be 
too  late,  the  scene  draws  a  number  of  spectators  every 
evening,  and  is  lively  enough. 

I  spent  two  hours,  from  six  to  eight  p.m.,  in  the  General 
Post-Office  about  1850.  The  first  thing  done  with  the 
letters  is  to  face  them  on  a  laige  flat  board ;  that  is,  to 
place  them  so  that  they  can  be  read  easily,  after  which 
they  are  sorted  and  assorted  for  the  different  mails.  I 
addressed  and  posted  a  letter  addressed  to  some  member 
of  my  famUy,  either  at  Torquay  or  Edinburgh,  and  fol- 
lowed it  throughout  its  journey  within  the  walb,  which 
occupied  folly  half  an  hour.  A  great  service  is  rendered 
by  the  department  daily  in  supplying  the  omissions  of  the 
senders  of  letters.  There  is  a  percentage  of  letters  posted 
without  any  address  whatever,  there  are  others,  again, 
containing  money,  sometimes  in  open  covers,  unsealed, 
and  even  unaddressed.  Now  that  the  labours  of  Rowland 
Hill,  that  world-wide  benefieu^tor,  and  the  postage-stamps 
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and  cheap  postage  are  known  and  appreciated  in  all 
civilised  countries,  nothing,  along  with  the  diffusion  of 
education,  can  be  imagined  more  calculated  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  families  and  peace  and  goodwill  among 
the  nations. 

In  1856  I  was  the  chairman  of  committee  to  which 
were  sent  a  group  of  bills  for  supplying  gas  to  Bath,  East 
Betford,  Gloucester,  and  other  towns.  It  was  my  opinion 
that  corporations  should  have  the  power  to  acquire  lands  or 
buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  similar  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  these  bodies  for  the  supply  of  water.  The  other 
members  of  committee,  however,  did  not  agree  with  me, 
fortified  as  they  were  by  the  information  conveyed  by  the 
clerk,  that  there  was  no  precedent  or  authority  for  giving 
such  powers  in  the  case  of  gas,  and  the  various  bills  were 
passed  without  these  powers. 

In  the  year  1857  I  sat  for  many  weeks  upon  an  impor- 
tant railway  committee,  arising  out  of  a  keen  contest 
between  two  Irish  railways,  the  Great  Western  and  South- 
western, for  possession  of  the  country,  I  believe,  between 
Athlone  and  Limerick.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  came 
before  the  committee  to  prove  the  vast  importance  of 
Athlone  as  a  military  station. 

In  the  same  year  I  was  one  of  a  large  committee 
named  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  to  consider 
what  legislation  was  requisite  for  railways  and  canals. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  were  upon  the  committee,  among  others,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cardwell,  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham,  Mr.  Henley,  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  now 
Lord  Hampton.      I  saw  this  committee  one  day  most 
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suddenly  dispersed — ^it  was  late  in  the  session  (July 
1857) — and  I  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  met  again* 
We  had  all  sat  down  at  the  table,  after  talking  for  some 
time  of  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  course  of  procedure, 
wh^n  the  window  was  suddenly  opened,  and,  except 
myself,  every  member  of  the  committee  in  a  moment 
applied  his  cambric  handkerchief  to  his  nose  and  mouth, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  On  looking  out  of  the 
open  window — ^it  was  low  water — I  descried  four  or  five 
gentlemen  in  black,  and  as  many  labourers  in  brown, 
with  an  array  of  pails,  containing  something  very  black. 
The  gentlemen  referred  to,  I  presume,  were,  if  not  in  one 
sense,  undertakers,  probably  sanitary  reformers,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  had  been  experi- 
menting  upon  the  mud  or  slime  of  the  Thames,  and 
disengaging,  by  chemical  means,  the  latent  odoriferous 
gases  as  a  nosegay  for  the  senators.  The  weather  at 
this  time  was  excessively  hot ;  it  was  not  far  from  the 
dog-days.  I  was  often  passing  by  the  penny  steamers 
between  London  Bridge  and  Westminster,  and  when  the 
tide  was  low  the  river  was  as  black  as  ink ;  but  though 
others  appeared  to  suffer  much  from  the  odour,  I  never 
had  any  discomfort  from  it,  and  often  have  I  thought 
that  it  is  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise  to  have  a 
bad  nose  in  our  pilgrimage  through  life. 

I  was  on  more  than  one  committee  during  the  session 
of  1858,  but  I  only  notice  one,  which  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  certain  grievances  suffered  by  non-com- 
missioned officers  who  had  rendered  noble  service  in  the 
Crimean  War.  During  the  terrible  contest,  a  laige  number 
of  these  men  were  promised  commissions  for  their  ser- 
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vices  after  peace  had  been  obtained,  after  which  it  was 
convenient  to  ignore  the  promises.  They  were  a  most 
gallant  and  gentlemanly  set  of  men,  and  gave  excellent 
evidence.  I  think  there  was  but  one  feeling  in  the  com- 
mittee, that  they  had  been  shabbily  and  ungenerously 
treated,  for  in  the  crisis  of  the  war,  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  act,  their  courage,  gallantry,  and  devotion  to  duty 
were  of  inestimable  value. 

The  Parliament  elected  in  1847  was  dissolved  in  1852. 
My  colleague  Sir  W.  Gibson-Craig  decUned  re-election. 
I  was  induced,  at  the  request  of  a  laige  section  of  my 
committee,  those  whom  I  knew  best,  and  numerous  other 
friends,  again  to  present  myself,  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  other  gentlemen  to  offer  their  services.  Mr.  Macaulay 
was  in  no  sense  a  candidate.  The  other  four  individuals 
were — 

1.  Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  and  at 
that  time  Lord  Provost  of  the  city.  His  position  as  such, 
his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  lustoiy  and  position  of 
the  various  civic  institutions,  and  his  skill  in  figures  and 
statistical  lore,  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  the  other 
competitors. 

2.  The  Honourable  T.  C.  Bruce,  a  Conservative,  brother 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  who  is  now,  I  believe  (1876), 
M.P.  for  PortsmoutL 

3.  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  of  Monzie,  a  Highland 
laird  and  keen  Free  Churchman,  who  had  formerly  (1841) 
represented  AigyUshire  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Campbell  had 
a  most  powerful  and  melodious  voice,  which  throughout 
the  most  distant  crowd  sounded  like  a  bell,  and  if  the 
election  had  depended  on  a  show  of  hands,  he  would  have 
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carried  the  day  beyond  all  question  as  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  candidates. 

4.  Mr.  William  Dick,  a  well-known  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Surgery,  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  of  very 
advanced  political  opinions.  Mr.  Dick,  however,  with- 
drew before  the  polling  day.  The  two  gentlemen  last 
named  died  many  years  since. 

A  week  or  two  before  the  election,  the  five  candidates 
received  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County  and  Returning  Officer,  the  late  talented  Mr.  John 
Thomson  Grordon,  with  an  intimation  (to  me  at  least) 
that  the  military  from  the  Castle  were  to  be  of  the  party, 
in  order  to  protect  the  various  aspirants  from  each  other  I 
This  was  an  easy  task,  for  there  was  great  harmony  at  the 
table  of  the  genial  and  hospitable  Sheriff,  which,  not- 
withstanding, in  keeping  with  Scotch  warlike  tactics, 
that  every  one  was  "  fechting  for  his  ain  hand,"  continued 
to  the  close.  Mr.  Campbell  sought  a  "  strictly  private " 
interview  with  me  two  days  before  the  poll  to  express  his 
earnest  desire  that  we  should  make  common  cause,  and 
unite  with  the  view  of  the  grand  achievement  of  having 
Edinburgh  represented  by  two  Free  Churchmen ! !  I  was 
not  the  bird  to  be  so  caught,  and  gave  no  countenance  to 
such  tactics. 

If  I  had  desired  merely  to  secure  my  own  election,  I 
might  have  listened  to  many  proposals  that  were  made  to 
me  by  friends  and  supporters  of  *all  the  other  candidates 
to  coalesce;  and,  of  course,  with  so  many  candidates,  a 
coalition  seemed  the  most  likely  means  to  insure  success 
to  any  two  of  the  three  or  four  candidates  who  stood 
highest  on  the  poll. 
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I  confess,  moreover,  that  I  was  most  anxious  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  should  be  restored  to  his  seat  upon  his  own 
merits  and  prestige  alone,  and  all  the  more  so  from  what 
had  taken  place  in  1847.  I  had  all  the  inclination  to 
give  him  my  hearty  support,  but  was  restrained  from 
doing  so,  in  those  days  of  open  voting,  solely  from  the 
fear  that  an  impression  might  be  created  of  a  secret 
imderstanding  between  the  friends  of  both  parties.  I 
had  always  felt,  moreover,  that  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Macaulay,  when  a  member  of  the  Gk>vemment,  in  whose 
department  the  cause  of  offence  towards  the  exciseable 
traders  did  not  originate,  was  ungenerous,  and  would 
have  been  more  fitly  directed  against  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  or  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

No  one  rejoiced  more  than  myself  that  the  eloquent 
statesman — gifted  with  transcendent  talents,  fearless  and 
decided  in  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  path  of  truth  and 
duty,  filled  with  affection  for  his  relatives  and  friends, 
and  whose  heart  and  purse  were  ever  open  to  the  cry  of 
distress  bom  unfortunate  and  often  unworthy  objects,  of 
all  which  we  have  so  charming  a  picture  in  the  bio- 
graphy by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  recently  published — ^was  re- 
placed by  the  electors  of  Edinburgh  at  the  top  of  the 
polL» 

^  I  moat  strongly  rapadiate,  however,  the  allegatioii  of  Mr.  Trevelyan 
(it  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  passage),  that  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Maoaolay  in  1847  was  dictated  solely  *'  hy  parties  who  desired 
to  have  cheap  whisky.*'  I  refer  to  my  statements  in  the  text  prov- 
ing that  the  despotism  of  the  Excise  towards  the  pai»ermakers  was 
oppressive  and  unwarranted,  and  I  rememWr  cases  of  grievoos  hard- 
ship in  other  trades  came  under  our  notice. 
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The  polling  was  on  the  22d  July  1852,  when  there 
voted  for 

• 

Macaulay, 1846^ 

Cowan, 1763 

M<LareD,        .• 1561 

Bruce, 1048 

Campbell, 625 

Mr.  Macaulay  did  not  often  appear  in  the  House  of 
Commons  after  his  re-election  in  1852,  owing  to  his  im- 
paired health,  but  occasionally  we  met  and  conversed 
upon  topics  in  which  our  constituents  were  interested. 
I  shall  always  retain  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  his  kind- 
ness and  frankness  after  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  the  honour  of  having  been  associated  in  the 
representation  of  the  capital  of  Scotland  with  one  so  gifted 
and  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  statesman. 

The  Conservatives  plumped  early  for  their  candidate, 
Mr.  Bruce,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  hours  the  latter 
stood  second  on  the  poll ;  but  they  were  soon  polled  out, 
and  after  this  the  contest  was  between  Mr.  M'Laren  and 
myself.  He  was  for  the  first  two  or  three  hours  from  50 
to  100  above  me,  and  at  one  P.M.  within  five  of  me,  after 
which  the  tide  flowed  steadily  in  my  favour ;  and  T  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  owed  the  support  which  I  received, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  not  so 
much  on  the  ground  of  my  being  deemed  worthy  of  the 
honour,  as  that  I  was  deemed  a  degree  less  objectionable 
in  my  political  creed  than  Mr.  M'Lareiu 

During  the  twelve  years  that  I  represented  the  city 
I  made  many  friends,  in  all  ranks,  parties,  and  sects,  a 
circumstance  which  has  proved  to  me  a  source  of  great 
pleasure.     Among  many  others  I  must  refer  to  my  late 
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much  esteemed  friend  and  former  opponent,  Mr.  Adam 
Black,  at  that  time  Lord  Provost^  who  stoutly  opposed  me 
on  the  hustings  in  1 847,  when  he  told  the  electors  that  "  as 
I  had  never  served  as  a  Town  Councillor  or  Commissioner 
of  Police  I  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  more  exalted 
duty  of  representing  the  city  in  Parliament."  In  my 
speech  thereafter  from  the  hustings  I  indulged  in  a  little 
joke  at  Mr.  Black's  expense,  which  was  weU  received. 
Seferring  to  Mr.  Black's  objection,  I  remarked, "  Without 
disparagement  to  the  Lord  Provost  or  Town  Council, 
however  high  the  honour  of  being  enroUed  as  a  Town 
Councillor  or  Police  Commissioner,  I  rather  think  if  it 
were  left  to  myself  I  would  respectfully  decline  it."  This 
did  me  no  harm  at  the  election,  and  I  was  for  years  there- 
after reminded  of  it  by  citizens,  and  sometimes  thanked 
for  the  remark. 

I  can  easily  imagine  that  Mr.  Black  must  have  been 
grievously  disappointed  by  the  unlooked-for  defeat  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  1847.  As  he  was  then  Lord  Provost,  and  as 
there  would  be  much  business  intercourse  between  us,  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  pay  my  respects  to  his  Lordship 
the  day  after  I  had  been  elected.  I  certainly  met  with 
a  somewhat  rough  reception,  and  the  question  was  put  to 
me  more  than  once,  "Were  you  the  author  of  that  placard?" 
I  said  I  knew  nothing  of  any  placard,  and  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Black  that  the  placard  must  have  been  put  up  either 
by  me  or  some  of  my  committee,  and  that  it  represented 
falsely  that  he  had  got  improperly  considerable  sums  of  the 
public  money.  I  expressed  my  regret  that  attacks  upon  his 
character  should  have  been  made,  of  which  I  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  that  I  was  sure  that  none  of  my 
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committee  were  in  any  way  parties  to  such  attacks, 
but  that  at  contested  elections  there  were  always  things 
said  and  done,  which  when  the  elections  were  over 
ought  to  be  forgotten.  There  was  little  cordiality  between 
us  for  some  time,  but  more  recently,  and  especially  after 
Mr.  Black  became  my  colleague  in  February  1856,  upon 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  retirement,  our  inter- 
course  waa  most  harmonious,  and  from  my  having  been 
nine  years  in  the  House  previously,  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  be  frequently  serviceable  to  him.  I  had  great 
admiration  of  the  earnestness,  courage,  and  sound  judg- 
ment which  the  venerable  patriarch  ever  manifested  in 
the  promotion  of  measures  whether  affecting  the  honour 
and  well-being  of  the  nation  or  of  his  native  city. 
No  man  had  a  more  thorough  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion of  what  was  base  and  mean  than  Adam  Black. 
In  attending  his  funeral  in  January  1874,  I  expressed 
these  sentiments  seriatim  to  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  of 
those  assembled  round  the  grave,  including  the  late 
gifted  and  genial  Sir  George  Harvey,  and  expressed  my 
opinion  that  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory  we  should 
also  do  honour  to  ourselves  by  the  erection  of  a  statue 
to  convey  the  expression  of  his  features,  as  one  who 
might  truly  be  said  to  be  a  model  for  working  men  of 
all  ranks  in  society,  and  who  by  high  principle,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  integrity,  had  earned  a  high  position 
among  the  worthies  of  Edinburgh.  My  proposal  met 
with  cordial  and  unanimous  approval,  first  in  the  ceme- 
tery, and  afterwards  from  the  public,  and  it  is  a  high 
satisfaction  to  me  to  think  that  ere  many  weeks  shall 
have  passed  a  memorial  and  striking  likeness  of  our 
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friend,  from  the  chisel  of  John  Hutchison,  will  be  added 
to  many  others  of  our  honoured  and  departed  feUow- 
citizens. 

I  must  not  omit  to  record  my  sincere  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Donald  Beith,  W.S.,  who  acted  throughout  the  four 
elections  as  my  political  agent  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  unceasing  energy,  judgment,  promptitude  of  action, 
with  unfailing  tact  and  temper,  which  Mr.  Beith  dis- 
played  throughout,  all  which  together  tended  greatly  to 
my  success. 

I  desire  to  notice  the  eminent  services  of  Lord  Advocate 
Butherfurd,  who  left  the  House  of  Commons  on  becoming 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Session  in  1851.  A  vast  benefit  was 
conferred  upon  Scotland  by  his  Scotoh  Entails  Act,  passed 
in  1848,  one  of  the  leading  provisions  of  which  was,  that 
all  proprietors  under  a  deed  of  entail  bom  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  would  possess  their  heritages  in  fee- 
simple.  As  a  new  generation  is  springing  up  since  1848, 
the  land  is  rapidly  becoming  free  and  marketable,  de- 
livered from  the  absurd  and  mischievous  restrictions  of 
our  great-grandfathers,  and  equally  opposed  to  reason  and 
Scripture,  which  declares  that  "  the  earth  hath  been  given  ** 
— not  to  the  defunct  ancestors — "  but  to  the  children  of 
men"  (Psalm  cxv.  16). 

Mr.  Butherfurd  told  me  in  the  House,  that  his  own 
inclination  was  to  make  a  more  immediate  sweep  of  those 
ancient  Statutes,  but  that  he  thought  it  better  not  to 
attempt  more  than  he  was  likely  to  carry  through  the 
House. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Butherfurd  in  1848  is  well  fitted 
to  encourage  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  hitherto  oppressed 
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and  depressed,  to  persevere  in  their  righteous  attempts  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  most  unjust  and  injurious  law  of 
Hypothec  (preventing  the  safe  outlay  and  return  of  capital 
employed  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  soil), 
against  which  law,  at  a  public  meeting,  I  lifted  up  my 
voice,  feebly  perhaps,  previous  to  my  first  election  in  1847. 
Mr.  Rutherfurd  was  however  very  unfortunate  in  three 
measures  which  he  introduced  in  the  session  of  1849, 
which  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  Scotch  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  One  was  for  a  more  efficient 
system  of  parochial  registration,  another  for  amendments 
in  the  law  of  marriage,  and  the  third  for  better  r^ulation 
and  extension  of  lunatic  asylums.  I  am  uncertain  if  I  state 
all  the  subjects  correctly,  but  the  whole  of  the  measures 
were  r^arded  throughout  Scotland  as  of  a  centralising 
tendency,  and  especially  the  Lunacy  Bill,  in  which  the 
Lord  Advocate  desired  to  acquire  or  confiscate  lunatic 
asylums  which  had  been  erected  and  endowed  by  private 
beneficence,  his  object  being  to  convert  them  into  Gk>vem- 
ment  institutions.  There  had  been  horrible  disclosures 
regarding  the  treatment  of  lunatics  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  some  of  whom  had  been  found  chained  and 
nearly  naked,  and  in  a  most  filthy  condition,  others  had 
been  occasionally  shipped  from  Oreenock  off  to  ports  in 
England,  and  there  turned  adrift  in  the  streets,  as  so 
much  useless  but  costly  lumber.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
say  such  cases  were  otherwise  than  very  rare,  but  had 
there  been  but  one  of  such  barbarous  cruelty,  it  was  a 
righteous  object  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  All  the  Bills 
were  strongly  opposed  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  by 
the  Scotch  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.    The 
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Lord  Advocate,  however,  appeared  determined  to  carry 
his  measures  with  a  high  hand ;  his  bearing  was  despotic, 
which  induced  me,  at  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  in  the 
Queen  Street  Hall  to  oppose  these  Bills,  during  the  Easter 
recess  of  1849,  to  speak  of  their  author  as  "  more  desirous 
to  show  that  he  possessed  the  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
powers  of  a  Lord  Advocate  than  as  a  representative 
of  the  peopla"  This  expression  gave  the  learned  Lord 
great  offence.  We  met  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a  stair- 
case which  connected  the  library  with  the  then  House 
of  Commons,  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  pass.  Of  course  it  was  my  duty  to  give  way.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  landing  I  got  my  ''kail  through  the 
reek,"  ATiglici,  a  thorough  blowing  up,  after  which,  not- 
withstanding my  continued  opposition  to  his  Bills,  we 
were  on  veiy  friendly  terms.  Both  publicly,  and  to 
members  individually,  he  expressed  his  determination 
to  pass  the  three  Bills,  and  at  last  he  summoned  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Scotch  members  to  meet  him  in  a  committee- 
room  on  a  Friday  in  July,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
House  met,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  support 
upon  which  he  could  rely.  Although  we  were  told  there 
was  to  be  no  discussion,  the  Lord  Advocate  occupied 
more  than  the  time  prescribed  in  a  speech,  again  announc- 
ing his  determination,  and  I  well  remember  his  putting 
one  arm  behind  his  back  and  saying  to  us,  **  Gentlemen,  I 
feel  confident  when  the  time  comes,  notwithstanding  your 
opposition,  if  I  have  one  arm  free,  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
out  such  a  case  as  easily  to  persuade  the  English  members 
to  give  me  their  cordial  support''  None  of  us  had  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word,  but  upon  counting  the 
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"  Ayes  **  and  the  "  Noes,"  I  believe  every  one  of  the  Scotch 
members  (about  26  present),  with  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  in  office,  voted  against  the  Bills  going  farther. 
I  was  one  of  six  members  who  were  appointed  by  tUs 
meeting  to  represent  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Scotch 
members  to  Lord  John  RusseU,  with  whom  it  was  arranged 
in  the  evening  in  the  House  that  his  Lordship  would  receive 
us  at  Chesham  Place  on  the  following  day.    Mr.  Forbes 
Mackenzie  (Peeblesshire),  Mr.  Archibald  Hastie  (Paisley), 
and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Fergus  (Fife),  all  now  deceased,  were 
of  the  number.     We  had  to  wait  a  long  while  before 
the  Premier  entered,  attended  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  who 
uttered  not  a  word  during  the  interview.    Lord  Russell, 
after  hearing  us,  intimated  that  he  would  inform  us 
early  in  the  following  week  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  taka    We  regarded  this  as  equivalent 
to  an  intimation  that  the  Bills  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
this  was  publicly  announced  within  three  or  four  days 
thereafter. 

In  the  following  session  (1850),  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  was  perfect  harmony  between  the  Lord  Advocate 
and  the  Scotch  members.    In  that  session  there  was  a 
very  long  Police  Bill  for  Edinburgh,  promoted  by  the 
Magistrates  and  Commissioners  of  Police,  and  of  course 
supported  by  the  Government,  containing  a  vast  number 
of  clauses.    I  forget  whether  it  was  remitted,  by  private 
arrangement,  to  the  members  for  Edinburgh,  or  the  whole  of 
the  Scotch  members,  but  on  successive  days  we  met  iwitli 
the  Lord  Advocate  in  his  chambers,  then  in  Gwydir  House, 
in  order  to  go  through  the  clauses  with  a  view  to   tlie 
Bill  passing.    Nothing  could  have  been  more  courteous 
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and  condliatoTj  than  his  bearing  throughout;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  most  decided  in  matters  of  principle. 
There  was  a  strong  effort  made  by  some  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Edinburgh,  that  they  should  have  absolute  power 
to  dismiss  the  medical  officer,  to  which  the  Lord  Advocate 
would  not  consent,  and  I  cordially  agreed  with  him  that 
in  such  dismissal  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
should  be  requisite. 

There  is  no  business  requiring  the  concurrence  of  Par- 
liament that  occupies  less  time  in  passing  through  the 
House  of  Commons  than  that  affecting  Scotland,  and 
there  is  certainly  none  that  of  late  years  has  met  with 
more  unfeeling  and  xmwise  n^lect,  whatever  Government 
is  or  was  in  office.  I  hope  the  Scotch  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  will  insist  that  the  way  shall  be  no 
longer  blocked.  I  remember  a  Scotch  Bill  containing 
nearly  300  clauses  which  passed  through  committee  in 
the  House,  I  believe,  in  four  or  five  hours,  or  one  clause 
per  minute,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  nothing 
left  to  fight  about,  the  Bill  having  previously  been  ap- 
proved by  the  little  Parliament  of  Scotch  members.  Very 
often  in  the  House  have  I  been  addressed  by  English 
M.P.'s  thus — "  How  admirably  you  Scotsmen  get  through 
your  business  here,  in  giving  no  trouble  nor  misspending 
precious  time!'*  It  appears  to  me  that  this  plan,  with 
proper  safeguards,  might  be  advantageously  extended  even 
to  BiUs  affecting  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  and 
that  much  valuable  time  might  be  saved,  by  narrow- 
ing the  area  of  controversy;  and  if  the  proceedings  in 
these  sections,  which  would  of  course  be  outside  and 
without  the  cognisance  of  Parliament,  were  not  allowed 
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to  he  reported,  there  would  be  £a.r  less  talk,  and  real 
despatch  of  business. 

I  am  a  decided  Home  Ruler  to  this  extent: — In  all 
structural  works,  and  in  important  questions  affecting 
trade,  commerce,  or  population,  in  any  important  locality, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  more  satisfactoiy  solution  of  any 
question  in  dispute,  or  even  when  the  measure  is  im- 
opposed,  with  a  vast  saving  of  expense  would  result,  were 
the  inquiry  conducted  on  the  spot,  whether  by  means  of  a 
Parliamentary  committee  or  conmiission,  and  consisting,  in 
part  at  least,  when  needful,  of  experts.  The  enormous  ex- 
penditure on  private  bills,  and  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
inflicted  on  individuals  and  companies  by  long  detention 
in  Westminster,  appears  to  me  to  call  loudly  for  a  remedy. 
In  all  structural  works  this  inquiry  conducted,  and 
evidence  taken,  locally,  should  be  completed  in  the 
summer  months,  and  upon  the  evidence  thus  submitted  to 
Parliament  the  bill  ought  to  proceed. 

There  are  two  classes  to  whom  the  removal  of  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  from  Westminster  to  the  country  would 
doubtless  be  very  unpalatable :  first,  the  local  and  civic 
authorities  and  deputations,  frequently  with  their  legal 
agents    and  counsel  and  other  officials,  who  hail   the 
approach  of  each  Parliamentary  season  as  affording  them 
the  prospect  of  pleasant  holidays  and  handsome  remunera- 
tion at  the  expense  of  their  constituents ;  and,  secondly, 
the  London  counsel  and  agents  engaged  in  Parliamen- 
tary business,  who,  particularly  the  barristers,  flit  about 
through  a  series  of  committee-rooms,  remaining  in  each, 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  making  ''rich 
crops  of  hay  as  long  as  the  sun  shines." 
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I  think  all  will  agree  in  the  extreme  deairableness,  if 
not  the  necessity  for  most  of  the  evidence,  pro  or  con.,  in 
such  projects  being  taken  near  the  locality  affected.  I 
would  not  propose  to  interfere  further  in  the  course  of 
Parliamentary  business,  nor  with  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  either  House  of  Parliament  in  such  questions, 
but  there  is  surely  great  uigency  for  restraint  upon  the 
caeoeihes  loquendi  which  threatens  to  convert  the  House 
of  Commons  into  a  normal  and  alternate  state  of  wrangle 
or  twaddle.  The  remedy  lies  with  the  constituencies,  who 
ought  to  select  men  for  Parliament  who  have  something 
to  say,  and  who  will  sit  down  when  they  have  done. 

We  have  also  much  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  successor 
of  Lord  Butherfurd,  for  eighteen  years  Lord  Advocate,  and 
now,  by  the  &vour  of  his  Sovereign,  Baron  Moncreift  I 
can  testify  to  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and  courtesy,  in  the 
&ce  of  much  opposition  aud  bigotry  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  country,  with  which  the  noble  Lord,  and  his  successor 
in  office,  Lord  Toung,  explained  and  eventually  carried 
educational  measures  of  the  greatest  value  and  import- 
ance to  Scotland.  Besides  the  Scottish  Education  Act,  a 
measure  destined,  I  conceive,  if  worked  by  earnest  and 
intelligent  men,  to  be  an  imspeakable  blessing  to  Scot- 
land, I  refer  to  the  Universities  Beform  Act,  passed 
in  1858,  the  first  national  recognition  of  our  University 
system  for  centuries  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  quite 
true  that  that  Act  was  brought  in  and  passed  when 
the  Conservatives  were  in  office,  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  the  measure  in  its  essential  features  was  prepared 
by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  preceding  Government  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  now  Lord  Moncreiff;  and  it  is  much 
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to  the  credit  of  both  Grovemments  and  their  law-officers, 
that,  disregarding  the  claims  of  party  connection,  they 
should  have  cordially  united  in  framing  and  carrying 
a  measure  of  immense  value  and  importance  to  our 
native  land.  I  must  make  one  exception,  in  a  matter 
now  of  small  importance,  which  occurred  in  the  progress 
of  the  Bill  in  the  Commons.  As  it  was  originally  ior 
troduced,  there  was  nothing  in  the  preamble  or  text 
of  the  Bill  indicating  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
patronage  of  the  University  Chairs,  and  surely  it  was 
most  unjust  to  confiscate  that  patronage,  unless  after 
timeous  parliamentary  notice,  as  required  in  interference 
with  either  public  or  private  property.  Before  the  Bill 
got  into  committee,  however.  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell, 
the  respected  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Perth,  gave  notice  of 
'  a  motion  or  clause  to  deprive  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh of  their  patronage  of  the  Chairs  of  the  University. 
I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  spoliation  was 
dictated  by  some  of  the  previously  disappointed  candi- 
dates and  their  friends.  This  appeared  to  my  respected 
colleague  and  myself  a  very  unjust  and  ungenerous 
proceeding,  all  the  more  so,  that  the  patronage  of  no 
other  Chairs  was  intended  to  be  assailed,  and  unques- 
tionably, however  much  they  might  in  other  respects 
have  sinned,  the  Town  Council,  the  former  patrons,  had  for 
at  least  half  a  century  almost  invariably  selected  men  of 
eminence  and  fitness  for  the  vacant  Chairs,  to  the  honour 
of  the  patrons,  and  who  had  shed  lustre  upon  the  Univer- 
sity. At  uhis  time  the  session  was  far  spent,  when  Sir 
William  Dunbar,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  the  Wigton  Burghs, 
gave  notice  of  an  amendment  to  the  effect  of  constituting 
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a  new  board  of  electors — or  Curators,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Act, — seven  in  number,  of  whom  four  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  Tovm  Council.  There  was  no  time  to  take 
counsel  with  that  body,  and  as  this  arrangement  still  gave 
a  majority  to  the  Town  Council,  Mr.  Black  and  I  con- 
sidered it  the  best  thing  for  us,  with  what  grace  we  might, 
to  accept  Sir  W.  Dunbar's  compronuse,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  House,  and  is  now  law. 

We  assuredly  should  have  had  no  chance  of  success  if 
we  had  attempted  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  for  I  was 
surprised  and  somewhat  ashamed  to  find,  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  that  Edinburgh  and  its  city  rulers  were 
unfavourably  known  for  their  "jobs  and  shams."  This 
impression  had  been  made  during  the  reign  and  practice 
of  jobbeiy  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  certainly 
did  exist  in  1858.  The  protracted  stay  and  occupancy  of 
the  lobby  by  individuals  and  deputations  is  felt  to  be  a 
grievous  annoyance  and  as  great  a  mistake,  for  I  am  sure 
in  many  cases  members  thus  interviewed  and  held  by  the 
button  in  transitu  are  often  by  no  means  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  the  particular  measure  for  which  their  support 
is  sought. 

Many  of  our  important  University  Professorships  have 
been  miserably  provided  for,  and  successive  Grovemments 
have  one  and  all,  till  or  late,  shown  the  greatest  cold- 
ness and  indifference  to  the  wellbeing  of  our  Universities. 
About  the  year  1850,  my  late  lamented  friend  Professor 
Aytoun,  with  whom,  although  he  was  a  leading  Conser- 
vative, I  had  during  the  warm  election  period  of  July 
1847  spent  many  pleasant  hours  (sometimes  on  the  Calton 
HiU,  with  our  cigars,  after  dusk),  came  to  London  to  see 
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the  Premier  on  the  subject.  I  had  arranged  with  Lord 
John  that  he  would  receive  us,  and  Professor  Aytoun 
and  I  drove  up  at  the  time  appointed  to  Chesham  Place. 
We  waited  in  the  dining-room  for  some  time  before  we 
were  summoned  to  the  presence-chamber.  It  happened 
that  a  few  days  before  there  had  appeared  in  Pwnck  a 
humorous  and  lively  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  some  of  them,  in  Lord  BusseU's  dining-room,  where 
it  was  alleged  that  some  members  of  the  happy  family 
had,  after  a  war  of  words,  become  so  excited  as  to  use 
various  chimney-piece  ornaments  as  missiles  hurled  at 
ea<jh  other^s  heads.  While  we  waited  for  the  entry  of 
the  Premier,  Aytoun's  lively  imagination  and  description 
of  the  supposed  scene,  in  handling  some  of  the  ponderous 
articles,  was  most  amusing.  When  Lord  John  joined  us, 
the  Professor  very  powerfully  showed  to  Ids  Lordship 
how  unjust,  unkind,  and  unconstitutional  the  treatment 
by  the  (rovemment  of  the  Scottish  Universities  had  been 
ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Union.  Lord  John  heard 
patiently,  and  lus  reply,  in  so  far  as  I  remember,  was 
couched  in  these  few  words,  certainly  not  indicating 
any  great  appreciation  of  our  University  system,  and 
holding  out  as  little  encouragement  or  prospect  of  Grovem- 
ment  aid.  "I  do  not  revert,"  said  the  noble  Lord,  ''to 
so  ancient  a  date  as  the  Treaty  of  Union,  but  since  I 
lived  in  Edinburgh,  early  in  the  century,  you  have  got  a 
new  town," — as  if  that  was  not  a  strong  additional  claim 
for  national  recognition  and  encouragement. 

A  praiseworthy  effort  was  made  by  a  number  of  patriotic 
Scotsmen  a  few  years  ago  to  raise  the  sum  of  £100,000 
for  the  completion  and  better  endowment  of  the  University 
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of  Edinburgh,  which  followed  a  similar,  and  what  has 
proved  also  an  equally  patriotic  and  successful,  efibrt  for 
the  still  more  ancient  University  of  Glasgow.  I  believe 
that  about  £80,000  have  been  subscribed  by  Scotsmen 
for  Edinbuigh  University,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
state  that  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  present 
session  of  1876-7  has  steadily  increased,  and  is  now  nearly 
60  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
sinca  The  number  matriculated  during  the  present 
session  is  upwards  of  2100  young  men,  who  come  firom 
and  return  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  it  will  probably 
be  100  more  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

Parliament  has  already,  I  believe,  voted  a  large  sum 
— ^upwards  of  £150,000 — ^in  supplement  and  aid  of  the 
subscriptions  for  Glasgow,  an  augury  I  trust  of  similar 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  nation  towards  the  metro- 
politan University,  to  which,  from  its  European  reputa- 
tion, the  eminence  of  its  Professors,  and  the  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  country,  it  is  assuredly  well  entitled. 

I  have  heard  this  day,  December  6,  1876,  that  the 
Incorporation  of  Goldsmiths  in  London  have  intimated  a 
contribution  of  £600  in  aid  of  the  Edinbuigh  University 
Fund,  and  I  sinceroly  hope  so  good  an  example  may  be 
followed  by  others  of  the  ancient  City  Companies,  which 
have  often  been  distinguished  by  their  judicious  and 
munificent  Uberality.  I  am  sure  they  could  not  find  a 
moro  suitable  outlet  for  their  embarras  de  richesaea. 

In  1861,  having  failed  to  persuade  the  Government  to 
reintroduce  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  University  Tests  in 
Scotland,  I  brought  in  what  was  substantially  the  Bill 
of  1846  of  the  then  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Rutherford.    I 
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moved  the  second  reading  on  Wednesday  the  26th  June 
1851,  in  a  speech  which  (including  a  few  extracts  which  I 
read)  occupies  twelve  columns  of  Hansard.  I  read  to  the 
House  letters  which  I  had  received  from  two  well-known 
divines,  both  now  deceased,  viz.,  the  able  and  highly 
esteemed  Dr.  Bobert  Lee  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Beverend  Dean  Samsay,  a  man  universally 
venerated  and  beloved,  strongly  expressing  their  sense  of 
the  injustice  and  injury  produced  by  these  tests,  and  I 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  disreputable  and  persecuting 
proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  in  their 
attempt,  happily  futile,  to  eject  Sir  David  Brewster 
from  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  University,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  "  his  having  followed  divisive  courses," 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  accomplished  philosopher  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Free  Church.  The  libel  served 
upon  Sir  David  by  the  Presbytery  consisted  of  forty  or 
fifty  pages,  of  which  I  read  a  portion  to  the  Housa  It 
urged  that  "  the  Senaiua  he  required  to  report  to  the  PreSyy- 
tery  quam  primum  whcU  steps  they  have  adopted  to  effect 
removal  of  the  Principal,  who  ought  to  be  removed  from,  his 
office,  and  visited  wUh  sfuch  other  censure  and  punishment 
as  the  laws  of  the  Church" — not  of  the  land — "  enjoin,  for 
THE  6L0RT  OF  GrOD,  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  University,  and  to  deter  others  holding 
the  same  important  office  from  committing  the  like  offence 
in  all  time  coming,  and  that  others  may  hear  and  fear 
the  danger  and  detriment  of  following  divisive  courses."  I 
think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  now  of  the  effrontery 
and  arrogance  of  any  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  addressing 
such  a  demand  to  the  Senatus  of  an  University,  and 
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"rehire  meanires  to  he  taken"  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  a  distinguiflhed  philosopher.  I  had  some  angry  letters 
afterwards  from  some  of  the  Severend  Brethren  to  whom 
I  had  referred  in  my  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  as  I  had  mentioned  no  names,  I  am  sure  that  nothing 
fell  from  me  that  was  actionable,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
spoken  in  a  privil^ed  place. 

I  received  but  lukewarm  support  from  the  Government, 
two  of  whom  voted  with  me,  Sir  George  Grey  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  but  they  wished  me  not  to  divide.  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  however  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House,  when  the  second  reading  of  my  Bill  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  one — 66  to  65.  Of  course  such  a  Bill  could 
not  have  passed  without  the  hearty  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  I  felt  relieved  of  further  responsi- 
bility regarding  the  measure  by  what  coidd  not  be  termed 
an  ignominious  defeat 

Although  these  tests  are  now  repealed,  excepting  of 
course  the  Theological  Professorships,  which  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  Established  Church,  but  no  longer,  a  record 
of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  possess  some 
interest  for  my  descendants  and  a  few  private  Mends. 
With  that  view,  although  it  will  add  not  a  little  to  what 
I  fear  will  be  found  a  bulky  volume,  the  report  (from 
Hansard,  voL  cxvii.  p.  1 2 1 7)  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Twenty-one  Scotch  members  voted  with  me,  and  thir- 
teen against  me  in  the  division,  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  Lord  Elcho,  then  the  Hon.  F.  Charteris,  voted 
for  and  Mr.  Gladstone  against  the  second  reading.  Pro* 
bably  one  at  least  of  these  legislators  would  have  given  a 
different  vote  if  the  question  had  been  put  in  1876. 
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Since  the  invention  of  printing,  I  question  if  any  one 
has  been  the  means  of  conferring  a  greater  blessing  upon 
humanity  than  our  distinguished  countryman.  Sir  Bowland 
HiU. 

Before  the  penny  postage  of  Rowland  Hill,  adopted  in 
1840,  the  postage  of  a  single  letter  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  cost  Is.  l^d.,  provided  it  was  under  an  ounce 
in  weight  and  contained  no  enclosure ;  but  if  there  was 
anything  of  the  size  or  weight  even  of  a  postage  stetmp,  it 
was  charged  double,  and  if  two  such  enclosures,  treble 
postage,  or  3s.  4^d. 

We  were  induced  in  consequence  to  manufacture  a  very 
thin  letter  paper  at  Valleyfield  between  1835  and  1840  of  a 
laige  size,  the  sheet  being  about  4  feet  by  3}  feet,  and  under 
an  ounce  in  weight,  so  that  upon  a  table  of  4  feet  square 
four  persons  of  a  family  or  firm  could  write  upon  the 
sheet  at  the  same  time.  I  received  several  such  letters 
when  in  London,  which  were  all  chaiged  treble  postage, 
being  veiy  bulky.  I  went  more  than  once  to  the  General 
Post-Office,  then  in  Lombard  Street,  to  obtain  repayment 
of  the  overcharge,  which  the  post-office  clerk  was  unwilling 
to  allow.  I  asked  him  to  open  out  the  sheet,  which  he 
essayed  to  do,  but  there  was  not  room  in  his  little  bureau, 
and  in  tossing  the  2s.  3d.  across  to  me  he  appeared  some- 
what huffed  that  the  department  should  have  been  out- 
witted. 

I  had  frequently  occasion  to  wait  upon  the  late  Lord 
Canning  when  he  was  Postmaster-Oeneral,  at  St  Martin's- 
le-Orand,  on  business,  and  within,  I  believe,  two  or  three 
weeks  of  his  setting  out  as  Viceroy  of  India,  I  met  his 
Lordship  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  Cathedral  of  Peter- 
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borough.  This  must  have  been  in  the  very  end  of  October 
1 855,  after  I  had  paid  a  visit  to  friends  a  few,  and  partridges 
many,  in  Norfolk,  and  I  had  been  detained  in  Peter- 
borough some  hours  waiting  for  a  train.  Lord  C.  and  I 
conversed  probably  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  chiefly  on 
Post-Office  matters.  His  Lordship  remarked  that  it  was 
to  him  a  strange  fact,  that  among  a  given  number  of  can- 
didates to  whom  appointments  were  offered  in  the  Post- 
Office  there  were  six  times  as  many  rejected  for  inefficiency 
in  Scotland  as  in  Ireland.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  this, 
but  Lord  Canning  assured  me  that  the  statement  was 
founded  on  actual  figures.  I  then  said,  *'  This  must  be  the 
consequence  of  the  spread  and  supply  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  the  Irish  schools  since  1835."  Lord  Canning  said 
he  could  not  tell  what  was  the  cause ;  but  considering  the 
very  moderate  quantum  of  education  required  in  a  letter- 
carrier — only  the  three  E's,  with  a  little  local  geography 
— I  felt  that  the  verdict  was  sufficiently  humbling  to  our 
vaunted  educational  advantages. 

I  believe  that  the  candidates  for  such  offices  in  Ireland 
are  generally  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  a  much  more 
numerous  class  than  in  Scotland,  in  which  country  the 
applicants  for  the  office  of  letter-carrier  are  chiefly  young 
men,  the  sons  or  brothers  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  masons, 
carpenters,  and  other  crafts. 

No  measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  Parliament 
are  likely  to  prove  a  greater  blessing  to  the  people  than 
recent  enactments  for  securing  a  sound  and  efficient 
unsectarian  education,  primary  and  secondary,  nor  are 
there  any  rates  imposed  for  this  end  which  I  would  pay 
with  greater  cheerfulness.     Let  us  earnestly  hope  and 
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strive  that  the  work  so  auspiciously  hegon  for  an  object 
of  transcending  importance,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
cost  of  the  school-rate  in  many  localities,  may  be  per- 
fected and  carried  out  by  our  various  school  boards; 
and  connected  with  this,  I  earnestly  desire  that  our 
Scottish  Board  of  Education  shall  be  made  permanent, 
and  continue  to  perform  its  important  functions  in  Edin- 
burgh. To  transfer  it  to  London  would  be  a  retrograde 
and  disastrous  movement,  and  I  feel  certain  that  no  pro- 
posal could  be  more  unwise  or  more  repugnant  to  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  on  a  visit  of  some  days  to 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone  in  Kent,  which 
has  for  long  been  a  great  papermaking  quarter.  One  day 
a  worthy  papermaker,  a  Congregationalist,  at  a  numerous 
dinner-party,  told  us  that  he  had  on  the  Sunday  before 
gone  to  the  parish  church,  of  which  a  well-knovm  Arch- 
deacon was  the  incumbent,  and,  after  public  service,  he  had 
also  gone  to  the  Sunday-school,  where  he  heard  the  curate, 
in  addressing  a  class  of  juveniles,  put  this  question, — 
"My  young  friends,  can  you  choose  your  own  fathers 
and  mothers  ? ''  to  which  an  answer  was  returned  in  the 
negative,  upon  which  the  reverend  gentleman  replied, 
**  Quite  right,  my  dears,  a  very  proper  answer,  and  neither 
can  you  choose  your  spiritual  fathers."  My  friend,  who 
heard  "the  lesson,"  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon 
the  Archdeacon  on  the  Monday  morning  to  remonstrate 
against  such  teaching,  but  the  only  response  he  received 
was,  "A  most  sublime  idea,  sir !  A  most  sublime  idea!" 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  rubbish  which  certain  priests 
designate  by  the  term  of  Christian  or  National  Educa- 
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tion,  and  may  perhaps  be  fitly  transmuted  into  the  in- 
junction, "  Fall  down  and  worship  me."  The  Archdeacon 
afterwards  reached  Bome, — ^the  natural  terminus,  but  I 
heard  that  he  had  soon  found  his  way  back  again.  Sydney 
Smith  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  Scotsman  to  under- 
stand a  joke  without  a  suigical  operation.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  still  more  hopeless  for  an  Englishman 
nurtured  in  the  un-reformed  portion  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  understand,  still  more  to  appreciate,  the 
blessing  which  it  was  the  work  of  our  ancestors  to 
secure  to  all  classes  of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  a 
sound,  cheap,  and  thorough  education,  imparted  in  an 
earnest  and  kindly  spirit,  which  has  opened  up  a  path 
to  honour  and  distinction  to  thousands  of  Scotsmen  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  With  such  a  system  it  would  be 
worse  than  folly  to  allow  those  who  do  not  understand 
it  to  intermeddle,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  GU>yem- 
ment  on  this  great  question  will  '*  leave  well  alone,"  and 
not  suffer  the  management  of  Scottish  Educational  Insti- 
tutions to  pass  into  alien,  unappreciative,  and  conse- 
quently unfriendly  hands. 

Parliament  having  been  summoned  at  an  unusual  season, 
December  1857,  in  order  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Bank  Charter,  and  save  the  Bank  of  England  from  bank- 
ruptcy, I  was,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  immediately  before  we  were  sum- 
moned to  hear  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Few  members  had  arrived,  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  walked  up  the  floor,  recognising  and  shaking  hands 
with  his  friends  by  the  way.  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
me  saying,  ''How  are  you?     Glad  to  see  you  again. 
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How  are  all  your  Scotch  One-Pound  Notes  ? "  This  was 
but  a  few  days  after  the  terrible  financial  panic,  when  the 
Western  Bank  had  stopped  payment,  and,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  I  suppose  the  noble  Lord  thought  he  ''  had  got  a 
hair  in  my  neck."  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  his 
Lordship  that  the  £1  notes  of  Scotland  were  never  better 
or  in  better  credit,  for  no  sooner  had  the  Western  Bank 
closed  its  doors  than  advertisements  and  placards  were 
posted  up  by  the  Government  Sevenue  Departments,  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  notes  of  the  bank  would  be 
taken  as  before  in  payment  of  the  duties.  This  wise  exer- 
cise of  discretion  was  probably  adopted  without  communi- 
cating with  the  head  offices  in  London ;  at  all  events  it  had 
a  most  happy  effect  in  allaying  the  panic,  and  there  was 
virtually  no  risk  of  loss  to  the  revenue  nor  to  the  holders 
of  the  notes  in  the  course  that  was  pursued. 

The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  other  Scotch 
Banks,  except  a  veiy  few  of  the  earliest,  established  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  were  founded  upon  the  unlimited  liability 
of  the  shareholders,  among  whom  there  were  many  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  west  of  Scotland;  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  although  the  proprietors  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  amount 
called  to  defray  it  has  been  returned  to  them.^  It  is  no 
breach  of  charity  to  assert  that  the  ruin  of  the.  Western 

^  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  liquidators  of  the  Western  Bank  that 
calls  of  £25  and  £100  were  made  upon  the  proprietors  (£125  in  aU  per 
share),  and  of  this  not  less  than  £80,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount,  has  been  refunded. 

When  the  crisis  drew  near  it  was  necessary  for  the  Directors  to 
intimate  to  the  manager  that  the  Board  had  no  longer  occasion  for  hia 
services.  This  painful  duty  was  devolved  upon  an  influential  Director, 
who  retired  to  an  adjoining  room  with  the  manager,  to  whom  it 
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Bank  mainly  proceeded  from  the  managers  having  made 
laige  advances  to  persons  unworthy  of  credit^  and  upon 
foreign  and  doubtful  securities,  and  thereafter,  whether 
from  want  of  judgment  or  courage  to  pull  up,  having 
continued  these  advances  even  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
I  had  much  sympathy  with  the  Directors  and  Share- 
holders in  the  crash  and  ruin  of  the  Bank,  but  no  doubt 
the  features  of  its  management  were  not  those  which  mark 
our  sound,  cautious,  and  admirable  system  of  banking, 
which  has  proved  so  conducive  to  the  pn^gress,  wealth, 
convenience,  and  prosperity  of  all  classes  in  Scotland. 

What  has  become  of  the  efforts  put  forth  two  years  ago 
by  the  English  Banks  and  Bankers  to  prevent  our  Scotch 
Banks  from  having  any  domicile  or  agency  in  England  ? 
The  English  system  is  said,  by  those  who  conduct  it, 
to  be  vastly  superior,  inter  alia,  allowing  no  interest  upon 
deposits  in  consideration  of  the  care  bestowed  in  retain- 
ing  these  securely  in  their  safes.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  right  settlement  of  the  controversy  would  be  to  esta- 
blish a  reciprocity  of  privilege,  and  invite  English  Banks, 
whether  public  companies,  or  private  individuals,  or 
families,  to  establish  themselves  on  Scottish  soil.  If  they 
can  offer  greater  advantages  with  equal  security,  the  offer 
will  be  gratefully  accepted. 

•aid,  in  oonyeying  the  intiiiiAiion  of  the  Board,  he  used,  m  waa  hia 
oQatom,  rather  atrong  laognage. 

The  manager  ezpreaaed  hia  ih*nka  for  the  polite  manner  in  which 
the  meaaage  had  been  oonyeyed,  adding  that  '*he  had  frequently  heard 
of  officiala  having  been  awom  inio  office,  but  nerer  before  had  he 
heard  of  any  one  having  been  awom  oat  of  it.'* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


History,  both  sacred  and  profane,  supplies  us  with 
numerous  instances  of  individuals  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  authors  of  vast  and  unexpected  revolutions  in 
kingdoms  and  communities.  Balaam  in  the  Old,  and 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  New  Testament,  may  serve  as 
types  of  many  in  different  epochs  whose  original  aims 
and  purposes  have  been  restrained  by  a  higher  power, 
and  have  culminated  in  results  wholly  contrary  to  their 
aspirations. 

Eratostratus  of  Ephesus,  2200  years  ago,  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  secure  for  himself  a  never-ending  renown, 
destroyed  by  fire  a  certain  ecclesiastical  structure  of  sur- 
passing magnificence.  The  Lord  Einnoull  of  1 836  to  1 843 
may  be  cited  as  one  in  modem  annals  who  has  also  founded 
for  himself  a  lasting  reputation  as  the  destroyer  of  an 
ancient  Ecclesiastical  Institution,  and  as  having  sown  the 
seed  for  the  abolition  of  Church  Patronage  in  Scotland, 
upon  which  he  seems  to  have  attached  the  very  highest 
value ;  for  not  only  his  own  heirs  have  been  dispossessed  of 
this  inheritance  in  1874,  but  the  heritors  of  Scotland  in  a 
body,  and  that  at  once  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It 
may  truly  be  said  that  his  Lordship,  excepting  in  his 
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short-lived  triumph  in  giving  the  Severend  Bobert  Youngs 
against  the  will  of  the  whole  of  the  parishioners,  two 
only  excepted,  legal  access  to  and  possession  of  the  manse 
and  stipend  of  Auchterarder,  has  been  "  hoised  by  his  own 
petard." 

Lord  Einnoull  has  surely  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  the 
Act  of  1874,  which  has  deprived  him  and  his  heirs  and  all 
the  Scottish  patrons  of  the  exercise  of  similar  rights  in  all 
time  coming.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  shabby  estimate  of 
the  value  of  such  rights  that  Parliament  has  enacted  them 
as  worth  only  three  or  four  years'  purchase.  Probably 
this  time  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  probable  existence 
of  the  Scottish  EstabUshment. 

In  consequence  of  violent  settlements  in  the  last  cen- 
tury many  of  the  most  pious  and  devoted  of  the  ministers 
and  large  ntmibers  of  worthies  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  National  Church.  The  Church  Courts  and  the  people 
who  remained  in  the  Establishment  were  generally  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,  for  till  tHe  very  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  about  eighty  years  ago,  there  was  no  **  scheme  ** 
or  organisation  whatever  within  the  Church  of  a  mis- 
sionary  character  to  act  upon  humanity  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  In  point  of  Seust  the  people  were  drilled  into 
apathy;  they  were  taught  not  to  give,  for  it  was  to  the 
State  alone  they  were  to  look  for  the  support  of  religious 
ordinances.  The  State  certainly  had  no  very  exalted  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  services  of  their  stipendiaries,  for 
miserably  inadequate  have  been  the  emoluments  in  Scot- 
land of  State-paid  ministers  of  the  gospel  compared  with 
those  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  other  learned  professions 
who  have  State  appointments. 
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I  believe  that  the  inculcation  of  this  doctrine  has  been 
most  damaging  to  this  date  in  damping  or  extinguishing 
the  flame  of  Christian  liberality  in  the  Established  Church 
and  also  in  other  denominations.  I  suppose  we  all  know 
of  the  rebuke  addressed  to  a  lady  of  rank  by  a  worthy  elder 
in  Dr.  Chalmers's  church  in  Glasgow,  when  her  ladyship 
passed  the  plate,  dropping  therein  a  small  copper  coin, 
with  a  most  polite  courtesy,  "  Less  o'  your  rruiiners,  Leddy 
Betty,  and  mair  o'  yer  siller."  I  feel  sure  that  there  have 
been  many  who,  in  various  churches,  Free  and  Established, 
though  with  an  income  of  perhaps  £1000  a  year,  have 
been  taught  to  "  devise  liberal  things,"  in  giving  as  their 
weekly  offering  copper  coin  of  almost  the  smallest  value. 
I  have  heard  of  a  person  who  pays  about  £500  rent  who 
one  day  by  mistake  put  a  half-crown  piece  in  place  of  one 
penny  into  the  plate,  but  who  on  the  Monday  morning 
sent  a  messenger  to  claim  restitution  of  2s.  5d.,  being  the 
surplus  of  his  intended  contribution. 

The  Disruption,  of  which  more  in  the  sequel,  somewhat 
rudely  awoke  Scotland  from  its  long  slumber  of  spiritual 
death.  All  must  now  admit  how  great  is  the  blessing,  in 
which  all  denominations  have  shared,  in  the  largely  aug- 
mented aggregate  which  has  flowed  into  the  treasury,  not 
by  the  compulsion  of  the  tax-gatherer,  but  by  the  willing 
and  liberal  contributions  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  and  moral  civilisation  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  1834,  Dr.  Chalmers,  while  an  occupant  of  my  bouse 
at  Valleyfleld,  having  learnt  that  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  John 
Brown  of  Edinburgh  was  to  preach  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian, or  as  it  was  then  called  the  Burgher  Meeting-house, 
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at  Bridgend,  near  Pennicuick,  sent  by  me  a  message  of 
aflTection  and  welcome  to  that  eminent  minister,  telling 
me  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  to  the  Church  of  which 
Dr.  Brown  was  so  great  an  ornament  that  Scotland 
owed  the  continuance  of  the  lamp  of  Evangelicai  truth 
after  it  had  been  wellnigh  extinguished  in  the  Chxirch 
of  Scotland.  This,  be  it  noted,  was  in  the  very  acme  of 
the  Voluntary  controversy,  which  lasted  with  great  keen- 
ness from  1832  to  1842,  and  throughout  which  these  two 
eminent  divines  were  on  widely  opposite  sides. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  though  in  populous 
and  prosperous  places,  without  the  authority  from  the 
State,  many  chapels  of  ease  were  erected,  there  was  no 
adequate  provision  throughout  the  country  to  meet  the 
continuous  increase  of  population  in  the  poorer  districts, 
by  the  aggressive  movement  of  which  Chalmers  was  the 
champion,  and  the  eflforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Church 
for  this  end  were  frowned  upon  by  the  Civil  Courts, 
which  decided  in  the  Stewarton  case,  about  1842,  that  the 
Established  Church  had  no  right  to  increase  the  number 
of  her  labourers,  nor  to  admit  ministers  only  of  qyuoad 
Mcra  churches  as  members  of  her  spiritual  courts. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  Church  Extension  in 
Scotland,  at  least  in  rural  districts,  occurred  about  the  year 
1825.  The  parish  of  Lasswade  extended  towards  the  south- 
west from  the  village  for  about  seven  miles.  The  upper 
district  around  Soslin  village,  three  miles  distant  from  the 
parish  church,  contained  a  considerable  agricultural  and 
handicraft  population,  an  extensive  bleach-field,  a  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  besides  villas  and  farm-houses. 
The  population  of  Boslin — ^now  a  parish  detached  from 
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Lasswade — ^in  1871,  by  the  Edinbuigh  Almanac  of  1876, 
is  stated  at   1671.      A  general   desire  was   expressed 
in  the  district,  in  1825,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  or 
chapel,  owing  to  the  distance,  four  to  seven  miles,  from 
the  parish  church.    The  Presbjrtery  (Dalkeith)  refused  to 
sanction  the  prayer  of  the  promoters,  for  the  reason,  some- 
what naively  expressed  by  the  worthy  minister  of  Lass- 
wade,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Paton,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Court, 
''  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  his,  the  parish,  church, 
of  which  he  had  been  minister  for  about  forty  years,  but 
he  had  never  on  any  occasion  seen  it  even  half-fulL"  The 
Assembly,  however,  upon  appeal,  sanctioned  the  erection 
of  the  chapel,  the  cost  having  been  provided  by  liberal 
local  contributions.    I  was  present  on  Sunday  the  12th 
August  1827,  when  the  church  of  Eoslin  was  opened  for 
public  worship  by  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Beverend 
Dr.  Chalmers  to  a  vast  and  deeply  interested  congregation. 
Three  young  preachers  were  thereafter  proposed  for  the 
new  chaise,  and  of  these  the  late  Rev.  James  Buchanan, 
afterwards  D.D.,  a  native  of  Paisley,  a  most  accomplished, 
eloquent,   and  earnest   man,   was   elected  by   a  large 
majority.    Mr.  Buchanan  was  translated  about  1830  to 
the  large  parish  of  North  Leith,  one  of  the  richest  livings 
in  Scotland,  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  at  the 
Disruption.    After  that  event  he  was  associated  as  colleague 
of  the  venerated  and  beloved  Dr.  Bobert  Gordon  of  the 
Free  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  was  thereafter  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Theological  Professors  in  the  New  or 
Free  Church  College. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  services  in  the 
parish  of  Pennicuick,  where  the  ''reverend"  gentieman 
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described  in  Chapter  L  was  (he  incumbent.  I  was  there- 
fore  in  the  habit,  in  1827,  1828,  and  1829,  of  attending 
church  at  Boslin,  nearly  four  miles  off,  where  I  frequently 
thereafter  assisted  as  an  elder  on  the  occasions  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  Communion. 

The  Beverend  T.  C,  after  an  incumbency  of  about  thirty 
years  at  Pennicuick,  died  in  March  1829,  and  within  six 
months  thereafter  the  patron,  the  late  Sir  Gleoige  Clerk, 
Bart.,  presented  the  Beverend  W.  Scott  Moncrieff,  an 
amiable  young  probationer,  and  a  member  of  a  most 
worthy  Edinburgh  family,  to  the  living  of  Pennicuick,  in 
the  autumn  of  1829,  an  appointment  which  gave  general 
satisfaction.  It  is  true  that  from  his  antecedents  it  was 
fully  expected  that  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff  would  have  joined 
the  Free  Church  in  1843.  He  however  considered  it  his 
duty  to  remain  in  the  Establishment.  I  have  no  right 
to  question  his  motives,  and  although  we  were  somewhat 
estranged  by  the  separation,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
unkind  thought  towards  him,  and  I  value  his  memory  as 
that  of  an  esteemed  friend.    He  died  about  the  year  1859. 

I  was  ordained  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  by 
the  reverend  gentleman  just  named  in  the  spring  of  1830, 
along  with  Mr.  John  Wilson,  farmer  at  Mosshouses,  after- 
wards at  Eastfield,  one  of  the  fiBurms  of  Sir  Greorge  Clerk, 
and  Messrs.  James  Lovell  and  Bobert  Mason,  both  jour- 
neymen papermakers,  all  now  deceased.  The  kirk-session 
was  also  then,  or  within  a  short  time,  joined  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Kilpatrick,^  farmer  at  Coats,  and  Mr.  Bobert  Blyth, 

^  Mr.  Kilpftfcrick,  sbont  twenty  yean  ago,  remoyed  to  s  farm  in 
Perthshire  (The  Ceimiei,  Glenelmond),  and  I  attended  hia  fnneral  in 
the  Orange  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  September  20, 
1S7S.    He  was  7S  yean  of  age. 
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papennaker  at  Eskmills  (Messrs.  Brown's),  who  had  both 
been  formerly  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  eldership. 

I  became  a  member  of  Assembly  in  the  year  1837, 
when  I  was  returned  for  the  burgh  of  North  Berwick, 
although  not  without  a  contest  My  valued  friend  J.  C, 
a  native  of  East  Lothian,  recommended  me  to  the  Town 
Council  of  that  burgh,  in  which  three  out  of  the  twelve 
members  were  his  immediate  relatives.  There  appeared 
DO  prospect  of  any  opposition,  until  an  East  Lothian  farmer 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  entertained  the 
councillors  at  supper.  My  friend  found  it  necessaiy  to 
follow  suit,  without  my  knowledge,  and  I  presume  the 
supper  provided  in  my  interest  must  have  been  twice 
as  recherche  as  that  of  my  opponent,  for  the  election  was 
in  my  favour  by  about  8  to  4.  The  bill  of  costs  sent  in 
to  me  was  between  £10  and  £12,  including  "  10s.  6d.  for 
the  band,"  consisting  of  one  single  fiddler.  If  the  same 
rules  had  applied  to  elections  for  the  ecclesiastical  as  for 
the  civil  Parliament,  the  successful  candidate  must  have 
been  unseated  on  the  ground  of  treating  or  bribery.  In 
the  following  year  (1838)  I  was  returned  for  the  Presby- 
tery of  North  Isles  in  Orkney,  and  again  every  year  till 
1842  inclusive.  In  the  year  1843,  that  of  the  Disruption, 
when  the  patrons  and  their  allies  made  great  efforts  to 
pack  the  Assembly,  that  Presbytery  would  not  have  me 
on  any  account,  and  sent  a  "Moderate"  in  my  stead. 
Since  1843  I  have  had  the  honour  of  representing  the 
Presbytery  of  Orkney  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
without  intermission. 

Even  before  I  became  a  member  of  the  kirk-session,  I 
took  a  lively  interest  in  Church  matters,  and  particularly 
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in  the  reviyal  of  the  claim  and  ancient  rights  of  the 
people  to  "call"  their  minister  to  labour  among  them, 
with  a  view  to  their  protection  from  the  intrusion  of 
unfit  or  imacceptable  ministers.  I  believe  that  such 
"  call,"  in  form  at  least,  has  always  existed  concurrently 
with  the  exercise  of  patronage,  though  I  admit  that,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  a  very  few  signatures  of  communicants 
in  the  prevailing  apathy  have  been  held  suflBcient  to 
constitute  a  "  call."  The  joy  was  great  and  nearly  uni- 
versal when  the  General  Assembly  in  1834  passed  what 
was  (somewhat  unfortunately)  termed  or  nicknamed  the 
"Veto"  Act,  declaring  that  if  there  was  a  majority  of 
communicants  or  heads  of  families  in  a  parish  opposed  to 
the  settlement  of  a  presentee,  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds 
were  debarred  from  ordaining  such  presentee  to  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  parish. 

No  sooner  was  this  Act  passed  than  two  eminent 
lawyers,  Henry  Brougham  and  John  Campbell,  both  Scots- 
men by  birth,  and  sons  of  "  the  manse,"  but  Englishmen 
by  residence  and  in  practice  of  their  profession,  and  who 
successively  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
pronounced  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  wisdom 
which  had  dictated  it. 

The  "  Veto"  Act  was  passed  in  the  General  Assembly 
by  184  to  138  votes,  reviving  the  ancient  right  of  the 
people  or  heads  of  families  in  every  parish  to  "  call"  their 
minister  to  labour  among  them — tlie  sufficiency  of  such  call 
being  judged  of  and  decided  by  the  Presbytery^  and  was 
a  measure  eminently  calculated  to  give,  and  did  afibrd, 
the  highest  satisfaction  throughout  the  parishes  of  Scot- 
land, during  the  short  period  that  it  was  unchallenged,  for 
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it  induced  patrons  to  select  those  who  would  be  welcomed 
as  earnest  and  acceptable  ministers,  and  was  a  sore  dis- 
couragement to  the  class  who  were  **  stipend-lifters/'  and 
no  more.  It  received  the  highest  approval  of  the  Attor- 
ney-Qeneral,  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord,  Campbell,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  when,  in  the  former  capacity,  he 
was  soliciting  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  That  learned 
gentleman,  the  son  of  the  parish  minister  of  Cupar,  was 
well  able  to  speak  of  the  *'  law"  of  the  Church  as  thus 
enacted,  and  I  append  an  extract  of  his  speech  in  address- 
ing the  electors  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Edinburgh  in  Parliament,  taken  from  the  ScoUman  of 
June  1834  :— 

''I  rejoice  that  not  many  hours  ago  a  law  has  gone  forth 
from  the  General  Assembly  which  may  have,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  the  effect  of  reforming  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  bringing  it  back  to  the  standard  of  its 
former  purity,  and  removing  from  it  every  objection  and 
every  complaint.  (Loud  cheers.)  By  a  majority  of  46 
last  night  Lord  MoncreifiTs  motion  was  carried,  by  which 
eveiy  parish  wlU  henceforth  have  an  opportunity  of 
inquiring  into  the  qualifications  and  character  of  its 
clergymen.  The  abuse  of  Patronage  will  now  be 
EFFECTUALLT  REMEDIED,  both  within  and  without  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  result  of  last  night's  discussion 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
...  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  Beform  BiQ  that  a  different 
set  of  elders  has  been  returned  into  the  Church,  and  that, 
consequently,  this  salutary  reform  in  the  Church  has  now 
taken  place.    Before  that  bill  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
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the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  sought  to  bring 
into  the  Church  Courts  pious  and  independent  elders,  and 
by  their  assistance,  and  the  glorious  struggle  which  has 
been  made  to  restore  the  Church  to  its  former  purity,  this 
triumphant  victory  has  been  gained.    (Cheers.)  " 

The  Scotsman  of  4th  June  1834  remarks  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Veto  Law : — "  It  is  our  impression  that  few 
presentees  will  be  rejected,  and  that  the  benefit  of  the 
new  law  will  be  felt  by  its  moral  effect  on  the  minds  of 
patrons,  in  rendering  them  more  circumspect  in  their 
selection  of  candidates."  The  event  amply  fulfilled  the 
prediction  of  the  Scotsman,  until  Lord  EannouU's  ''  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy  "  was  ratified  by  the  House  of  Lords.^ 

Lord  Brougham,  another  son  of  the  manse,  from  the 
Woolsack,  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  The  late  proceedings  in  the  General  Assembly  have 
done  more  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  measures  which 
shall  set  that  important  question  (Patronage)  at  rest  upon 
a  footing  advantageous  to  the  community,  and  that  shall 

be  SAFE  AND  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT,  AND  IN 

EVERT  ASPECT  DE8IBABLE,  than  any  other  course  that 
could  have  been  taken.*' — Mirror  of  Parliament. 

"  The  reader  is  asked  to  observe  what  good  reason  the 
Church  had  to  believe  that  the  Veto  Act  was  within  her 
competency  when  such  authorities  were  so  profuse  in  their 
congratulations,  without  once  hinting  a  doubt  as  to  the 


1 «  The  Veto  wm  seldom  ezercieecL  Patrona  for  the  meet  part  were 
careful,  and  of  the  100  yacanoiee  which  took  place  daring  the  five 
yean  foUowing  1S34,  there  were  abont  140  where  the  ■etUements  were 
harmonioue.  Eren  the  adyersariee  of  the  law  began  to  praiae  it. 
The  people  were  not  willing  generally  to  object,  unleea  the  reaaona 
were  eappoaed  to  be  strong.** — AnnaU  qfthe  Disrupiion,  p.  24. 
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legality  of  the  course  that  had  been  taken." — Annals  of 
the  Disruption,  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  Brown,  F.RS.E., 
Part  L,  1876,  pp.  22  and  23. 

The  nomination  of  ministers  to  vacant  charges  had  been 
vested  by  the  Bevolution  Settlement  in  the  Heritors  and 
Elders  of  each  parish,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
bytery and  the  concurrence  of  the  parishioners.  This 
privilege  soon  thereafter  was  wantonly  abolished  by  the 
Jacobite  or  Bolingbroke  Ministry  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  mainly  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Jacobite  adherents  of  the  exiled  and  deposed  heirs  of  the 
throne.  Eveiy  one  will  admit  that  this  was  a  disgraceful 
breach  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  the  Presbyterian  Beligion  and  Govern- 
ment in  Scotland  were  "  fixed  and  unalterable."  Bishop 
Burnet  tells  us  it  was  hurried  through  Parliament  to 
"spite  the  Presbyterians,"  against  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  its  delegates, 
who  were  sent  to  London  to  oppose  the  measure,  at  a  time 
when  the  single  journey  occupied  three  weeks.  The 
Assembly  continued  annually,  but  in  vain,  to  protest 
against  the  spoliation  for  about  seventy  years,  or  till  the 
year  1784. 

This  iniquitous  breach  of  a  solemn  national  contract 
has  been  the  prolific  cause  of  all  the  secessions  and 
forced  expulsions  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  violent  settlements,  often  perpetrated  by  the  aid  of 
the  dragoons,  and  carried  through  in  these  days  by  a  kind 
of  refinement  of  cruelty,  for  the  ministers  to  whose  feel- 
ings these  forced  settlements  were  most  abhorrent^  were 
selected  by  the  obsequious    patron-worshippers  in   the 
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Presbyteries  to  perfolm  the  acts  of  ordination,^  or  rather 
of  desecration. 

Although  this  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  wondrous 
advance  in  knowledge  and  discovery  which  has  marked 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  may  remark  in 
passing  that  we  can  never  be  too  grateful,  under  Pro- 
vidence, to  those  who  sow  the  seed  or  set  forth  the 
germs  from  which  vast  blessings  have  flowed  to  our 
highly  favoured  land.  It  was  James  Watt,  sitting  by 
his  fireside  with  the  lid  of  the  tea-kettle  bobbing  on  the 
hob,  who  received  the  inspiration  of  the  mighty  power 
of  steam,  now  in  active  mechanism  throughout  both  earth 
and  sea.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  sands  at  Kirkcaldy,  pro- 
pounded in  his  Wealth  of  Nations  doctrines  destined,  when 
fully  understood  and  practised,  to  conduce  largely  to  spread 

^  Soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  presentation  by  the  heri- 
tors and  elders  effected  by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  1712,  a  "  preacher'* 
received  a  presentation  to  a  vacant  parish  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
who  was  particalarly  obnoxious  to  the  parishioners,  and  his  ordination 
to  the  sacred  office  and  his  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  could  not 
be  completed,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  without  the  presence  and  aid 
of  the  military.  The  people  remained  outside,  unwilling  to  enter  or 
witness  the  desecration.  A  cavalry  officer,  with  drawn  sword,  upon 
witnessing  this  rode  up  to  the  assembled  rustics  at  a  canter,  addressing 
them,  **  Yon  scoundrels,  wiU  ye  no  receive  the  Oospel  ?  I  'U  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  first  man  that  will  not  receive  the  Oospel.*'  I  am  unable 
to  name  the  place  of  this  exploit  of  the  Church  militant,  but  it  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  animus  which  dictated  the  violent  procedure  of  the 
last  century,  the  sole  object  being  to  give  a  legal  title  to  the  fruits 
of  the  benefice,  ignoring  tn  Mo  the  feelings  of  congregations  and 
parishioners.  It  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of  one  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  that  "  the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly.** 
The  Church  Courts  in  the  last  century,  in  place  of  regarding  tiie  con- 
sent of  the  people  as  of  aoy  importance,  appear  in  general  to  have 
been  the  more  determined  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  dragoons  the  more 
that  the  consent  or  good-will  of  the  people  was  wanting. 
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"  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  amongst  men ;"  while  the 
latest  and  in  a  sense  the  most  brilliant  of  discoveries,  the 
electric  telegraph,  now  encompassing  the  globe,  which  has 
in  our  own  day  been  achieved  by  our  most  eminent  men 
of  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  appears  to  go  far  to  realise  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  poet,  and  "  make  the  whole  world  kin." 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  name  of  a  veteran 
who  survives  in  a  green  old  age,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  to  the  human  race,  I  refer  to  our  distinguished 
countryman  Sir  Bowland  Hill.  Since  the  invention  of 
printing,  I  question  if  any  one  has  conferred  greater 
blessings  upon  humanity,  now  that  the  system  of  cheap 
postage  of  written  and  printed  matter  has  been  adopted  in 
all  civilised  countries,  and  well  is  he  worthy  of  the  grati- 
tude not  of  his  own  nation  only  but  of  the  world  at  large. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  these  great  revolutions 
which  appear  to  be  the  order  of  the  Divine  government, 
and  have  so  largely  conduced  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  family,  have  often  been  the  results  of  the  dis- 
coveries or  suggestions  of  persons  destitute  of  worldly 
advantages,  but  who  have  been  raised  up  from  time  to 
time  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  some  mighty  purpose. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  my  object  being  mainly 
to  express  my  deep  conviction  and  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  which  for  three  hundi'ed  years  have  descended 
upon  my  native  land  through  the  instrumentality  of 
men  singularly  endowed  for  their  important  work.  Johu 
Knox,  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man,  was  the  pioneer 
and  precursor  of  a  race  of  heroes.  His  life  was  a  con- 
tinued conflict  with  priests  and  courts  on  the  one  hand 
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and  a  grasping  and  selfish  oligarchy  on  the  other.  And 
to  him  we  owe  in  no  small  measure  our  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  our  educational  institutions,  the  result  being 
the  intelligence  and  adaptation  for  their  after  life  of  our 
Scottish  people  of  all  ranks,  obtained  in  our  parish  schools 
and  universities.  Let  us  trust  that  by  the  operation  of  the 
Education  Acts  and  the  vigilance  of  the  School  Boards 
the  ignorance  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  and 
particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  may  ere  long  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.^ 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  all-important  subject  of 
secondary  education,  and  as  preparatives  for  it,  that  in  the 
National  Schools  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  chemistry, 
or  the  laws  of  mechanics,  or  the  use  of  the  microscope,  for 
instance,  would  prove  a  great  attraction  to  the  more  dili* 
gent  and  promising  pupils,  and  that  a  little  museum 
attached  to  the  schools,  to  contain  specimens  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms 
found  within  the  parish  or  county,  would  promote  health, 
increase  knowledge  and  habits  of  observation,  and  would 
be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  progress  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils. 

In  the  year  1840  I  wrote  and  printed  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Queen,  Lords,   and  Commons  in    the  State, 

^  Many  years  ago  I  travelled  in  a  aecond-daM  carriage  in  Devon- 
abire  or  Dorsetshire  with  two  farmers,  intelligent  men.  I  had  a  news- 
paper in  my  hand,  of  which  I  offered  them  a  ])enisal,  that  they  might 
learn  the  state  of  the  crops  aod  markets.  They  were  civil,  well-bred, 
and  appeared  to  be  prosperous  men,  and  were  what  we  caU  in  Scotland 
**  well  pnt  on."  I  was  astounded  when  the  paper  was  handed  back  to 
me  unopened,  with  thanks,  for  **  they  could  not  read,  having  had  no 
education."  This  could  rarely  have  been  said  of  any  persons  bom  of 
Scottish  parents  in  any  rank  of  life. 
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analogous  to  Patrou,  Presbytery,  and  People,  by  'the 
Head  of  a  Family '  in  communion  with  the  Established 
Church/*  Amid  the  unceasing  stream  of  publications  in 
that  exciting  period  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  I  do 
not  think  my  humble  treatise  met  with  much  attention. 
I  do  not  remember  if  it  was  ever  on  sale,  and  probably 
it  is  not  now  in  existence.  I  have  not  even  a  copy 
myself;  but  among  other  friends,  I  had  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Chalmers,  thanking  me  for  a  copy  which  I  had  sent  [ 
him,  and  approving  it  as  "  ingenious."  | 

My  object  was  to  show  that  we  had  in  the  constitution  ' 
and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  three  branches,  | 
analogous  to  the  three  States  of  the  Bealm.  ' 

The  Soyereign  in  the  State  has,  and  the  Patron  in  the        i 
Church  till  1874  had,  the  right  of  nominating,  but  no         i 
more  than  nominating,  to  certain  vacant  public  offices, 
subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church 
Courts  and  the  approval  of  the  congregation  in  the  other. 

The  General  Assembly  and  its  constituent  Presbyteries 
are  raised  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  their  fimctions, 
partly  legislative,  partly  judicial,  are  somewhat  analogous 
to  those  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  guarding  the  interests  of  the  people 
at  large,  resemble  the  dwellers  in  our  parishes,  who,  as 
members  of  congregations,  possessing  the  cherished  in- 
heritance of  the  "  call "  to  ministers,  and  attaching  great 
value  to  the  possession  of  the  ancient  privilege,  could 
express  or  withhold  their  concurrence  in  the  appointment 
of  their  spiritual  guides  and  teachers, — a  matter  to  them 
of  the  deepest  interest. 
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The  Act  of  Parliament  1874  has  been  niged  forward 
and  obtained  by  the  very  party  who  previously  were  the 
defenders  of  the  most  arbitraiy  patronage,  and  from  1832 
to  1843  stoutly  and  successfully  resisted  any  check  upon 
its  exercise. 

The  aim  and  intention  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  Assembly  in  1834  was  not  to  destroy  Patronage, 
but  to  leave  the  nomination  with  the  patron,  but  contin- 
gent upon  the  "  call "  or  consent  of  the  heads  of  families, 
and  the  approval  of  the  Church  Courts.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  was  the  law,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  even  under  the  Patronage  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  was  the  distinct 
and  decided  view  of  the  minority  in  number  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  Auchterarder  case, 
but  whose  judgment  and  eminence  as  Constitutional 
lawyers  is  beyond  all  question, — I  refer  to  the  honoured 
names  of  Moncreiif,  Jeffrey,  Fullerton,  Cockbum,  and 
Glenlee.  I  have  observed  how  strongly  this  view  was 
taken  in  the  outset  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell, 
called  to  the  very  highest  judicial  office  in  the  realm, 
but  who  afterwards,  in  deciding  against  the  Church  and 
people  of  Scotland,  appear  to  have  entirely  foigotten  their 
antecedents,  for  I  do  not  think  there  was  either  explana- 
tion of  their  tergiversation  or  a  syllable  of  r^pret  expressed 
for  the  cruel  injury  they  were  about  to  inflict  upon  hundreds 
of  devoted  and  beloved  ministers  and  their  families. 

In  the  State,  the  Monarch  can  effect  no  change  in  the 
law,  or  in  fact  carry  on  her  government,  unless  she  has 
the  concurrence  and  support  of  the  two  other  states,  and 
we  all  know  that  it  is  the  House  of  Commons,  as  expres- 
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sive  of  the  voice  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  other  branches 
must  sooner  or  later  yield. 

In  Ecclesiastical  matters  in  Scotland  this  was  entirely 
reversed,  for  in  the  long-continued  and  unequal  struggle, 
the  nomination  of  the  patron,  though  opposed  both  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  Courts,  as  well  as  to  the  voice  of 
the  people,  was  held  to  give  a  legal  right,  db  initio,  to  the 
fruits  of  the  benefice ;  and  by  what  is  termed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords,  though,  in  fact,  it  was  but 
the  recantations  of  two  fickle,  mutable  men,  Brougham 
and  Campbell,  the  common  people  were  dispossessed  of 
the  funds  set  apart  by  our  ancestors  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  Presbytery  were  called  upon  by  the  Civil 
Courts  to  take  the  presentee  upon  trial  in  order  to  ordina- 
tion that  he  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  benefice. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Auchterarder  case,  seems  to  have  turned  his 
back  upon  his  former  self,  when  he  declared  that  the  objec- 
tions of  the  people  to  the  settlement  of  the  presentee  had 
no  more  weight  or  significance  "than  the  recalcitrating 
of  the  horse  of  the  champion  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Sovereign,''  and  he  also  laid  it  down  that 
the  word  "  qualified  "  applied  to  a  presentee  was  a  mere 
technical  expression,  such  as  applied  to  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  or  any  other  person  appointed  to  a  civil  office. 

In  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  which  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  between  3000  and  4000  souls,  the  call  to  the 
nominee  of  Lord  KinnouU  was  signed  by  only  two 
parishioners,  Michael  Tod  and  Peter  Clark,  both  of  whom, 
I  believe,  were  dependants  or  tenants  of  the  patron.  The 
members  of  that  Presbytery  are  probably  all  removed 
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from  this  world  of  contentioiL  For  their  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  I  h(M  them  in  the  highest  admira- 
tion, as  but  for  them,  and  others  like  them,  endowed  with 
courage  and  high  principle,  we  might  still  have  had  an 
euahiTed  Church  in  a  tyrannical  State. 

The  object  and  desire  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  Mends 
during  the  ten  years  of  conflict,  from  1 832  to  1 842,  was  not 
to  abolish  the  right  of  presentation  to  vacant  benefices,  but 
merely  to  interpose  the  ancient  and  constitutional  check 
upon  its  capricious  or  arbitrary  exercise,  by  reviving  the 
ancient  right  of  congregations  (a  right  never  abrogated)  to 
exercise  the  *'  call "  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastor. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Assembly  was  abundantly  proved  by 
the  harmonious  settlements  of  earnest  and  faithful  pastors 
which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1834,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Lord  Kinnoull,  himself  an  Episcopalian  dis- 
senter, with  a  desire  to  protect  the  spiritual  privileges  of 
his  two  dependants,  to  raise  an  action  against  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Auchterarder  for  the  non-ordination  of  the  pre- 
sentee, Bobert  Young,  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
ejection  from  house  and  home  and  loss  of  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  wellnigh  500  ministers  who  would  not  at  his 
bidding  lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  "  Eeverend  " 
presentee.  If  vengeance  was  his  object,  the  noble  Earl 
must  surely  have  had  his  filL 

The  "  call "  is  now  abolished,  the  patron  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  election  of  the  minister,  though  under  the 
cognisance  and  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  but  a 
civil  right,  conferred  by  the  L(^slature  not  only  upon 
**  congregations,"  but  upon  "  adherents,''  a  very  elastic 
term.    If  I  had  been  still  a  member  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  having  voted  against  Patronage,  as  exercised  J 

by  Lord  Kinnoull,  in  the  General  Assembly,  I  might  ' 

have  felt  it  my  duty  to  support  its  abolition  in  1874,  | 

although  I  do  not  approve  of  placing  the  election  of  | 

ministers  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Parochial  and  | 

other  local  Boards  in  matters  civil  and  secular,  nor  of  ■ 

the  State  arrogating  to  itself  the  right  to  bestow  a  pri-  , 

vilege  upon  congregations  which  is  their  undoubted  right  ' 

from  a  much  higher  source  than  any  earthly  statute.  ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  chief  motive  i 

with  many,  both  churchmen  and  statesmen,  for  intro- 
ducing and  carrying  forward  the  abolition  of  Patronage, 
both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Parliament,  was  the 
hope  and  desire  that  "it  vxnUd  dish  the  Free  Church^ 
It  appears  like  locking  the  stable-door  after  the  horse 
was  stolen,  or  cherishing  the  vain  expectation  that  the 
steed  which  had  been  delivered  from  captivity  and  had 
found  sustentation  and  peace  in  refreshing  pastures  would 
desire  again  to  return  to  bondage  and  hard  usage. 

If  civil  offices  are  suppressed  or  the  emoluments  of  the 
holders  are  assailed,  Parliament  as  a  rule  takes  care  that 
the  change  shall  not  affect  vested  or  existing  interests. 

How  diametrically  opposed  to  this  wise  and  just  provi- 
sion has  been  the  procedure  by  the  Civil  Magistrate 
towards  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1842.  That  Church, 
which  did  not  wish  to  abolish,  but  merely  to  place  a 
check  upon  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  Patronage,  was  virtu- 
ally and  violently  deprived  of  its  temporal  emoluments, 
whereas  that  section  termed  the  Moderates,  the  successors 
of  Jupiter  Carlyle  and  his  party,  the  defenders  of  most 
absolute  Patronage,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  Dbrup- 
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tion,  are  those  who  have  swept  Patronage  all  away^  and 
have  substituted  popular  election  in  its  stead.  Is  their 
object  to  avail  themselves  of  the  stipends  and  grants  in 
order  to  enable  the  party  possessing  the  endowment  by 
the  State  to  outbid  those  who,  having  been  driven  out, 
have  the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  religious  ordi- 
nances upon  themselves  ?  or  have  we  here  a  specimen  of 
the  tactics  adopted  some  years  ago  by  a  great  political 
party,  remarkable  for  their  sudden  and  earnest  advocacy 
of  measures  which  they  had  denounced  as  revolutionaiy 
and  dangerous  ?  It  is  in  fact  the  oft-repeated  practice 
of  what  has  been  termed  stealing  the  clothes  of  the 
opposition  while  the  latter  are  bathing. 

The  object  of  the  legislation  of  1874  appears  to  be  to 
drain  away  the  people,  and  thereby  the  revenues,  of  the  Free 
Church,  by  means  of  what  appears  to  be  a  fresh  stumble 
in  the  dark  in  a  series  of  blunders.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  most  respected  portion  of  the  ministers  and  people 
of  the  Established  Church  will  feel,  after  the  unlooked- 
for  but  blessed  experience  of  the  past  thirty-three  years 
that  they  require  to  be  thus  bolstered  up  by  a  misappro- 
priation of  national  funds  to  which  they  certainly  have 
no  moral  or  equitable  right. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  DISRUPTION. 


The  long-pending  conflict  between  the  Civil  and  Ecclesi- 
astical judicatures  in  Scotland  at  last  reached  its  close  in 
the  rejection  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  Maule  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  March  1843. 

Mr.  Maule  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, in  which,  had  it  been  granted,  he  would  have 
moved  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  "  That  a  Declara- 
tory Act  be  passed,  to  the  effect  of  better  defining  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  confirm- 
ing her  jurisdiction  within  her  own  province."  "This 
moderate  and  reasonable  demand,  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  was  bound  by 
solemn  treaty  to  uphold  the  Church  in  all  those  rights 
and  liberties  which  had  been  secured  to  it  by  the  Bevolu- 
tion  Settlement." — TIu  Ten  Teard  Conflict,  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  voL  vl  p.  574. 

Although  the  motion  was  supported  by  the  Scotch 
members  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  the  numbers 
being  25  to  12,  it  was  rejected  by  the  House  by  211  to  76. 

As  is  usual  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  ecclesiastical 
and  particularly  in  Scotch  questions,  probably  not  above 
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one  out  of  ten  members  who  voted  had  heard  a  word  of 
the  debate,  nor,  had  they  been  asked  seriatim,  could  they 
have  given  any  intelligible  explanation  of  the  question 
before  the  House. 

The  Disruption  thus  became  inevitable,  and  the  only 
question  which  remained  in  the  minds  of  statesmen  was 
as  to  its  extent  or  the  number  of  the  ministers  who  would 
feel  it  their  duty  to  renounce  their  connection  with  the 
State  owing  to  the  imprecedented  and  tyrannical  pro- 
cedure of  the  Civil  Courts,  and  the  refusal  of  Oovem- 
ment  and  Parliament  to  grant  redress.  The  presentee 
to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder  was  regarded  by  the 
Civil  Courts  not  only  to  have  a  vested  right,  ah  initio, 
to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice,  but  to  possess  a  com- 
pulsitor whereby  the  Presbytery  would  be  ordered  by 
a  Civil  Court  to  take  him  upon  tiials,  and,  if  found 
qualified,  to  ordain  the  claimant  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry.  He  accordingly  raised  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Session  against  the  members  of  the  Presbytery,  con- 
cluding with  a  claim  for  damages  for  £10,000  if  they 
should  delay  or  decline  to  confer  ordination,  his  sole 
object  apparently  being  to  complete  his  tide  to  the  tem- 
poralities. 

A  third  of  a  century  having  elapsed  since  these  eventful 
days,  it  will  now,  I  think,  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
Court  of  Session,  in  place  of  confining  their  judgment  within 
their  own  province,  and  deciding  to  whom  the  temporalities 
of  the  parish  belonged,  in  angry  mood  usurped  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  Courts,  and  went  actually  so  far  in 
some  cases  as  to  forbid  venerable  ministers  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  certain  specified  localities, — a  command  which 
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was  righteously  and  deliberately  disobeyed  by  not  a  few 
of  the  most  honoured  and  eminent  fathers  of  the  Church. 
It  was  even  alleged  that  persons  who  had,  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline,  been  refused  by  the  minister  or  kirk-session 
*  tokens '  to  entitle  them  to  the  privilege  of  communicants^ 
would  have  a  good  ground  for  obtaining  damages  for 
defamation  of  character  caused  by  such  refusal  I  know 
not  if  any  such  case  actually  occurred,  but  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  in  the  temper  manifested  atr  the  time  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Civil  Courts  they  were  not  likely  to  stop 
short  of  anything  to  thwart  or  annoy  men  of  influence 
and  position  in  the  Church  who  were  not  prepared  to 
obey  the  Court  of  Session  in  all  matters,  sacred  as  well  as 
secular. 

The  prospect  thus,  to  so  large  a  number  of  the  parish 
ministers,  and  to  their  wives  and  families,  to  be  compelled 
to  leave  those  pleasant  manses,  which  they  eqjially  loved 
and  adorned,  was  cruel  and  heartrending ;  but  nobly  was 
the  sacrifice  made ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  wives 
of  the  ministers,  upon  whom  the  .trial  fell  with  peculiar 
severity,  evinced  the  greatest  courage  and  resignation 
in  meeting  the  ruthless  havoc  which  was  impending. 
Even  estimated  on  the  worldly  scale  of  £,  s.  d.,  the 
amount  of  the  sacrifice  laid  on  the  altar  of  duty,  measured 
by  the  surrender  of  temporal  possessions, — stipend,  manse, 
and  glebe, — could  not  well  be  reckoned  at  less  than  the 
moderate  annual  sum  of  £300  on  an  average,  which  for  474 
ministers  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  driven  out,  would 
amount  to  £142,200,  showing,  at  twenty-five  years'  pur- 
chase, £3,555,000,  an  aggregate  of  more  than  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  money. 
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I  doubt  if  such  a  noble  sacrifice  of  the  world's  posses- 
sions has  ever  been  oifered  in  any  other  country,  and 
those  who  made  the  sacrifice  did  so  not  only  without 
murmuring  or  repining,  but  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  the  loss  of  home  and  earthly  possessions 
in  defence  of  the  ancient  and  blood-bought  rights  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  The  pastors  of  Greenock,  Dr.  Patrick 
Macfarlan,  and  of  North  Leith,  Dr.  James  Buchanan,  made 
the  greatest  pecuniary  sacrifices  at  the  Disruption,  from 
the  fact  that  the  glebe  lands  in  both  parishes  having  been 
built  upon,  there  was  a  large  revenue  from  the  feu-duties, 
in  each  case  between  £1000  and  £2000  per  annum.  The 
sacrifice  was  made  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  Dr. 
Macfarlan,  one  of  the  most  happy  and  cheerful  of  men,  as 
making  the  greatest  sacrifice,  appropriately  was  asked  to 
be  the  first,  on  the  19th  of  May  1843,  to  sign  the  Deed 
of  Demission.  In  many  cases  where  the  land  in  great 
extent  was  in  the  possession  of  Churchmen  and  Episco- 
palian dissenters,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty  mandates 
were  issued  by  the  great  lairds  of  the  district  and  by 
their  factors  to  farmers,  householders,  and  others,  forbid- 
ding them  to  give  shelter  to  those  who,  it  was  untiiily 
alleged,  would  not  obey  the  "law  of  the  land."  Sites 
for  churches  and  manses  for  the  outed  ministers  of  the 
Free  Church  were  also  frequently  refused,  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  only  places  where  congregations 
could  meet  for  worship  without  molestation,  was  the 
high-road,  and  on  the  sea-shore  when  the  tide  was  out. 
Many  of  the  "outed"  ministers  were  compelled,  some- 
times at  a  distance  of  many  miles  from  their  flocks,  to 
take  refuge  in  wretched  cottages,  often  so  crowded  and 
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unhealthy  for  the  minister  and  his  family  as  to  impaiT 
the  health,  and  in  some   cases  which  I  could  name, 
both  in  the  north  and  the  south,  where  the  days  of 
the  inmates,  parents  and  children,  were  greatly  shortened 
by  the  change.    I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  speak  without 
warrant  when  I  affirm  that  pious,  peaceable,  and  beloved 
ministers  were  exposed  not  only  to  the  "  oppressor's  scorn 
and  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  but  in  some  cases  to  deli- 
berate and  wanton  cruelty  continued  towards  them  and 
their  suffering  households.     I  refer  to  the  Appendix  for 
a  few  specimens  of  the  treatment,  which  I  have  taken 
from  a  work  recently  published,  entitled  Records  of  the 
Disruption,  by  permission  of  the  author,  my  friend  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Brown,  of  the  Dean  Free  Church,  Edinburgh. 

As  regards  the  Government,  they  believed  that  there 
would  be  no  disruption  beyond  a  mere  handful  They 
unfortunately  had  consulted  lawyers,  peel's^  and  com- 
moners, patrons  and  agents  of  patrons,  ministers,  and 
expectants  of  parishes, — ^persons  who  judged  of  others  hy 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  received  from  these  quarters  assurance  that  there 
would  be  no  disruption  worthy  of  the  name. 

That  the  474  ministers,  forced  as  loyal  subjects  to  demit 
office,  had  no  prospect  before  them,  but  grievous  loss  of  the 
means  of  existence,  I  tender  the  following  testimony : — 

From  much  personal  intercourse  with  ministers  &om 
all  parts  of  Scotland  for  many  years  pi'evious  to  1843, 
I  had  ample  opportunity  for  being  convinced  how  gladly 
and  thankfully  they  would  have  hailed  any  measure, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  had  been  offered,  that  would 
have  enabled  them  to  continue  their  services  as  parish 
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ministers  to  the  people,  and  have  saved  them  and  their 
families  from  being  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  in 
which  they  could  only  have  continued  by  disobeying  the 
law  as  declared  by  the  House  of  Lords.  To  this  most 
painful  ordeal  were  they  subjected,  and  nobly  did  they 
endure  the  fiery  trial 

A  Convocation  of  the  ministers  was  held  in  Boxburgh 
Place  Church,  in  November  1842,  to  seek  light  and  direc- 
tion from  on  high,  and  consult  together  as  to  their  duty, 
after  an  earnest  and  eloquent  sermon  from  Dr.  Chalmers, 
in  St.  Qeorge's  Church,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing, from  the  text,  "  Unto  the  upright  there  anseth  light 
in  the  darkness"  (Psalm  cxiL  4).  No  one,  unless  he 
was  an  ordained  minister  whose  patrimonial  interests 
were  affected,  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  Con- 
vocation, nor  was  the  slightest  encouragement,  during  its 
sittings,  held  out  to  them  by  laymen  or  others  outside 
expressive  of  their  sympathy.  I  thought,  however,  the 
time  had  come  for  the  eldership  to  express  their  con- 
fidence in  the  ministers,  and  assure  them  of  our  warm 
support  I  was  at  that  time  resident  in  16  Melville 
Street,  Edinbuigh,  and  one  day  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Convocation  I  invited  perhaps  a  dozen  elders  whom 
I  had  met  during  the  forenoon  to  come  to  my  house  that 
day  at  four  p.m.,  in  order  that  we  should  consider  whether 
we  should  transmit  an  assurance  to  the  assembled  mini- 
sters of  the  warm  sympathy  and  support  of  the  eldership. 
Three  only  appeared  at  this  meeting,  viz.,  Mr.  A.  Murray 
Dunlop,  Advocate,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  afterwards  M.P.  for  Greenock^  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  who,  but 
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for  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church, 
would  probably  have  fiUed  a  high  judicial  office,  and  whose 
devoted  and  faithful  services,  both  in  the  Church  and  the 
Senate,  and  particularly,  and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Guthrie 
and  others,  in  passing  an  Act,  the  first  I  believe  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  rescue  and  training  of  neglected  and  ragged 
children  in  our  crowded  towns  and  cities,  were  beyond  all 
praise.  The  other  two  who  attended  were  Dr.  George 
Smyttan  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Bonar,  at  that  time  Manager  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow Bank.  These  three  gentlemen  are  all,  and  for  many 
years  past,  deceased. 

When  I  proposed  that  the  eldership  should  transmit  a 
message  of  encouragement  to  the  ministers  in  their  trying 
position,  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Dunlop  saying,  "  Your  proposal 
is  promaturo.  We  do  not  know  as  yet  what  course  the 
assembled  Convocation  may  take  after  their  deliberations. 
They  must  be  left  to  decide  wholly  for  themselves.  If 
they  do  as  we  expect,  then  will  be  the  time  for  the  elders 

and  members  of  the  Church  to  come  forward.'*     I  was 

• 

somewhat  disappointed,  but  all  that  has  happened  since 
convinces  me  that  Mr.  Dunlop  was  right. .  The  sacrifice 
was  all  the  grander  that  thero  was  literally  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  worldly  inducement,  but  on  the  contrary,  most 
serious  loss  and  sufiering  to  themselves  and  their  families, 
which,  as  faithful  ministers  and  loyal  subjects,  'w^as  their 
sole  alternative  when  they  took  the  grave  and  momentous 
step  which  was  beforo  them. 

When  we  parted  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  with  the 
intention  that  we  should  all  meet  again  on  the  following 
morning  in  my  house  at  breakfast,  to  resume  consideratiou 
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of  the  subject.  Mr.  Dunlop  was  not  able  to  attend,  but 
sent  me  the  note,  of  which  the  foUowiDg  is  a  copj,^  and  to 
which  is  appended  the  declaration  intended  to  be  sijrned 
by  the  "undersigned  elden  and  membera  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  but  not  until  the  close  of  the  Convocation  :-7- 

"  Considering  that  the  conflict  in  which,  in  the  inscrut- 
able providence  of  God,  the  Church  is  now  involved,  must 
— if  redress  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Civil  Courts 
on  the  spiritual  jnrisdictioD  of  the  Chnrch,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  her  people,  and  their  construction  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Establishment,  be  not  provided  by  the  legislature — 
issue,  and  that  speedily,  in  the  severance  of  all  connec- 
tion between  that  portion  of  the  Church  which  holds  the 
great  scriptural  principles  she  is  now  contending  for  and 
the  State,  and  in  the  consequent  loss  of  the  means  thereby 
provided  for  the  support  of  a  Gospel  Ministry ;  and  also 
considering,  while  we  earnestly  trust  and  pray  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  may  to  the  glory  of  God  be  kept 
in  the  path  of  du^,  what  loss  and  Bufferings  soever  they 
may  expose  themselves  to,  that  it  is  our  duty  likewise,  so 
far  as  iu  our  power,  to  lighten  that  loss  and  diminish  those 
suEferings,  and  to  make  worldly  sacrifices  on  our  part  also, 
in  order  to  the  maintenance  in  this  land,  in  truth  and 
pnrity,  of  the  Chureb  of  our  fathers,  when  deprived  of  the 

'  Copy  of  the  note  rererrad  to  in  Mr.  Dnnlop't  hMidwritiiig — 

"  Hv  DBAK  3iK, — I  ragrat  1  caanot  breakfMt  with  joa,  bnt  I  have 

■kstched  the  above  for  the  coniiileration  and  ravuioD  of  yon  and  yonr 

colleagaai.     Wadneaday  morniog.  -~Yotm  aver,  A.  DonLor." 

The  dooumeot  wai  dooqaeted  by  me  at  the  time^ — 
"  Draft  of  pnipoaed  adherenoe  of  tlie  Elden  of  the  Chnroh  to  the 

R«aolDtioD  of  the  Convooatiuo  drawn  ap  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  reoeiTed  frum 

him  leth  Nov.  1843." 
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benefits  of  an  establishment  on  account  of  adherence  to 
those  very  principles  in  respect  of  which,  and  for  the  per- 
petuation of  which,  diat  establishment  was  ratified  by  the 
Statutes  of  the  Bealm,  and  guaranteed  by  solemn  treaty,— 
Do  hereby  bind  ourselves,  in  the  event  above  mentioned, 
to  contribute  the  amount  attached  respectively  to  om 
signatures  to  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  left  in  consequence  without  their  present  means 
of  subsistence." 

No  use  was  made  of  this  document  until  the  Convoca- 
tion had  finished  its  sittings ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
December  I  invited  a  number  of  elders  to  meet  in  the 
vestry  under  St.  George's  Established  Church,  Dr.  Cand- 
lish's,  in  order  to  consider  and  decide  what  was  the  duty 
of  the  eldership  in  the  crisis.  I  noted  down  in  pencil  at 
the  meeting,  upon  the  back  of  the  declaration  in  Mr. 
Dunlop's  handwriting,  above  referred  to,  the  names  of 
those  present,  and  some  years  thereafter  traced  them 
over  in  ink  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  sat,  and  they 
are  as  follows : — 


1.  CuBiSTiE,  C.  M.,  of  DurU,  Fife. 

2.  Bruce,  R.,  of  Kenneth  father  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 

3.  MoNTEiTH,  A.  Earls,  Sheriff  of  Fife. 

4.  Wyld,  Jambs,  of  OiUton,  Fife. 

5.  HoouE,  Robert,  formerly  in  65  Qwten  Street,  noio  reMent  in 

12  Manfeeld  Street. 

6.  Rot,  F.,  qf  Nenthorn,  Boxburghahire. 

7.  Johnston,  Robert,  W.S. 

8.  Crawford,  James,  W.S.,  afterwards  Agent  far  the  Free  CJturch. 

9.  DuNLOP,  Alexander  Murray,  Advocate,  <\fterwards  M.P.  far 

Oreenock. 

10.  Smyttan,  Dr.  George, /orm«r/t/  qf  Bombay  Presidrncjf. 

1 1.  Craig,  James,  Merchant  in  Leith. 
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12.  R088,  AUBXANDBR,  qf  the  ISast  India  Service  ;  Uved  m  luverleilk 

Bow. 

13.  Cadbll,  Colonel  Gkorob,  t/the  Bast  India  Service. 

14.  M'Chbynb,  Adam,    W.S.^  father  0/  the  laie  Robert  Murray 

M*Cheyne. 

15.  9T0THBRT,  WiLLLiM,  of  Cargen^  Kirkcudbright. 

16.  Crichton,  B1  B1,  qf  BankeUlour,  Fife. 

17.  Wood,  J.  O.,  W.S. 

18.  Dalmahoy,  Patrick,  W.S. 

19.  BCackbnzu,  Jobn,  a  glazier  m  Frederick  Street. 

20.  Rom,  Jamss,  S.S.C., /rom  Aberdeettehire^  resident  in  Edinburgh. 

21.  BCaclaoak,  Frsouuck,  a  baker  an  the  New  Town, 

22.  Alvxakdkr  (Claud),  0/ Baihchmyle,  Ayrehire. 

23.  Hrkdrrsox,   Dr.  William  ;   believed  to  have  been  Prqfeesor 

Henderson. 

24.  BoNAK,  Archibald,  Manager  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Olaegow 

Bank. 

25.  Cowan,  C,  now  of  Logan  House. 

26.  Murrat,  J.,  father-tn-law  of  Mr.  A.  M.  DmUop. 

27.  Brown,  Dr.  ;  possibly  William  Brown,  Surgeon,  Dublin  Street. 

28.  Thomson,  John,  long  Manager  of  the  Boyal,  afterwards  of  the 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank. 

29.  Macredir,  p.  B.  Murr,  of  Perceton. 

30.  Ghat,  John,  Merehamt,  Greenock. 

31.  Ck>NDAMiNS,  R.  DR  LA,  Merchant,  Leith. 

32.  Anderson,  Col.,  Royal  Artillery,  formerly  at  Woolwich.^ 


^  These  elders  are  certainly  all  deceased  except  No.  5,  Mr.  Hogae, 
and  No.  25,  myself,  and  possibly  Ko.  27,  as  to  whom  I  am  donbtfal, 
not  knowing  who  is  the  party  indicated.  Mr.  Brown,  Surgeon,  Dublin 
Street,  whom  I  have  seen,  tells  me  '*  he  does  not  remember  hsTing 
been  at  the  meeting,  though  it  is  possible,  as  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
Chnroh  matters  at  the  time.*'  Mr.  Hogue  I  had  never  seen  before  or 
since  the  meeting  till  this  day,  December  6,  1876,  his  birthday,  on 
which  he  told  me  he  completed  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

The  names  in  capitals  were  taken  down  by  me  at  the  meeting,  but 
the  notes  in  italics,  on  the  same  slip  of  paper,  probably  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Before  I  had  told  Mr.  Hogue  any  names  of  those 
preaent^  he  said,  "  I  was  at  the  meeting,  and  sat  next  Mr.  Roy  of 
Nenthom,*'  which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  my  list  pro  tanto.  By 
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By  this  time  we  were  in  close  and  most  Mendly  com- 
munication  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  labours  were  on- 
ceasing,  and  whose  whole  heart  was  given  to  the  daty  of 
building  up  the  dismantled  Ofanrch,  and  in  hea  of  the 
emoluments  that  were  virtually  withdrawn  to  base  the 
support  of  the  ministers  upon  the  free-will  contribatioQs 
of  the  people. 

Out  of  the  meetings  of  elders  to  which  I  have  referred 
arose  the  crowded  meeting  of  elders  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland,  which  was  held  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Toung 
Street,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  February  1843.  I  was 
present,  one  of,  as  I  believe,  nearly  1000  elders.  The  most 
perfect  harmony  prevailed,  and  a  hearty  desire  manifested 
to  provide  liberally  for  the  outed  ministers.  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  accurate  and  excellent 
Treasurer  of  the  Free  Church,  that  at  the  meeting  in  Si 
George's  Church  one  of  the  elders  put  down  his  name  for 
£1000— -an  example  which  was  speedily  followed  by  an 
intimation  of  liberal  contributions  from  others.    The  in- 


By  an  aaalygia  of  thii  liat,  we  find  that  it  is  compoted  of  elden  b 
many  different  parishes  and  oounties  : — 
10  Heritors  or  Landed  Proprietors. 
S  Sheriffs  of  Counties,  Advocates,  Writers  to  the  Signet,  snd  othen 

in  the  legal  profession. 
5  Managers  of  Banks  and  Mercantile  men. 
4  East  Indian  Officers,  including  an  Officer  of  ArtiUery. 
3  Medical  men. 
2  Tradesmen. 


32  in  all— a  class  of  men  in  widely  different  porsoits  or  spheral  of  Hfe, 
but  which,  when  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  office^  and  thereby 
acquainted  with  and  possessing  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  the 
people  in  the  parishes  and  districts  of  their  residence,  are  most  Tiln- 
able  coadjutors  of  the  pastor  in  their  labours  of  love. 
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fection  was  catching,  and  like  some  other  epidemics,  con- 
tinues wide  in  its  range. 

This  then  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Sustentation  Fund,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  call 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Free  Church. 

The  venerable  Principal  of  one  of  our  Universities, 
whose  deep  sepulchral  voice  I  well  remember  in  the 
Assembly  thirty-five  years  ago  sounded  like  that  of  an 
oracle,  was  said  to  have  replied  to  the  question  put  by  the 
Government  as  to  the  extent  of  the  impending  exodus, 
"  Five  must,  ten  may,  but  twenty  never."  Mr.  John  Hope, 
then  Dean  of  Faculty  and  head  of  the  bar,  afterwards 
Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  one  of  the  letters  addressed  by 
him  during  the  **  ten  years'  conflict "  to  his  correspondent, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  strongly  counselled  "  No  surrender," 
concluding  with  the  assurance,  and  in  reference  perhaps 
to  the  days  of  the  boot  and  the  thumbscrew,  ''What 
firmness  has  done  before,  firmness  will  do  again." 

A  bustling,  active^  eccentric  countiy  minister  from  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  formed  his  estimate  from  the 
strength  of  his  own  appetite,  confidently  affirming,  "  I  '11 
eat  a'  that  come  oot"  When  this  boast  was  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Chalmers,  a  few  days  before  the  Disruption,  he  laughed 
most  heartily,  and  sent  a  message  through  me  to  the 
reverend  gentleman,  to  ''congratulate  him  on  the  pro- 
spect of  a  plentiful  meaL"  On  the  day  of  the  Disruption, 
May  18,  1843,  I  walked  down  to  Hol}rrood,  having  fre- 
quently in  former  years  attended  the  levees  of  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner,  as  I  have  done  since,  but  on 
this  occasion,  in  view  of  the  cruel  robbery  about  to 
be  inflicted  by  the  Oovemment  upon  the  Church  and 
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the  people  of  Scotland,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  enter 
the  ancient  palace,  but  turned  my  back  upon  it  and 
walked  slowly  and  sadly  up  the  Canongate.    When  at 
the  Tron  Church,  which  was  open,  I  met  the  "reverend" 
gentleman  above  referred  to,  and,  in  the  porch,  delivered 
to  him  Dr.  Chalmers's  congratulatory  message.    His  reply 
was,   "Did  I  really  say  that?   I   dinna  mind,  but  it's 
very  like  me.     But  I  hope  I  am  no  bund  to  eat  them  a' 
at  aince,  I  may  surely  have  a  *  mert '  or  twa.* — But  there 
is  ane  amongst  them,"  he  added  (naming  one  of  the 
leaders),  ''that  I  am  sure  I'll  no  can  manage,  hell  no 
keep  still,  and  he 's  sure  to  come  up  again."    This  little 
anecdote,  although  neither  indicating  much  refinement 
nor  appreciation  of  the  motives  of  those  who  were  about  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  temporal,  indicates  sufficiently 
the  disbelief  of  the  "  residuary  "  portion  of  the  Church,  as 
they  were  called,  that  there  was  any  sincerity  or  prin- 
ciple in  those  who  were  about  to  separate  from  the 
Establishment.      Such  persons,  in  fact,  judged  of  what 
others  would  do  by  themselves,  and,  of  course,  until  the 
doors  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  opened  on  18th  May  184S, 
and  the  long  procession  of  honoured  ministers  and  elders 
began  to  flow  towards  Tanfield,  they  firmly  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  disruption  worthy  of  the  name. 

After  the  event  had  taken  place  such  persons  changed 
their  ground,  and  alleged  that  none  of  the  ministers  wonld 
have  left  if  they  had  not  been  assured,  before  taking  the 
step,  of  as  good  stipends  from  the  Sustentation  Fund  as 
those  which  they  had  surrendered.     This  is  notoriously 

^  A  "mert,"  or  "mart,"  is  a  bollock  fattened  and  intended  for 
cfmsnmption  abont  Martinmas. 
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the  very  reverse  of  the  fact,  for  the  average  product  or 
income  derived  from  the  great  fund  established  by  Chal- 
mers has  been  as  low  as  £105,  and  has  never  yet  ex- 
ceeded £150  until  this  last  year,  when  it  reached  £157, 
which  is  believed  to  be  a  much  higher  average  than  that 
of  the  income  of  the  working  clergy. of  the  Church  of 
England. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  utterances  of  Lords  Brougham 
and  Campbell  expressive  of  their  warm  approval  of  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1834  were  merely  obiter 
dicta.  They  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  mature  deliver- 
ances of  eminent  Scotchmen,  learned  in  the  law  of  both 
divisions  of  the  island ;  and  there  was  certainly  no  hesita- 
tion or  doubt  expressed  when  Henry  Lord  Brougham  pro- 
nounced the  course  pursued  in  that  assembly  "  safe  and 
beneficial  to  the  Church,  and  in  all  respects  desirable,"  or 
when  Lord  Campbell  pronounced  it  a  "Law,"  thereby 
implying  that  it  was  passed  by  competent  authority. 

But  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  either 
of  these  noble  Lords  as  to  the  safety  to  the  Church  in  pass- 
ing those  measures  of  1834,  of  which  they  had  spoken  in 
terms  of  the  highest  approbation,  was  it  not  their  bounden 
duty  to  bring  in  a  measure  to  remove  these  doubts,  and 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  L^islature  to  what  was  so  **  safe 
and  beneficial,"  especially  looking  to  the  fact  that  the 
minority  of  judges  in  the  Scottish  Coui*ts  were  men  of 
surpassing  eminence  as  constitutional  lawyers,  so  much  so, 
that  although  a  numerical  minority,  their  calm  and 
matured  judgment  was  regarded  as  far  more  sound  and 
dignified  than  the  wrathful  and  rude  utterances  of  many 
in   the  majority?      The  result  can   only  be  explained 
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by  the  belief  that  men  would  no  more  ''quarrel  with 
their  bread  and  butter  in  Scotland  than  in  England," 
which,  as  I  know,  was  frequently  the  Ciockney  mode 
of  expressing  the  prevailing  disbelief  of  the  sincerity  of 
Scotchmen.  I  for  one  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if 
these  two  noble  and  learned  peers  could  have  foreseen  the 
rise  and  wondrous  progress  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
laud  from  the  moment  that  the  Protest,  still  unanswered, 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the 
18th  May  1843,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen's  Com- 
missioner, that  their  opinions  of  the  "safety  and  desir- 
ableness" of  the  measures  adopted  in  1834  would  have 
remained  as  decided  as  at  first,  and  that  the  decision 
in  the  Auchterarder  case  would  have  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  and  constitutional  government  of 
the  Church  in  matters  spiritual,  and  of  the  consent  of  the 
people  as  an  essential  element  in  the  formation  of  the 
pastoral  tie. 

It  was  a  saying  of  William  Cobbett  that  England  used 
tu  be  a  priest-ridden,  but  was  now  a  lawyer-ridden, 
coimtry.  While  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  and  con- 
fidence in  the  skill  and  integrity  of  our  Judges  as  a 
whole,  it  is  surely  a  humbling  position  that  the  very 
existence  of  our  most  venerable  and  valuable  instita- 
tious  should  depend  upon  the  pointing  of  the  political 
weather-cocks  of  the  day,  of  men  who  are  trained  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  party  who  pay  them  best,  and  to  make 
''  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason."  I  do  not  mean  to 
impute  anything  dishonourable  to  counsel,  whose  ability 
and  duty  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case  is  unquestionable, 
but  in  such  a  vital  question  as  that  affecting  the  church 
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and  people  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  our  dearest 
rights  and  liberties  that  any  two  fallible  men,  as  the 
two  noble  Lords  (Brougham  and  Campbell)  have  proved 
themselves  to  be,  should,  in  the  name  of  Parliament  or 
the  House  of  Lords,  possess  the  power  of  virtually  de- 
stroying one  of  our  most  venerable  and  useful  institutions. 
Intelligent  foreigners  have  sometimes  told  me  on  coming 
to  Britain  that  they  could  not  understand  how  it  was 
that  there  was  order  and  quietness  in  our  populous  cities, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  soldiers,  but  found  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  nearly  universal  respect  for  the  laws  and 
confidence  in  its  administrators.  This  respect  for  what 
was  called  "  the  law,**  although  equally  cruel,  unjust,  and 
unconstitutional,  was  abundantly  manifested  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sacrifice  in  1843. 

But  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  however 
discreditable  to  its  authors  as  a  crime  and  a  blunder, 
has  already  proved  a  mighty  blessing,  not  only  to  Scot- 
land, but  also  in  the  noble  example  to  Christendom  which, 
has  been  set  by  the  Free  Church,  and  the  wonderful 
blessing  which  has  followed  her  various  enterprises  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  noble  qualities  of  the  British  soldier  and  sailor  are 
strikingly  displayed  in  circumstances  of  sudden  and  appal- 
ling danger.  If  a  ship  takes  fire  or  springs  a  leak,  render- 
ing it  imperative  to  take  to  the  boats  with  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  food  or  clothing,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and 
willingness  to  share  their  last  crust  together,  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  imperilled  sufferers,  who,  while  making 
earnest  efforts  for  their  deliverance,  humbly  trust  in  an 
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Almighty  ami  to  rescue  them  from  peril,  and  condiict 
them  to  a  quiet  and  secure  haven.  Many  such  insU]Kt^ 
are  recorded  in  our  national  annals.  Let  any  one  lead  k 
illustration  the  accounts  of  the  heroism  of  British  soW:^ 
and  seamen  when  in  the  sinking  'Birkenhead'  troopshi; 
and  the  burning  '  Amazon/  when  almost  in  the  gnspcf 
death. 

Such  was  the  feeling  that  animated  the  band  of  veil- 
nigh  500  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  ImL 
May  1843,  whose  prayers  for  deliverance  from  theuncoo- 
stitutional  encroachments  of  the  Civil  Courts  bad  bed 
rejected  by  the  Government  and  by  Parliament,  and  vb 
could  not  remain  longer  in  the  pay  and  service  of  tb 
State,  unless  prepared  to  obey  the  Civil  Courts  in  matiei^ 
assuredly  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

To  meet  the  case  of  the  outgoing  500  ministers  tk 
Sustentation  Fimd  was,  thanks  to  the  sagacity,  ea^)estDe^s 
and  foresight  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  established,  and  iioni  a 
very  early  connection  with  that  fund,  I  know  that  the 
intention  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  of  those  associated  with 
him  was  that  every  minister  was  to  receive  an  equal 
share  thereof.  At  this  time  it  was  the  conviction  of  the 
elders  and  members  of  the  Church  that  for  a  huge  majority 
of  ministers  with  their  families  there  would  be  a  grievous 
shortcoming  of  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life.  Allowing 
£100  for  each  of  500  families,  a  sum  of  £50,000  would  be 
annually  requisite.  As  the  whole  sum  previously  raised 
by  the  undisrupted  Church  for  religious,  charitable,  and 
missionary  purposes  had  never  exceeded,  if  indeed  it  ever 
reached,  £20,000  per  annum,  the  prospect  to  the  ministers 
and  their  households  in  leaving  their  pleasant  homes, 
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which  were  endeared  to  them  by  every  tie,  was  to  the 
great  majority  nothing  but  absolute  starvation,  while,  in 
addition,  the  serious  expense  of  removal,  the  difficulty  and 
sometimes  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  cabins  to  shelter 
them — unhealthy  and  crowded — often  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  flocks,  was  a  grievous  aggravation  of  suffering. 

It  was  a  cruel  resolve  on  the  part  of  our  rulers  and  our 
Parliament,  and  a  kind  of  national  fdo  de  se,  to  inflict 
injuiy  and  desolation  upon  the  homes  and  beloved  families 
of  a  body  of  men  who  had  been  so  highly  instrumental 
under  Providence  in  promoting  the  morality,  contentment, 
and  prosperity  of  the  Scottish  people.  It  would  deserve 
to  be  termed  a  great  national  iniquity,  were  it  not  that,  I 
believe,  the  perpetrators  "  knew  not  what  they  did." 

I  may  in  passing  cite  the  case  of  one  of  the  class  to 
whom  I  refer,  who  lived  to  acknowledge  and  lament  his 
error. 

The  late  Sir  James  Graham,  when  Home  Secretary,  I 
believe  about  the  year  1 840,  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
send  a  detachment  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  somewhere  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  in  order  to  overawe  the  parishioners 
and  to  secure  the  right  to  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  of  the 
vacant  parish,  which,  I  believe,  was  all  that  the  presentee 
desired.  I  have  heard  Sir  James  more  than  once  in 
the  House  of  Commons  declare,  vivd  voce,  that "  there  was 
no  part  of  his  official  life  upon  which  he  looked  back 
with  greater  misgivings  than  his  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland"  and  her  righteous 
demands  on  behalf  of  the  people.  If  English  country 
gentlemen  had  lived  as  near  the  border  as  the  Right 
Honourable   Baronet,  they  would  probably  have  better 
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understood  and  appreciated  the  vast  importance  of  what 
was  involved  in  the  ten  years'  conflict,  and  that,  just 
as  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Melville,  they  might  have 
learned  that  there  were  ^  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms " 
in  old  Scotland,  and  that  the  earthly  monarch  hcui  no 
jurisdiction  or  authority  to  interfere  with  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  sanctuary.  Sir  James  Graham  one  day,  fully 
twenty  years  ago,  told  me  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
"  he  had  heard  Dr.  Candlish,  the  day  before,  in  Begent 
Square,  preach  a  sermon  from  the  words,  'Grold,  sUver» 
precious  stones,  .  .  .  wood,  hay,  stubble,'  **  no  doubt  from 
1  Corinthians  iii  12,  and  that  he  had  never  heard  anything 
from  the  pulpit  so  powerful  in  argument,  and  he  begged 
me  to  let  him  know  whenever  I  heard  that  Dr.  Candlish, 
for  whom  he  expressed  the  highest  admiration,  was  again 
coming  to  London. 


>MB_i^to^*^^te 


CHAPTER  XX. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  DISRUPTION. 


Ik  the  fiist  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  held  at 
Tanfield,  Canonmills,  on  the  20th  May  1843,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  Financial  Statement, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  expressed  his  faith  in  the  resources  of  the 
disestablished  Church,  and  in  the  attachment  and  liber- 
ality  of  her  people,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"From  the  687  associations  now  at  work,  established 
in  the  preceding  six  months,  we  have  a  grand  total 
of     .  £150,341 

'*  And  of  yearly  contributions  "  [no  doubt  for 

sustentation  of  the  ministry],  .  72,687 

Together,  £223,028 

"  The  latter  sum  is  an  annual  subscription,  and  conse- 
quently of  far  greater  value.  But  as  a  proof  of  the  zeal 
of  the  country  in  our  cause — and  remember  we  have  only 
been  a  few  months  in  operation — ^be  it  understood  that  the 
application  we  have  made  to  a  generous  population  has 
been  responded  to  with  an  intensity  and  force  to  which 
we  can  give  a  numerical  expression,  for  by  adding  the  two 
sums  together  we  are  able  to  present  you  with  the  magni- 
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ficent  sum  of  £223,000.  .  .  .  Had  the  goodly  result  a  few 
months  ago  been  spoken  of  as  either  possible  or  probable 
the  anticipation  would  have  been  regarded,  as  in  &ct  any 
expressed  conviction  at  that  time  was  generally  regarded, 
as  a  vision  of  Utopia  .  .  .•  At  the  hazard  of  being  r^rded 
as  an  Utopian  a  second  time,  if  we  only  make  a  diligent 
use  of  the  summer  before  us  in  stirring  up  that  portion  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  who  are  the  friends  of  our  protest- 
ing Church, — ^if  we  do  what  we  might,  and  what  we  ought, 
we  will  not  only  be  able  to  repair  the  whole  disruption, 
but  will  get  landed  in  the  great  and  glorious  work  of 
Church  Extension.  .  .  .  And  the  sums  contributed  shall 
go  not  to  the  augmentation  of  ministerial  income,  but  to 
the  augmentation  of  ministerial  services ;  not  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  the  ministers,  but  to  the  increase 
of  their  numbers ;  and  we  shall  not  stop  short,  I  trust,  in 
our  great  and  glorious  enterprise,  till,  in  the  language  you 
have  already  heard, '  the  light  of  the  gospel  be  carried  to 
every  cottage  door  within  the  limits  of  the  Scottish  terri- 
tory.' .  .  .  There  is  a  difference  between  co-operation  and 
incorporation.     We  are  not  yet  perhaps  come  the  length 
of  incorporation,  but  meanwhile  there  may  be  the  most 
cordial,  the  most  entire,  co-operation.    It  would  be  a  noble 
thing  if  the  members  of  all  evangelical  denominations 
would  desiderate  this  to  the  uttermost.      Look  at  the 
Saviour's  prayer  in  the  17th  chapter  of  John,  where  the 
success  of  Christianity  in  the  world  is  made  to  hinge  not 
merely  upon  a  real  and  vital  but  upon  an  ostensible 
union  among  Christians, — such  a  union  as  that  the  world, 
in  virtue  of  seeing  it,  would  be  weaned  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  and  therefore  I  say  that  there  should  be  no  barrier 
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in  the  way  of  an  ostensible  union  of  co-operation,  although 
it  may  be  the  work  of  years  before  that  union  can  be  so 
complete  as  to  come  to  incorporation.  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  there  is  room  for  us  all,  for  our  own  labourers  and 
those  of  other  evangelical  denominations,  and  I  trust  we 
will  forget  all  unessential  differences,  and  join  our  forces 
and  make  common  cause  upon  the  masses  of  irreligion 
and  profligacy  that  have  of  late  so  accumulated  in  these 
lands." 

There  is  nothing  more  honourable  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Free  Church  than  the  course  which  they  have  uni- 
formly followed  in  extending  its  ministrations  throughout 
Scotland.    It  will' be  readily  admitted  that  the  bulk  of 
the  revenue  of  the  great  central  or  sustentation  fund,  the 
creation  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  has  been  derived  from  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Scotland,  the  centres  of  industry, 
wealth,  and  population,  and  in  which  the  ministers  gene- 
rally adhered  to  the  Free  Church.     In  the  rural  districts 
there  was  and  is  but  comparatively  Ijttle  wealth,  and 
the  population  being  more  scattered,  there  was  naturally 
far  more  quiescence  or  stillness  during  the  ten  years' 
conflict    Now,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  ministers  of 
the  Free  Church  has  increased  from  474  in  1843  to  829 
in  1875,  being  an  increase  of  80  per  cent.    The  extension 
of  the  Church  has  been  carried  on  at  the  expense  and  to 
the  infinite  honour  of  the  ante-disruption  ministers  and 
their  successors,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  new  charges 
are  in  localities  which  require  liberal  aid  to  be  given  both 
for  building  churches  and  manses,  as  well  as  a  share  of 
the  Sustentation  Fund  for  the  minister.     Having  been  i^ 
member  of  the  Sustentation  Committee  for  many  years, 
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I  have  seen  many  cases  pass  the  Committee  as  sanctioned 
charges  which  I  consider  ought  to  have  been  constituted 
preaching  stations  only  in  the  meantime.  Were  it  not 
for  this  extension  of  churches  thus  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  recipients,  the  income  of  those  upon  the  fimd  would 
doubtless  have  been  much  laiger,  for  most  of  the  ne^r 
charges  are  necessarily  burdens  upon  rather  than  contri- 
butors to  the  fund. 

Dr.  Chalmers  had  great  confidence  in  what  he  termed 
"  the  mighty  power  of  littles/'  but  this  must  have  been 
uttered  prophetically,  for  in  1838  in  his  powerful  lectures 
in  favour  of  Establishment,  delivered  in  London  in  pre- 
sence of  the  most  eminent  churchmen  and  statesmen  of 
the  land,  he  strongly  laid  down  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
Endowment  by  the  State  to  provide  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people.  He  knew  not,  none  of  us  knew, 
the  rich  yield  of  that  unworked  mine  which  was  deep  in 
the  heart  and  affections  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  had  no  expectation  that  from  the  people 
of  all  ranks  would  come  so  hearty  a  response  and  growing 
liberality,  strongly  indicating  the  high  value  placed  by 
the  people  on  their  religious  privileges,  and  their  desire 
that  these  should  be  extended  to  their  fellow-countiymen. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  working  and  growth  of  the  great 
fiind  for  the  sustentation  of  the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church. 
I  have  often  said  that  I  would  never  be  satisfied  until  the 
ministers  of  the  Free  Church  were  in  as  good  a  position 
financially  as  those  in  the  Established  Church,  and  in  fact 
I  should  like  much  to  see  the  ministers  of  both  Churches 
more  generously  provided  for.  In  my  younger  days  I 
often  shared  in  various  districts  of  the  country  in  the 
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hospitality  of  ^'the  manse/'  where  I  always  met  with  a 
cordial  welcome.  The  manse  in  many  localities  Where 
there  were  no  hotels  was  often  the  only  resting-place  of 
the  traveller ;  but  with  the  greatly  enhanced  cost  of  house- 
keeping, and  in  general  with  but  scanty  stipends,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  means  in  most  of  these  houses, 
whether  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  other  denominations, 
are  over  abundant  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  powerful  inducement  held  out  to 
young  men  of  talent  by  the  much  higher  remuneration 
afiTorded  in  the  other  learned  professions,  I  trust  that  the 
attention  of  ministers,  elders,  and  people  will  be  given  to 
the  vast  importance  of  not  only  maintaining  but  increas- 
ing and  consolidating  our  great  Sustent«tion  Fund,  so 
essential  to  the  prestige  of  the  Church  and  the  well-being 
of  our  honoured  ministers  and  their  families.  In  some 
parishes  and  congregations  of  the  Free  Church  an  impres- 
sion prevails  that  they  do  not  need  to  do  much  if  any- 
thing for  the  support  of  the  minister,  as  he  receives  twice 
in  the  year  a  good  stipend  from  Edinburgh.  For  such 
persons  the  moral  inculcated  in  the  fable  of  the  goose  and 
the  golden  egg  would  be  a  suitable  and  improving  study. 

I  earnestly  desire  a  substantial  increase  to  the  Susten- 
tation  Fund,  in  the  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the  Free 
Church  minister  may  be  financially  and  socially  at  least 
as  happily  placed  as  his  brother  in  the  Establishment. 
In  fact,  with  our  gratifying  experience  of  what  Dr. 
Chalmers  called  *'  the  power  of  littles,"  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  even  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment may  find  themselves,  as  regards  their  temporal 
well-being,  safer  and  happier  in  trusting  to  the  liberality 
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and  affection  of  an  attached  people  than  to  lequiie  to 
be  bolstered  up  by  compulsory  powers  of  exaction,  to 
which,  from  the  miserable  bungling  of  the  legislation  botli 
in  the  Church  and  State  since  1842,  dictated  less  with  a 
view  to  the  well-being  of  the  people,  than  from  unworthy 
party  motives,  if  they  have  a  legal  they  have  certainly 
no  moral  or  equitable  claim. 

Thanks  to  the  heroic  exertions  of  Thomas  Guthrie  and 
his  generous  coadjutors,  the  Free  Church  minister  is  now 
almost  everywhere  "  infeft "  in  a  commodious,  cheerful 
manse,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when, 
in  the  rural  distriats  at  least,  in  the  ancient  Church  of 
Scotland,  with  its  various  sections  reunited,  he  will  be  able, 
as  of  old,  to  cultivate  his  glebe  and  productive  garden,  and 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  associated  with  "  the  manse,*'  a  tenn 
conveying  a  kind  of  charm  to  Scotchmen  throughout  the 
world,  and  I  should  rejoice  if  every  minister  of  religion, 
whether  in  the  Establishment  or  out  of  it,  were  in  a  posi- 
tion  not   merely   to  dispense  a   liberal   hospitality  to 
strangers,  but  especially  to  distribute  comforts  and  bless- 
ings to  the  deserving  poor  and  to  the  sick  and  afilicted  of 
his  people  in  their  time  of  need. 

I  find  by  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Beeord  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  that  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  received 
in  aid  of  the  Assembly's  schemes  from  parishes  and  chapels 
for  Education,  Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  Colonies,  Jei^, 
Endowment,  etc.,  amounted  in  1875  to  .  £27,240 
And  from  Parochial  and  Congregational  Asso- 
ciations,   6,238 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  from  individuals,  3,0*22 


Carry  forward,     .     £36,50^) 
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Brought  forward,    .    £36,500 
Besides  Legacies,    ....      £20,706 
Dividends,  Interest,  and  Miscellaneous,  38,448 
Subscriptions  for  New  Churches,  etc.,      38,354 
Contributions  for  Army  and  Navy 

Chaplains,  etc.,  3,007 


100,515» 

£137,015 

By  the  last  published  accounts  of  the  Free  Church  it 
appears  that  the  aggregate  of  her  income  for  the  two  years 
1874  to  1876  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: — 

18746.     ^  1876-6. 


SiMtenUtion  Fund, 
Local  Building  Fond,  . 
Congregaiioiiid,   . 
Mistioiu  and  Edacatioii, 
MiaceUaneoiis, 


£163,168 

61,631 

158,906 

93,S57 

47,862 

£626,424 


£165,446 

63,370 

163,923 

106,035 

30,677 

£534,460 


And  the  same  accounts  show  that  there  have  been  invested 
for  seventeen  different  "  schemes  "  or  purposes,  of  which 
the  chief  are,  Sustentation,  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers, 
Home  Mission,  Highland  Mission,  Education,  College 
Endowment,  Bursary  Fund,  Foreign  Missions,  General 
Trustees,  and  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund  —  in  all 
£511,870. 

The  difference  between  the  sums  contributed  and  the 
amount  actually  invested  is  about  4  per  cent.,  and  pro- 
bably denotes  the  expense  of  management. 

I  cannot  forbear  contrasting  this,  I  hope  in  no  captious 

*  Theie  iiema  appear  to  be  derived  from  legacies  and  realieed  pro- 
perty, and  there  does  not  appear,  after  the  above  £36,600,  much  more 
of  what  may  be  termed  a  tteady  annual  revenne.  * 
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or  unworthy  spirit,  with  the  following  statement,  taken 
from  the  Scotsman  of  December  14,  1876,  regarding  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society,  which  thirty-eight 
years  ago  was  called  into  existence  to  meet  the  pressing 
claims  arising  from  the  deep  poverty  of  many  of  their 
ministers.  The  total  income  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  financial  year  was  £7336,  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment being  £700,  nearly  10  per  cent. 

The  funds  enabled  the  Society  to  raise  the  income  of  the  Primas 

to           .         .        ^ £514    0  0 

The  other  Bishops  to 500    0  0 

The  Fund  available  for  EIndowment  of  Incnmbencies  was  1157    0  0 

The  Grants  for  Schoob 695    0  0 

For  Missions, 635    0  0 

For  different  Supernumerary  charges  and  Retired  Allow- 
ance,       597    0  0 

The  Equal  Dividend,  corresponding  to  that  from  the 

Sustentation  Fund,  was 22  13  8 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Bishoprics  was  £121,  which  was  voted  to  the 
diocese  of  Brechin  in  aid  of  the  residence  of  the  Bishop. 
In  1 838  the  number  of  Episcopal  congregations  in  Scotland 
was  seventy-six-  Some  idea  of  the  impoverished  state  of 
these  incumbencies,  and  of  the  hardships  endured  by  their 
pastors,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
thirty-two  charges  the  income  provided  for  the  clergymeu 
was  less  than  £80.  The  immediate  result  of  the  Society's 
efforts  was  to  make  £80  the  minimum  income  of  tlie 
Church.  In  1847  it  was  raised  to  £90,  and  in  1850  to 
£100,  where  there  was  no  parsonage.  ...  At  present 
there  are  215  congregations  in  Scotland,  being  a  little 
more  than  one -fourth  of  the  number  of  the  ministers  in 
the  Free  Church.      According   to  this  proportion,  the 
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Scotch  Episcopalians  ought  to  contribute  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry  £40,000  in  place  of  £7000. 

Most  of  the  nobility  and  landed  proprietors  and  many 
other  wealthy  persons  in  Scotland  are  members  of  the  Epi- 
scopal Church,  and  it  appears  to  me  very  sad  that  those  who 
minister  to  them  should  be  so  miserably  paid.  I  imagine 
that  this  must  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  there  is  no  office  analogous  to 
those  of  the  elder  and  deacon  in  Scotland,  constituting 
the  Deacons'  Court,  who  are  charged  respectively  with 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  the  flock,  and 
whose  office  it  is,  amongst  other  duties,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  teach  their  people  to  give  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  as  God  has  prospered  them,  and  who  con- 
stitute, when  they  do  their  duty,  a  most  valuable  link 
between  the  minister  and  the  people.  Such  a  state  of 
things  testifies  how  meek  and  uncomplaining  the  clergy 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  must  be  in  their  submission  to 
remuneration  so  miserably  inadequate.  I  should  rejoice 
to  hear  of  a  change  in  this  respect,  for  it  can  never 
redound  to  the  honour  or  security  of  a  nation  that  its 
ministers  of  religion  or  its  secular  instructors  should  have 
to  submit  to  the  normal  condition  of  the  res  angiista  domV 

^  Previoaaly  to  the  Disruption  the  Deacons'  Court  and  the  office  of 
Deacon  had  almost  become  extinct  in  Scotland,  the  elders  alone 
remaining  in  office,  and  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that,  with  rare 
exoefitiona,  the  only  duties  ez|>ected  of  them  were  to  assist  the 
ministers  on  occasions  of  distributing  the  Ck>mmuDion  elements,  and  to 
stand  at  the  plate  at  the  church-door  to  collect  the  contributions  of 
the  flock  from  which  they  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  **  bawbee  *'  elders. 

In  London,  whither  I  repaired  frequently  before  and  after  the  Dis- 
ruption, I  found  in  Regent  Square  and  other  Scotch  churches  the 
Deacons*  Court  in  full  efficiency  in  a  noble  band  of  men,  as  Elders  and 
Deacons,  working  earnestly  and  efficiently  with  the  minister  for  the 
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A  melancholy  picture  piesents  itself  (Dec.  27,  1876), 
in  a  circular  which  has  just  reached  me  relating  to  the 
"Poor  Clergy  Belief  Corporation/' — patrons  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty,  of  whom  only  four  are  laymen.   I 
am  sure,  from  the  statement  of  cases  of  widows  and 
orphans  appended  to  the  report,  that  this  coipoiation, 
according  to  their  means,  must  alleviate  much  poverty 
and  distress ;  but  surely  the  managers  might  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  experience  of  the  Free  Church,  which  provides 
largely  for  aged  and  infirm  ministers  and  for  the  widows 
of  ministers.     At  page  219  of  this  volume  I  mentioned 
that,  in  conmiittee  on  the  Bill  for  securing  a  provision  to 
widows  of  Free  Church  ministers,  I  surprised  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Bernal,  when  I  informed  him  that  the  sum  for  this  pur- 
pose, contributed  and  in  hand,  was,  in  1848,  five  years  after 
the  Disruption,  about  £40,000.    By  the  published  accounts 
of  the  Free  Church  I  find  that  on  31st  March  1875  there 
was  then  invested  for  behoof  of  the  widows  at  that  date 
£202,485;  and  by  the  last  report  of  1 876  it  is  now  £21 1,770. 
It  being  now  thirty-four  years  since  the  Disruption,  the 

weU-being  of  the  congregation,  and,  among  other  labours  of  lov^ 
holding  out  the  right  hand  of  welcome  to  young  men  from  ScotUiui. 
leading  to  friendships  which  have  proved  a  great  blessing  and  tecnrH; 
to  many  on  their  arrival  in  the  great  metropolis.  The  cordial  affedioe 
which  subsisted  between  Dr.  James  Hamilton  and  his  kirk-sessioii  wts 
almost  apostolical.  A  few  may  still  remember  James  Nisbet^  WilluB 
Hamilton,  John  Thomson,  David  Blyth,  Charles  Vertne,  and  Alexander 
Gillespie.  The  last-named  is,  of  this  list  of  worthies,  the  only  surviTor. 
whom  I  have  known  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  who^  slthoagb 
deprived  of  sight,  is  cheerful  and  happy  on  the  verge  of  foursocwe  yws 
of  age.  Mr.  GiUespie  is  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Douglas  in  Lsotfk- 
shire,  and  one  of  a  numerous  clan  weU  known  in  Scotland,  Londofi- 
and  Canada. 
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annual  burdens  on  the  Fund,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  recipients,  have  not  yet  reached  their  maximum. 

In  1875  the  number  of  widows  entitled  to  an  annuity 
of  £42  was  118. 

The  number  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
entitled  to  an  annuity  of  £15,  was  112 

And  of  those  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  £22,  lOs. 

(the  mother  being  dead),  .  27 

Together,    .     139 

On  March  31,  1876,  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
for  the  widows  was,  £165,226 

„      orphans,  46,480 


£211,706 


The  increase  during  the  year  preceding  was 

for  the  widows,  £7550 

„      orphans,  1763 


£9313 


I  hope  that  I  may  not  be  considered  as  boasting  of 
these  gratifying  results,  my  object  being  simply  to  show 
what  may  be  effected  in  the  promotion  of  a  confessedly 
righteous  and  desirable  object  by  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  able  and  trustworthy  men  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

Referring  to  the  touching  case  of  the  "  Poor  Clergy," 
why  should  there  not  be  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  vast  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  in  order  to 
meet  cases  of  such  misery  as  is  disclosed  in  the  report  ? 
In  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  country  like  England,  in 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  not  seemly  that  the  managers  of 
the  Poor  Cleigy  Relief  should  have  to  cross  the  border  to 
supplicate  aid  from  a  Presbyterian  people  neither  wealthy 
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nor  endowed,  which  ought  to  be  liberally  supplied  in  the 
southern  and  far  richer  kingdom  by  the  laity  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

Mr.  George  Meldrum,  C.A.,  the  most  able  and  devoted 
secretary  of  the  Sustentation  Fund  Committee,  and  admir- 
ably endowed  with  the  qualities  needful  for  perhaps  the 
most  important  permanent  office  in  the  Church,  whose 
recent  and  unexpected  death  the  Free  Church  has  great 
cause  to  deplore,  has  left  an  invaluable  report  of  the 
"  Triennial  Investigation  of  the  working  of  the  Sustenta- 
tion Fund,"  which  was  presented  to  the  last  Assembly, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following  interesting  notes : — 

1.  The  number  of  ministers  who  signed  the  deed  of 
demission  in  May  1843  was  474. 

2.  The  number  of  ministers  is  now  827 — an  increase  of 
75  per  cent. 

3.  Since  1867  the  income  from  congregations  has  in- 
creased 31  per  cent,  or  £36,743. 

4.  The  Equal  Dividend  has  been  raised  from  £144  to 
£157. 

5.  The  number  of  congregations  giving  to  the  Sustenta- 
tion Fund  more  than  £150  has  been  raised  50  per  cent,  or 
from  205  to  307. 

6.  The  number  giving  less  than  £60  per  annum  has 
been  reduced  from  162  to  60. 

7.  The  average  income  of  829  ministers  on  the  platform 
is  £240,  none  (excepting  colleagues)  having  less  than  the 
Equal  Dividend  of  £167. 

8.  Within  the  period  1867  to  1876,  sixty-one  new  con- 
gregations have  been  organised  and  sanctioned,  and  fifty- 
four  congregations  have  been  placed  upon  the  platform  of 
the  Equal  Dividend. 
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The  following  is  a  Progressive  Exhibit  of  the  Sustenta- 
tion  Fund  since  the  Disruption,  showing — (1.)  The  Amount 
contributed  each  year ;  (2.)  The  Number  of  Ministers  par- 
ticipating in  the  Fund ;  (3.)  The  Amount  of  Dividend  paid 
each  year ;  (4.)  The  Number  of  Ministers  who  drew  a  full 
year's  dividend  ;  and  (5.)  The  Number  of  Congregations. 


Year 

Amount  Contributed 

to  the 
Sustentation  Fund. 

£  ~  2  *^ 

c  ■■=  ^  i  - 
>■  ."  —  -5  "t: 

583 

1 

Amount  of 

Dividi-nd  paid 

each  year. 

No.  of 
Ministers 
who  drew 
full  Equal 
Dividend. 

No.  of 
Congregations. 

1844 

£68,705 

£105 

470 

1845 

77,631 

627 

122 

557 

1846 

82,682 

672 

122 

580 

1847 

83,118 

673 

120 

590 

1848 

88,996 

684 

128 

596 

1849 

87,115 

705 

123 

623 

' 

1850 

89,764 

720 

123 

680 

1851 

91,527 

736 

123 

668 

1852 

90,795 

745 

122 

675 

1853 

90,885 

759 

121 

691 

1854 

94,636 

765 

119 

696 

1855 

103,554 

786 

132 

700 

1856 

108,973 

790 

140 

712 

1857 

108,638 

811 

138 

700 

1858 

108,920 

825 

138 

703 

1859 

110,142 

827 

138 

713 

1860 

109,260 

846 

135 

723 

1861 

112,093 

859 

138 

731 

1862 

112,616 

872 

137 

724 

1 

1863 

114,293 

885 

137 

722 

1864 

115,785 

894 

138 

715 

1 

1865 

119,450 

903 

144 

710 

1866 

120,297 

902 

143 

741 

1867 

121,725 

917 

144 

731 

773 

1868 

131,313 

923 

150 

728 

778  . 

1869 

132,126 

942 

150 

740 

787 

1870 

131,263 

947 

150 

757 

801 

1871 

137,035 

948 

150 

775 

812 

1872 

137,678 

957 

150 

778 

819 

1873 

136,323 

969 

150 

783 

825 

1874 

152,112 

975 

150 

770 

827 

1875 

163,697 

997 

157 

772 

829 

Erfrlnnntrini  Sote  —The  amount  of  th«'  Snst*nt.'itirtn  Fund  purtiripate<i  in  by  the 
minislepi  of  the  Free  (.'htir«h  is  wholly  irrespei  tiv»  <>f  the  xnjiphnient.s  pnul  by  ct'U- 
KretMtionts  to  their  own  miniiiterH,  tht   total  amount  of  whi(  h  for  the  \f.ir  1«74'5  was 
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When  the  Disruption  drew  nigh,  I  resolved  that  I 
would  not  allow  it  to  cause  a  breach  of  friendship  with 
any  of  my  then  numerous  friends  who  might  remain  in 
the  Establishment.  That  resolution  I  have  happily  been 
able  to  maintain.  Although  but  few  of  these  friends 
survive,  and  I  know  but  few  personally  of  the  exist- 
ing ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  I 
have  every  wish  for  her  prosperity  and  usefulness,  and 
I  rejoice  to  have  almost  daily  evidence  that  in  that 
Church,  and  in  the  other  Presb3rterian  bodies,  both  in 
societies  and  on  platforms,  many  faithful  and  earnest 
men  are  to  be  found  cordially  united  in  active  efforts  for 
the  good  of  man. 

On  this,  the  9th  March  1877,  an  invitation  has  reached 
me  to  attend  a  meeting  to  promote  the  success  of  a 
General  Presbyterian  Conference  to  be  held  on  several 
days  in  Edinburgh  in  July  next  It  is  signed  by  eleven 
ministers  and  nine  elders,  and  they  are  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equally  divided  in  the  three  leading  Presbyterian 
denominations,  there  being 

4  ministers  and  3  elders  of  the  Established  Church ; 
4  „  3      „      of  the  Free  Church ; 

3  ..  3      ,.      of  the  U.  P.  Church ; 


J) 


tt 


— all  men  deservedly  and  universally  respected,  and  re- 
presentatives of  classes  anxiously  and  earnestly  engaged 
in  works  of  Christian  usefulness.  Why  should  they  be 
separated? 

I  earnestly  desiderate  the  reunion  of  these  three  bodies, 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  effected  than  by  disestablish- 
ment and  gradual  disendowment,  preserving  vested  in- 
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terests,  and  which  cannot  take  full  effect  until  a  period 
extending  over  thirty  to  forty  years  shall  have  elapsed. 

Although  I  have  no  wish  to  see  it,  I  can  easily  suppose 
a  religious  establishment  such  as  I  could  accept,  one  of 
the  conditions  being  a  general  approval  of  it  by  the  people, 
and  protection  and  liberty  in  preaching  the  gospel ;  but 
from  our  past  painful  yet  instructive  experience  of  the 
acts  of  the  civil  power,  and  looking  to  the  composition  of 
the  civil  magistrate — that  wonderful  mythical  personage 
so  much  adored  and  confided  in  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  it  appears  to  me  that  beyond 
trusting  to  the  civil  government  for  the  preservation  of 
our  civil  and  temporal  interests,  the  less  the  Church  has 
to  do  with  the  State  she  will  be  the  more  safe  and  free 
to  discharge  her  duty  to  the  people. 

Our  Gracious  Queen,  her  Ministers,  with  the  Lords  and 
Commons  together,  constitute  the  entity  termed  the  civil 
magistrate,  forming  an  aggregate  of  above  1000  persons. 
If  an  establishment  of  religion  is  to  be  maintained  in  a 
country  like  Britain,  how  can  that  in  fairness  be  effected 
without  concurrent  endowment,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  just  a  renewal  of  the  annual  scrimmage  and  clamour 
of  the  fiatvoured  sect  or  sects  for  an  additional  share  of  the 
spoil,  with  a  constant  interruption  of  public  business  ? 
Such  a  policy,  under  the  flimsy  pretence  of  securing  the 
religion  of  the  people,  would  infallibly  lead  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  these  contentions,  with  their  jealousy  and 
uncharitableness,  so  painfully  manifested  during  the  May- 
nooth  controversy,  from  which  Parliament  was  happily 
delivered  in  1868. 

An  able  friend  of  mine,  who  has  paid  some  attention  to 
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such  subjects,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  list  of 
the  numbers  of  non-conforming  members  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  which  I  give  in  the  order  of  their 
numerical  importance  :— 

Boman  Catholics, 48 


Unitarians, 
Presbyterians,  . 
Congregationalists,    . 
Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Quakers,  . 
Jews, 
Baptists,  . 

Calvinistic  Methodists, 
Scottish  Episcopalians, 
Greek  Church, . 


U 

ir 

10 
7 
5 
4 
3 
2 

It 
1 


In  all,  106 


Of  the  remaining  552,  who  call  themselves  no  doubt 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  many  of  them  nomi- 
nally so,  and  in  the  Army  List  of  the  Church  militant 
might  be  fitly  included  in  the  term  "  unattached." 

Nothing  in  my  experience  of  Parliament  pained  me 
more  than  the  annual  Maynooth  debate,  or  baiting,  as 
it  might  well  be  termed,  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic 
members.  The  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  imputation  of 
sinister  motives  and  practices  levelled  against  a  large 
section  of  our  fellow-subjects,  was  eminently  fitted  to 
produce  that  disaffection  and  hostility  amongst  our  Irish 

*  Indading,  it  is  believed,  three  or  four  Eloglishmen,  Unitariaiis. 

t  Bemdes  the  solitary  Scottish  Episcopalian  Nonconformist^  there 
are  no  doubt  many  of  the  Scottish  Members  who  are  EpisoopalianB 
or  Churchmen  while  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  are  Dissenters. 
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brethren  which  has  so  often  caused  anxiety  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  danger  to  the  unity  of  the  empire,  the  continued 
existence  of  which  is  in  a  great  degree  traceable  to  the 
irritation  produced.  During  the  Maynooth  debate,  which 
lasted  generally  many  hours,  in  a  House  of  about  twenty 
members,  the  strangers'  gallery  was  crowded  as  usual  by 
gentlemen  all  in  black,  except  their  neckcloths.  One 
evening  I  went  out  during  the  debate  to  the  lobby,  in 
which  the  only  occupants  were  two  reverend  gentlemen, 
who  thus  addressed  me :  "  Oh,  sir,  we  have  just  come 
from  Yorkshire  on  purpose  to  hear  the  great  Maynooth 
debate.  We  cannot  find  our  member  anywhere,  can  you 
help  us  to  get  in  ? "  Having  observed  that  there  was 
room  under  the  gallery  on  the  empty  benches  reserved 
for  Peers  or  other  distinguished  strangers,  I  returned 
to  the  Housg  and  asked  Mr.  Speaker  for  leave  to  conduct 
the  reverend  gentlemen  to  the  vacant  seats,  which  was 
immediately  and  kindly  given,  the  Speaker  remarking, 
"  I  wish  them  joy  of  such  a  treat."  That  high  functionary 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  any  other  member  of  the 
House,  in  the  penance  of  being  confined  to  the  chair 
during  the  whole  of  the  protra(;ted  and  generally  acri- 
monious discussion. 

One  evening  there  was  a  very  crowded  House,  on  the 
discussion  of  some  Church  question — I  forget  what  it  was. 
On  going  down  the  gangway,  after  the  bell  had  rung  for 
the  division,  I  passed  close  to  a  worthy  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Hastie,  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  alone  upon  a  bench,  which  he 
seemed  apparently  unwilling  to  leave.  I  asked  him  to 
accompany  me  to  the  division  lobby,  to  which  he  at  once 
replied,  **  As  I  don't  understand  these  questions,  I  always 
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wait  to  see  which  way  Sir  Kobeit  Inglis  goes,  and  I  go 
the  other  way,  and  find  I  am  always  right." 

To  be  a  "  Y oluntaiy  "  has  for  many  years  been  a  term, 
of  reproach  in  Scotland.  It  is  easy  to  give  a  dog  a  bad 
name  ;  and  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the 
Free  Church,  which  depends  wholly,  under  Provideuce, 
upon  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people,  there  are  a  few, 
and  happily  but  few,  who,  having  formerly  been  ministers, 
and  possibly  still  expectants  of  parishes,  retain  a  hankec- 
ing  for  regaining  the  compulsory  powers  possessed  by  the 
presbyteries  and  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  for 
providing  for  the  ministrations  of  religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  the  Patrons 
and  the  seductions  of  the  Baird  Trust,  the  number  of 
those  who  have  yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  may 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  sjpd  the  Free 
Church  has  no  reason  to  be  inconsolable  for  their  depar- 
ture. 

Such  persons,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  appear  to  have 
been  asleep  for  the  last  forty  years,  or  to  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  of  the  term  "Voluntary"  from  Shakespeare, 
who,  in  his  play  of  "  Eling  John,"  speaks  of  this  discon- 
tented class  in  his  day  as 

"  All  the  unsettled  hamours  of  the  land. 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  and  fiexy  voluntaries.** 

The  adjectives  appear  somewhat  applicable  to  the 
motives  and  procedure  of  the  obstructives  of  our  own  day, 
upon  whom  the  lessons  of  our  happy  financial  experience 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  thrown  away.  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  we  have  in  Scotland  an  army  probably  of  tens 
if  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Voluntaries,  of  all  ages. 
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ranks,  and  conditions  of  life,  a  clus,  I  trust,  still  increafing 
in  numbers,  and  of  whom  the  apostle  Paul  speaks,  who 
"  purpose  in  their  hearts  to  give,  not  gru<)giu-;ly,  or  of 
necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  All  houour 
to  the  motives  which  actuated  my  late  friend  Mr.  James 
Baird  in  his  munificent  gift  of  half  a  million,  though  he 
appears  to  have  found  that  it  tended  to  encourage  what 
he  called  a  "  veiled  infidelity."  I  regard  him  as  tlie  biggest 
Voluntary  in  Scotland.  Has  the  Established  Church  ever 
thanked  him  as  such  ? 

But,  with  cause  for  gratitude  for  the  large  and  con- 
tinued blessings  upon  our  Free  Church,  we  must  rejoice 
with  trembling.  While  I  write  (March  15,  1877),  the 
newspapers  are  filled  with  debates  upon  the  cajte  of 
Dr.  Kobertson  Smith,  Professor  of  Divinity  iu  the  New 
College,  Aberdeen.  I  may  never  feel  myself  competent 
to  joi^e  in  a  case  so  solemn  in  its  nature  and  its 
issues,  if  ^ain  I  should  have  the  high  honour  of  sitting 
as  a  member  of  Assembly.  As  one  of  tlie  very  oldest 
members,  having  sat  there  in  ante-Disruption  time«, 
and  continuously  from  the  year  1637,  the  opening  of 
this  new  controversy  has  filled  me  with  great  pain  and 
sorrow.  I  cannot  but  fear  there  is  not  a  little  keeane^a 
of  disposition  to  join  in  a  kind  of  hue  and  cry  against  a 
reverend  and  eminent  man,  who  was  not  present,  and  i.^ 
not  as  yet  a  party  at  the  bar.  I  eamei^tly  desire  that 
anything  like  harsh  or  hasty  judgment  may  be  avoided 
by  the  Church  Courts,  and  by  members  of  tlie  ensuing 
Assembly.  I  believe  that  in  affairs  both  in  Church  and 
State  the  best  construction  possible  ought  to  be  put  upon 
both  written  and  oral  statements  of  public  men,  and  I 
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greatly  desiderate  to  hear  of  a  frank  and  friendly  inter- 
view and  intercourse  between  a  few  of  the  friends  of 
both  parties  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  explanation. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Robertson  Smith,  and  know  as  little  of  what  is  allied 
against  him,  nor  have  I  read  the  article  in  the  Bney- 
clopcedia  of  which  he  is  the  author ;  but  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  him,  I  believe  that  he  has  a  reverential  regard 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  the  living  God, 
and  as  he  occupies  a  most  important  position  in  the 
Church  as  the  instructor  of  the  future  ministry,  he  is 
specially  entitled  to  forbearance  and  consideration,  I 
submit  that  a  private  conference  between  a  few  experi- 
enced and  respected  fathers  would  have  been  much  more 
wise  and  dignified  than  prematurely  sounding  an  alarm 
through  the  country,  or  rather  pronouncing  condemnation. 
It  is  somewhat  like  "  Jeddart  Justice  *' 

I  am  the  more  impressed  by  this  conviction  from  the 
fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Almighty  and  His  works. 
His  ways,  and  His  word,  is  necessarily  progressive.  We 
have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  flood  of  light  which  has 
been  of  late  years  shed  on  the  Scripture  narratives  by  the 
discovery  of  the  long  hidden  mounds  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  more  recent  researches  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society.  To  my  mind,  the  testimonies  borne  by  prophecy, 
already  so  wonderfully  and  minutely  fulfilled  regarding 
the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  the  Jews,  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  the  blessings  which  have  de- 
scended upon  families  and  nations  by  means  of  the  gospel, 
its  adaptation  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  fallen 
race,  and  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  form  a  mass  of 


evidence  that  the  message  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will amongst  men  '*  prove  its  divine  original  I  believe 
that  the  preachers  of  the  message,  in  the  light  which 
we  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  must  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  as  well  as  their  privilege,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  commend  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  to 
their  fellow-men.  Many  are  the  things,  says  the  apostle, 
that  are  "hard  to  be  understood.'*  Let  us  not  be  wise 
above  what  is  written,  but  rejoice  in  that  light  which, 
dim,  it  may  be,  and  gradual  in  its  approach,  like  the 
return  of  the  dawn  in  our  prolonged  winter  season,  will 
in  God's  good  time  usher  in  "  the  perfect  day." 

The  following  "  Bemarks  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  prefixed  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Bible  from  Henry  and  Scott,  seem  most  applicable  at  this 
crisis,  and  I  hope  they  may  receive  solemn  and  prayerful 
consideration  in  any  case  of  alleged  heresy  that  may 
come  before  our  Church  Courts : — 

''As  to  the  particular  chronological  difficulties  which 
occur  in  the  thread  of  this  history,  there  are  none  so  great 
but  that  solutions  may  be  given  of  them,  which  are  suffi- 
cient to  silence  atheists  and  opposers  of  Scripture,  and  to 
roll  away  from  the  sacred  records  all  reproach  of  contra- 
diction and  inconsistency.  To  do  that,  it  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  difference  may  be  accommodated.  But 
these  are  things  about  which  we  may  safely  be  ignorant. 
What  concerns  our  salvation  is  plain  enough,  and  we  need 
not  perplex  ourselves  about  the  niceties  of  chronology, 
genealogy,  or  the  situation  of  places.  What  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  ootrection,  and  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  is  for  us  to  observe,  and  we  should 
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endeavour  to  open  what  is  dark  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, in  order  to  that.  The  sacred  penmen,  as  they  have 
not  left  us  formal  systems,  so  they  have  not  left  us  formal 
annals,  but  useful  narratives  of  things  proper  for  our 
direction  in  the  way  of  duty,  which  are  the  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  histories,  and  most  likely  to  answer  the 
end  The  Word  of  Grod,  as  one  of  the  ancients  expresses 
it,  has  enough  in  it  that  is  easy  to  nourish  the  meanest  to 
life  eternal,  yet  enough  that  is  difGicult  to  try  the  induslay 
and  humility  of  the  greatest." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  precious  maxims  of  British  juris- 
prudence that ''  every  one  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
he  is  proved  to  be  guilty."    I  offer  no  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case  of  Professor  Bobertson  Smith,  upon  which 
I  desire  to  remain  uncommitted,  but  I  r^ret  extremely 
the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  reports  sup- 
plied by  the  public  press,  and  in  the  disturbing  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  students  in  the  various  Colleges  which 
must  necessarily  ensue,  as  well  as  on  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.   I  sincerely  hope  that  the  cause  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  may  not  suffer  from  what  I  consider  the 
injudicious  haste  with  which  the  discussion  has  berai 
forced  upon  the  Church  Courts.    For  many  years  past 
we  have  had  a  succession  of  questions,  which  have  caused 
serious  differences  of  opinion  and  have  threatened  aliena- 
tion and  separation  of  respected  brethren,  such  as  those 
affecting  the  Colleges,  the  Union  proposed  with  other 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  National  Education, 
and  our  relation  with  the  Civil  Magistrate.    Each  of  these 
was  the  cause  of  no  little  anxiety  and  alarm.    We  have 
reason  for  deep  thankfulness  that  the  dark  clouds  have 
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successively  been  dispelled,  and  that  there  is  more  con- 
cord and  cordiality  at  present  in  the  Free  Church  and 
other  branches  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland  than 
perhaps  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  It  is  my 
earnest  desire  and  prayer  that  we  may  soon  breathe  in  a 
calmer  and  more  peaceful  atmosphere,  though  we  may  not 
all  see  eye  to  eye,  that  we  may  be  enabled  palpably  to 
exhibit  that  "  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,*"  and  that 
the  members  both  of  the  Church  and  of  its  Courts  may 
feel  it  to  be  at  once  their  duty  and  their  privilege,  in 
their  various  spheres  of  action,  to  work  together  with 
Almighty  God  for  the  good  of  His  creatures. 

The  heroes  of  the  Disruption  have  now  almost  all  passed 
away,  and  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  to  my  mind 
than  the  faculties  with  which  that  galaxy  of  noble-minded 
men,  for  their  several  spheres  of  action,  were  so  strikingly 
endowed  to  qualify  them  for  the  arduous  *'  ten  years*  con- 
flict,'' and  thereafter  for  rebuilding  and  consolidating  the 
dismantled  Church.  Our  great  leaders  in  the  stormy  period, 
Chalmers,  Cunningham,  Candlish,  with  Guthrie,  Welsh, 
Gordon,  Patrick  Macfarlan,  James  Buchanan,  Robert 
Buchanan,  James  Hamilton,  and  a  host  of  other  ministers 
too  numerous  to  name,  who  sacrificed  all  worldly  posses- 
sions on  the  altar  of  duty,  will  long  survive  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  They  were 
closely  associated  with  and  fortified  in  the  arduous  struggle 
by  a  valiant  band  of  Christian  patriots  in  the  eldership, 
whose  memories  are  very  dear  to  us,  of  whom  I  can 
only  name  Breadalbane,  Panmure,  John  Hamilton,  Alex- 
ander Dunlop,  Graham  Spiers,  Alexander  Earle  Monteith, 
Maitland  Makgill  Crichton,  John  Maitland,  James  Mait- 
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land  Hog,  William  Campbell,  William  Collins,  David  Stow, 
GeoTge  Buchan,  Alexander  Thomson,  Robert  Paul,  James 
Crawford,  James  Miller.  They  were  all  spared  nntil  their 
work  was  finished  and  labours  were  crowned  with  a  signal 
blessing.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  two  noble-minded 
men,  who  but  a  year  ago  were  guests  in  this  house,  and 
appeared  then  to  be  in  perfect  health,  to  whom  the  Fiee 
Church  of  St  Geoige's  and  people  of  Scotland  are  under 
the  deepest  obligations :  I  refer  to  the  honoured  names  of 
James  Craufurd  (Lord  Ardmillan)  and  Greorge  Meldnno, 
who  were  called  to  their  rest  before  the  close  of  1876. 

My  old  school-fellow  Lord  Neaves,  though  holding 
widely  different  views  from  Lord  Ardmillan  both  on  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  policy,  wrote  me  early  in  September 
last  expressing  the  most  profound  sorrow  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Judge  (Lord  Ardmillan),  then  impending.  He 
himself  has  been  called  away  in  little  more  than  three 
months  thereafter.  The  brilliant  career  of  Lord  Neaves 
at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  is  as  widely  known  as  his 
genial  wit  and  hanhammte  was  appreciated  among  his 
friends  and  contemporaries. 


CHAPTEE  XXL 

THE  TUKKI8H  MASSACRES — DEVOTEDNESS  OF  YOUNG 

SNOUSH  LADIES. 

The  heart  of  our  country  of  late  has  been  stirred  by  the 
horrible  massacres,  if  not  perpetrated,  at  least  connived  at 
and  rewarded,  by  a  heathen  Government;  and  much 
Christian  sympathy,  with  active  co-operation  of  all  parties 
and  classes,  have  beea  called  forth  to  relieve  the  misery 
and  supply  some  food  and  clothing  to  the  houseless  sur- 
vivors in  those  desolated  r^ons.  To  this  blessed  work 
a  few  of  our  fiedr  fellow-countrywomen  have  nobly  dedi- 
cated themselves.  I  refer  especially  to  the  Misses  Irby 
and  Johnston.^ 

I  know  not  a  grander  or  nobler  sacrifice  than  that 
rendered  by  these  young  English  ladies  who,  having 

*  One  of  these  ladies^  Mim  Johnston,  it  the  daughter  of  an  old 
frioDd,  whom  I  knew  intimately  about  forty-five  years  ago,  the  late 
Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  then  of  Bennyhill  nesr  Anstruther,  whose  first 
wife,  Miss  Barbara  Peaison  of  Edinburgh,  was  my  oousin-german. 
Miss  Johnston  is  the  dau^ter  of  Mr.  Johnston  by  his  second  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  weU-known  philanthropist,  the  late  Sir  T. 
FoweU  Buxton.  Mr.  Johaston  represented  the  East  of  Fife  Burghs 
in  Pariiameot  from  1831  till  about  IS37*  snd  was  of  great  senrice  in 
pressing  the  daim  of  Scotland  to  an  addition  to  its  representation  in 
Parliament,  the  members  for  Scotland  having  been  increased  from 
forty.five  to  fifty-three  in  IS32. 
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abandoned  the  security  and  comforts  of  an  English  home, 
have  gone  forth  in  loving  compassion  among  crowds  of 
living  skeletons,  in  order  to  succour  or  save  the  house- 
less and  famished  survivors  of  Turkish  butchery.  May  a 
gracious  God  bless  their  efforts  and  restore  them  in  safety 
to  their  homes ! 

But  alas!  we  have  an  enemy  within  our  gates  still 
more  destructive  and  deadly,  as  it  affects  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body,  consigns  its  victims  of  both  sexes 
to  a  premature  and  dishonoured  grave,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  intense  misery,  destitution,  and  crime  throughout 
our  industrial  populations.  I  refer  to  the  widely  spread 
traffic  and  consumption  of  strong  drink,  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  our  so-called  Christian  Government,  what- 
ever party  be  for  the  time  in  power.  I  know  not  if  it 
be  true,  as  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  agents 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  have  been  directed  to  transmit  to 
Constantinople  detailed  information  of  the  effects  of  the 
horrible  vice  in  Britain,  as  marked  by  the  cases  of  murder, 
suicide,  brutal  treatment  of  wives  by  their  husbands,  and 
starvation  of  children,  robbed  frequently  of  their  body- 
garments  or  bed-clothes  that  these  may  be  sold  or  pawned 
for  drink,  recorded  in  almost  every  newspaper.  I  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  Grand  Turk  may  turn  the  tables 
upon  the  accredited  agents  of  Britain  if  they  remonstrate 
against  the  massacres  and  conflagrations  of  villages  in 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  and  may  well  indorse  the  dictum  of 
the  British  Premier,  who,  on  a  recent  occasion,  affirmed 
that  the  Turkish  mode  of  speedily  despatching  their 
victims  was  a  less  cruel  and  therefore  more  humane  mode 
of  dealing  with  them. 
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Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  suffering  inflicted 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people  is  a  kind  of  retribution 
in  consequence  of  fully  one-half  or  about  40  millions 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country  being  derived  from  the 
consumption  of  fermented  liquors?  The  main,  I  might 
almost  say  the  sole,  object  of  every  Government  in  power 
is  to  stimulate  the  produce  of  the  revenue  to  the  utmost, 
in  the  knowledge  that  if  the  report  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Budget  are  satisfactory,  the  Government  is  safe 
for  a  year  to  come. 

In  the  session  of  1853,  the  late  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie 
brought  in  the  Bill  which  bears  his  name,  but  which  ought 
rather  to  bear  that  of  the  late  Major  Gumming  Bruce,  M.P. 
for  Elgin  and  Nairn.  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie,  returned  for 
Liverpool  in  the  General  Election  in  1852,  was  unseated 
on  petition  early  in  1853.  I  believe  that  he  had  little  to 
do  with  the  Bill  beyond  putting  his  name  upon  it,  when 
it  was  taken  up  with  praiseworthy  and  unremitting  vigil- 
ance by  Major  Gumming  Bruce,  but  owing  to  great  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Excise  Board  in  adjusting  the  new 
scale  of  licences,  its  progress  was  seriously  endangered, 
and  it  did  not  pass  till  late  in  the  session. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  I  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House,  in  which  there  was  a  statement,  that 
on  a  then  recent  Sunday  a  census  had  been  taken  of 
the  number  of  persons  observed  to  enter  the  various 
public-houses  in  the  city  of  Edinbuigh,  and  that  the 
aggr^ate  was  upwards  of  43,000,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  population,  and  no  doubt  indicating  re- 
peated visits  from  hosts  of  dram-drinkers. 

I  had  occasion  frequently  to  see  and  write  to  a  gentle- 
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man  in  high  position  in  the  Government  about  the  Bill 
and  other  excise  matters ;  and  in  mentioning  to  him  the 
enormous  traffic  disclosed  in  the  census,  I  expressed  my 
opinion  in  writing  that  "  the  open  public-houses  on  Son- 
day  were  destroying  the  morality  of  the  country/'  The 
gentleman  was  an  officer  who  had  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  State  in  the  management  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  public  service.  I  am  precluded  from  giving 
his  name,  as  his  note  is  marked  "  private,"  but  I  append 
his  note,  showing  that  in  his  case,  and  I  may  say  in 
those  of  all  officers  of  revenue,  the  only  duty  imposed 
upon  or  expected  of  them  is  to  secure  the  revenue  and 
augment  it  to  the  uttermost.  The  leading  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  enforce  the  closing  of  the  public-houses 
on  Sunday,  which  has  been  a  great  success,  as  proved 
by  the  recent  evidence  of  Mr.  Linton,  Procurator-Fiscal, 
and  others,  given  before  the  select  committee  now  sitting 
upon  the  Bill  introduced  by  Dr.  Smyth  to  extend  a  similar 
law  to  Ireland. 

"  5th  Jul^  /53. 

''My  dear  Sir, — I  think  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
operation  of  this  Scotch  Public-house  Bill 

'*  I  find  that  since  the  last  print  as  amended  in  com- 
mittee, Clause  X.  has  been  altered  by  substituting  4  gallons 
as  the  maximum,  for  one.  This  will  of  course  deprive  ns 
of  our  10-guinea  licence. 

*'  With  the  moral  or  immoral  tendencies  of  the  BUI, 
thank  Ood  I  have  no  concern,  but  I  may  add  that  I  con- 
sider the  whole  system  of  licences  most  pernicious,  and  I 
would  give  much  greater  facility  in  obtaining  them,  and 
have  more  efficient  police  restrictions. 
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**  The  Select  Committee  on  Public-houses  is  now  sittiDg, 
and  I  think  no  measure  should  pass  till  that  Committee 
has  made  its  report — Most  truly  yours. 
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C.  Cowan,  Eki.,  M.P.'* 


This  gentleman,  like  the  revenue  officers  of  eveiy 
Government  in  power,  I  presume,  **  thank  God,  that  they 
have  no  concern  with  the  moral  or  immoral  tendencies 
of  any  Revenue  BiU" 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  actuated  by  different 
motives :  he  has  effectually  of  late  years  put  an  end  to  the 
gaming-houses  in  his  German  States,  although  these  places 
yielded  a  large  revenue.  In  our  own  land,  however,  in 
carrying  on  the  traffic  in  distilleries  and  public-houses, 
our  Government  ib  not  merely  particeps  criminis,  but  the 
chief  partner,  and  has  nearly  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil. 

There  is  nothing  more  sad  or  humiliating  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  than  the  prevailing  apathy  both  in 
Church  and  State,  and  especially  in  Parliament,  in  rela- 
tion to  intemperance,  sinking  so  many  of  the  people  to  a 
lower  and,  humanly  speaking,  a  more  hopeless  state  of 
d^radation.  In  the  Established  Church  in  the  southern 
kingdom,  questions  of  ceremonies,  the  minister  wheeling 
round  to  the  east,  or  other  points  of  the  compass,  and 
with  his  back  to  the  people,  gorgeous  vestments  of 
various  cuts  and  colours,  these  and  other  displays,  which 
in  Scotland  we  should  consider  as  constituting  what 
Lord  Bussell  termed  a  compound  of  ''millinery  and 
mummery,*'  divide  the  people  in  England,  and  are  often, 
as  at  Hatcham,  the  cause  of  a  wild  and  fierce  contest ; 


I 
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while  in  the  northern  kingdom  any  suspicion  or  imputation 
of  unsound  faith  seems  to  have  irresistible  attractions  in 
the  hue  and  cry  of  a  heresy  hunt  But  our  Government 
and  Parliament,  on  the  appaUing  evil  and  curse  of  intem- 
perance, are  powerless  because  apathetic,  and  the  so-called 
friends  of  Temperance  in  the  House  do  not  appear  likely 
to  advance  their  cause  by  the  ill-timed  and  rather  giim 
jokes  which  render  the  discussion  on  Permissive,  Ptohibi- 
tory,  or  Licensing  Bills  an  attractive  holiday,  somewhat 
suggestive  of  the  days  of  the  Soman  Saturnalia. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  (April  19)  an  announcement  in 
the  newspapers  of  a  company  being  formed  in  Edinburgh 
for  conducting  "  Public-houses  without  the  Drink,"  the 
success  of  which  every  citizen  must  earnestly  desire  to 
*  promote.  For  some  time  past  in  Liverpool,  and  probably 
other  large  towns  in  England,  cocoa  has  been  extensively 
prepared  and  supplied  to  thousands  as  a  wholesome  and 
refreshing  beverage,  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  with  a 
profit  to  the  purveyors,  and  I  trust  the  working  classes  of 
Edinburgh  may  ere  long  have  a  satisfactory  experience  of 
this  delicious  beverage  when  supplied  to  them. 

May  1,  1877. — I  have  just  heard  from  my  daughter, 
who  resides  in  Liverpool,  that  ''  the  twenty-second  cocoa- 
shop  has  just  been  opened ;  that  the  beverage  is  supphed 
at  a  penny  per  pint  basin,  and  a  halfpenny  for  a  small 
mug;  that  the  concern  is  quite  a  commercial  success,  and 
paid  10  per  cent,  last  year,  besides  carrying  over  a  large 
balance ;  that  two  of  the  strong-drink  public-houses,  &om 
greatly  diminished  traffic,  are  likely  to  close  their  doora. 
Along  the  line  of  docks  the  houses  are  largely  used  by  the 
dock-labourers  to  take  their  meals  in,  and  even  in  other 
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districts  the  people  buy  the  cocoa  and  coffee  to  take 
home.  The  houses  are  not  open  on  Sunday,  nor  is  there 
any  directly  Christian  agency  carried  on,  but  the  moral 
and  social  influence  is  unquestionably  good.  The  Com- 
pany always  seek  in  the  manager  of  each  house  a  sensible 
Christian  man."  All  this  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  and 
sincerely  do  I  hope  that  it  may  be  but  the  precursor  of  a 
more  extensive  reformation. 

I  am  perhaps  less  of  a  party  man  than  ever,  and  I 
would  heartily  support  any  Government,  whether  Con- 
servative, Liberal,  or  Eadical,  that  would  take  up  the 
question  with  courage,  wisdom,  and  vigour,  and  endeavour 
to  save  the  people  and  the  country.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  a  body  of  earnest,  faithful  statesmen,  alive  to 
the  danger  of  the  crisis,  and  resolved  to  muzzle  the  de- 
stroyer, would  receive  such  an  amount  of  support  in  the 
country,  especially  from  the  working  classes,  husbands, 
wives,  and  children,  and  even  from  the  inebriates  in  their 
sober  hours,  as  would  make  them  one  of  the  strongest 
Governments  that  we  have  seen  for  years. 

While  it  has  been  my  privilege  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  in  many  places  of  worship,  to  hear  earnest  evan- 
gelical sermons,  I  can  recall  but  few  instances  in  which 
the  sin  of  intemperance  was  even  hinted  at,  far  less  that 
there  was  any  warning  of  the  need  of  watchfulness  and 
of  resistance  to  the  enemy.  Is  there  not  something  in- 
consistent in  our  rulers  devising  measures  of  sanitary 
reform,  preventing  the  sale  of  poisons  unless  accom- 
panied by  stringent  regulations  to  insure  the  public  safety, 
or  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  or  drink,^  even  though 

^  Id  Glasgow  many  purveyors  of  "  milk  from  the  cow ''  have  of  late 
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the  food  may  remain  salubrious,  •  or  those  for  stamping 
out  the  cattle-plague,  while  they  not  only  permit,  but 
encourage,  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  a  poison 
ruinous  to  both  soul  and  body,  of  which  the  fruits  are 
unutterable  misery  to  families  and  communities?  The 
box  of  Pandora,  the  "all  gifted  of  evils"  in  order  to 
consummate  the  ruin  of  man,  is  its  appropriate  emblem. 
According' to  the  ancient  fable,  Hope  was  not  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  receptacle  in  the  retinue  of  human  evils. 
From  the  earnestness  and  active  labours  of  many,  in 
various  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  and  particularly  the 
efforts  of  large  numbers  of  our  most  worthy  and  intelli- 
gent artisans,  may  we  not  cherish  the  reasonable  hops 
that  a  beginning  at  least  may  be  made,  so  that  the 
foul  stigma  and  reproach  which  attaches  to  our  father- 
land may  eventually  be  blotted  out?  I  am  not  a  total 
abstainer,  and  that  I  have  no  great  faith  in  merely  restric- 
tive measures  will  appear  from  a  letter  from  me  which  was 
inserted  in  the  Scotsman  in  the  latter  part  of  April  1874, 
signed  "  a  J.P.  for  the  City  and  County  of  Edinburgh," 
at  a  time  when  various  bills  afTecting  the  liquor  traffic 
were  before  Parliament.  This  letter  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  I  have  much  hope  of  reformation  from  the 
progress  of  education  and  the  rising  generation  being  by 
degrees  enlightened  and  convinced  of  the  misery  and  ruin 
inflicted  upon  the  votaries  of  strong  drink.  My  object 
was  to  have  it  enacted  that  every  pubhcan  in  Scotland, 
and  every  licensed  victualler  in  England,  should,  as  a 


been  severely  fined  for  mixing  pure  milk  with  pure  water.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  the  magistrates  should  not  insert  in  the  prohibi- 
tion "  whisky  "  or  **  spirits  "  for  either  "  milk  "  or  '*  water  '>  T 
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condition  of  tuB  licence,  be  bound  always  to  supply  whole- 
some food  sod  tea  and  cofiee  to  those  who  might  ask 
for  it  This  might  not  be  palatable  to  the  confirmed 
inebriate,  bnt  to  the  namerons  dass  of  both  sexes  who 
are  not  yet  slaves  to  the  destroying  demon,  I  believe 
that  the  choice  of  a  wholesome  meal  woold  often  deter- 
mine them  in  favour  of  nourishing  and  not  injuring  their 
frames,  which  last  is  Uie  only  result  in  many  of  the  public- 
houses,  for  upon  the  publicans  no  obligation  is  imposed  to 
provide  any  food  whatever.  If  that  obligation  were 
enacted  one-half  of  the  publics  would  have  to  shut  up, 
and  the  remainder  would  be  in  better  and  more  trust- 
worthy hands,  under  the  more  vigilant  supervision  of 
the  magistrates  and  police.  In  foct,  the  legalised  trade 
of  the  pulilican  seems  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  words 
of  Scripture,  declaring  that  "man  may  live  by  ilriuk 
alone."  Licensed  houses,  after  due  notice,  should  be 
required  to  have  all  eanitary  arrangements  and  proper 
accommodation,  with  abundant  light  and  pure  air.  The 
term  "  licensed  victualler " — not  known  in  Scotland — 
evidently  indicates  that  his  trade  was  to  supply  victuals. 

The  artificially  high  price  of  whisky,  the  duty,  10s.  per 
gallon,  being  t«n  times  the  cost,  induces  vast  nnmbers  of 
people  to  apply  for  a  publican's  licence,  because  even  a 
STnall  percentage  on  a  high-priced  article  produces  a  large 
return  in  the  aggregate. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  par- 
ticularly the  artisan  classes,  invested  with  greater  power 
in  the  licensing  of  public-houses  near  tlieir  dwellings. 
This  class,  resident  in  crowded  towns  and  districts,  have 
a  special  interest  in  these  places  being  well  conducted 
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and  not  being  recklessly  multiplied.  The  working  classes 
have  often  not  above  one  apartment,  and  seldom  above 
three,  in  their  dwellings,  and  suffer  much  more  from  being 
near  to  the  publican  than  persons  possessing  better  and 
more  expensive  houses,  generally  removed  from  the  scenes 
and  dangers  of  the  drink  traffic.  At  present  the  artisan 
class  is,  I  fear,  overborne  by  the  wealthier  house  occu- 
piers, who  do  not  suffer  so  cruelly  from  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  noise,  the  blasphemy,  and  immo- 
rality existing  in  and  near  the  public-houses,  the  more 
especially  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  a  power  bestowed  upon  the  tenants  of  dwelling- 
houses  of  value  not  above  £10  a  year,  and  consisting 
of  not  more  than  three  rooms,  to  decide  as  to  the  licens- 
ing in  any  town  or  district,  would  be  hailed  with  grati- 
tude by  the  orderly,  intelligent,  and  better-conducted  class 
of  artisans,  and  not  less  by  their  wives  and  families,  in 
the  interest  of  public  morality  and  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  community. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  what  are  called  **  genteel**  neigh- 
bourhoods "  feuars  **  by  their  feu-charters  are  debarred  from 
erecting  or  keeping  houses  for  the  supply  of  strong  drink, 
and  I  believe  that  the  superior  often  comes  imder  a  similar 
obligation  to  his  vassals.  The  house  property  in  genteel 
neighbourhoods  would  be  greatly  deteriorated  in  value  if 
drinking-houses  were  permitted.  Those  who  are  called  the 
''better"  classes  are  thus  protected.  Have  not  those  who 
live  in  poorer  districts  or  houses,  where  every  inducement 
is  given  to  the  public-house  traffic,  a  much  stronger  daim 
to  be  protected  by  the  State,  for  they  certainly  most  need 
its  protection  ? 
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I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  regarding  the 
position  of  the  country  in  a  social,  moral,  and  financial 
view  as  critical,  I  would  hail  the  advent  to  power  of 
any  Government,  whatever  might  be  their  political  party 
or  creed,  who  showed  themselves  alive  to  the  dangers  of 
the  crisis,  and  were  prepared  to  act  with  vigour  and  deci- 
sion, in  the  hope  that  Almighty  God  might  direct  and 
bless  their  exertions  for  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the 
empire. 

In  a  new  monthly  review  entitled  The  Nineteenth 
Century,  an  able  article,  by  the  Eev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
begins  with  the  question,  "  Is  the  Pulpit  losing  its  power  ?" 
To  that  question  I  am  unable,  and  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
called  upon,  to  reply ;  but  I  have  for  many  years  been  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  sublime  example  of 
our  Divine  Teacher  while  upon  earth  is  not  followed  as  it 
ought  to  be  by  the  ministers  of  religion.  How  seldom  do 
we  hear  any  reference  to  the  Book  of  Nature,  testifying  as 
it  does  so  impressively  throughout  to  the  almighty  power 
and  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe !  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
regret  that  such  an  utterance  as  this — "  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,"  is  so  seldom 
in  any  of  our  pulpits  impressed  upon  the  audience  ?  The 
infinite  vastness  of  creation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  exquisite  beauty  and  contrivance  in  the  eye  or 
the  wings  of  the  tiniest  insect,  or  every  blade  of  grass 
or  flower  of  the  field,  or  in  the  functions  of  the  bee, 
in  cells  beautifully  and  skilfully,  I  might  add  mathe- 
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matically,  constructed  for  strength  and  economy  of  space, 
for  storing  its  winter  supplies  of  food,  with  a  thousand 
other  illustrations,  will  readily  occur.  Notwithstanding 
the  light  which  has  in  recent  years  been  shed  upon 
the  works  of  creation  by  researches  into  the  domains 
of  earth,  water,  air,  and  sea,  teeming  with  prooCs  of  the 
beneficent  design,  and  infinite  power  and  skill  of  the 
Almighty,  we  seldom  have  him  set  forth  as  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  the  beauteous  world  in  which  we  dwell  I 
certainly  should  deprecate  any  diminution  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  fidelity  of  our  ministers  in  proclaimiog  the 
message  of  the  Grospel ;  but  notwithstanding  that  Natural 
Science  is  taught  by  accomplished  and  pious  men  in  our 
Free  Church  Colleges,  there  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  outcome  in  the  pulpit  expositions  of  our  pastors  that 
might  have  been  expected.  Sturm's  Beflections,  being  a 
series  of  lectures,  one  for  each  day  of  the  year,  upon  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  as  manifested  in  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence,  written  in  a  humble,  pious, 
grateful  spirit,  will  fitly  illustrate  what  I  desiderate.  1 
read  these  Beflections  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  have 
done  so  more  than  once  since  with  much  pleasure,  and 
T  trust  some  advantage.  We  have  several  ministers  who 
excel  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Nature, 
and  I  may  be  allowed  to  name,  among  others,  my  late 
dear  friend  William  Arnot,  and  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan 
of  Glasgow  as  another  whose  sermons  or  addresses,  pub- 
lished by  his  namesake  at  Cambridge,  upon  the  beauties 
of  creation  in  the  vegetable  world,  ate  full  of  precious 
and  delightful  instruction.  And  the  charming  pictures 
of  my  late  talented  friend  Dr.  James  Hamilton  of  London, 
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in  the  "Happy  Home,"  "Life  in  Earnest,"  and  other 
works,  are  to  me  a  kind  of  beau-idM  of  Scripture  exposi- 
tion and  exhortation. 

It  is  admitted  everywhere  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  attend  no  place  of  worship  whatever,  which  denotes 
a  state  of  indifiference  to  our  precious  privileges  as  a 
nation,  and  insecurity  to  our  social  system.  Surely  it 
is  at  once  our  wisdom  and  duty  to  make  the  worship 
of  God  as  attractive  as  possible  both  to  old  and  young, 
pointing  out  the  traces  of  infinite  benevolence,  wisdom, 
and  power  in  creation  and  providence,  with  less  stern- 
ness, sameness,  and  austerity,  but  with  more  frequent  and 
shorter  prayers  than  are  occasionally  inflicted  upon  the 
worshippers.  A  late  eminent  Judge  attended  a  Free 
church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence.  The 
mimstei^s  prayer  lasted  twenty-five  minutes,  and  his 
Lordship  alleged  that  he,  the  minister,  had  "  prayed  a  pain 
into  his  back,"  the  result  being  that  he  never  returned 
to  that  place  of  worship. 

I  fear  Ne  sutor  ultra  crcpidam  may  be  applied  to  me 
for  making  these  remarks,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
many  pulpits  there  is  too  little  warning  uttered  of  certain 
evils  which  appear  to  be  extending  in  society, — I  refer, 
among  others,  to  the  haste  to  be  rich,  the  love  of  display, 
frivolity,  costly  entertainments,  and  late  hours  associ- 
ated therewith,  chiefly  among  the  "  better  "  classes, — the 
teaching,  in  fact,  is  mainly  doctrinal  and  not  so  practical 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  laying  down  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  our  brethren.  But  I  must  forbear  saying  more  on  a 
subject  with  which  it  may  be  deemed  unusual  and  un- 
becoming for  an  unlearned  layman  to  intermeddle. 
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It  will  not  be  deemed  inoonsistent  with  these  remarks 
when  I  express  my  high  admiration  of  the  talents,  eamest- 
ness,  and  usefulness  of  many  devoted  ministers  in  Edin- 
burgh, of  different  Christian  denominations,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Established  Church.  I  believe  there  never  was 
a  time  when  these  important  services  were  more  highly 
appreciate4>  producing  a  most  close  and  affectionate  rela- 
tionship between  pastors  and  peopla  One  of  the  results  is 
manifested  by  the  hearty  response  of  many  individual  and 
congregations,  even  where  there  is  little  local  wealth,  to 
the  calls  for  aid  for  Christian  and  philanthropic  objects. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  cases,  for  which  I  refer 
to  the  tabular  accounts  of  the  various  denominatioua 

Every  well-wisher  to  his  country  must  lament  the  slow 
progress  of  legislation,  an  evil  which  seems  to  be  annually 
increasing  to  such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  the  extinction 
of  parliamentary  govenmient  and  induce  some  of  us  to 
desire  a  good  despotism  to  replace  the  prevailing  anarchy. 
This  state  of  things  appears  to  me  to  be  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  excessive  minuteness  and  publicity  of  the 
debates  in  the  House.  A  few  days  ago,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  honourable  member  proposed  that  an 
authorised  corps  of  reporters  should  be  employed,  and 
of  course  paid,  by  the  State  to  take  doton,  I  presume, 
every  word  of  every  member!  I  hope  the  good  sense 
of  the  House  may  save  them  from  such  an  infliction. 
Many  of  the  stelke  minores  occupy  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  no  other  object  than  to 
see  themselves  in  print,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
public  is  deluged  with  printed  matter  which  ia  wt  ^ 
prceterea  nihil.    Added  to  this  growing  evil,  one  at  least 
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of  the  Mileaian  members  has  given  notice  of  his  intention 
to  oppose  every  Government  measuie,  an  abuse  of  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  which  I  hope  neither  the  House 
nor  the  country  will  tolerata  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
an  Irish  M.P.»  still,  I  believe,  in  the  House,  who  might 
have  been  an  acceptable  candidate  for  Donnybrook,  for, 
after  the  General  Election  in  1852,  he  boasted  in  my 
hearing  that  *'  he  had  only  given  to  his  constituents  one 
pledge,"  vix.,  that  *'  he  would  take  his  seat  always  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House  whatever  Government  was 
in  office/' 

Every  one  must  admit  the  wonderful  power  and  talent 
of  the  newspaper  press,  and  the  rapidity  and  correctness 
with  which  reports  of  public  proceedings  are  conveyed 
throughout  the  globe.    We  should  "  let  well  alone." 

About  forty  years  ago  no  newspaper  sheet  could  be 
legally  issued  above  700  square  inches  in  size ;  the  sin^e 
sheet  of  the  Times  now  measures  upwards  of  1 700  inches, 
and  with  the  advertisement-sheet  as  much  more,  or  3400 
inches ;  and  surely  a  large  portion  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings  might  be  omitted  with  satisfaction  to  its  readers. 
The  House  a  few  years  ago  stoutly  opposed  a  proposal 
to  add  to  the  number  of  its  658  members.  I  confess  that, 
in  my  opinion,  under  a  new  Beform  Bill,  the  numbers 
might  be  greatiy  and  advantageously  reduced.  If,  by  a 
reform  of  the  House  itself,  including  a  redistribution 
of  seats,  the  number  of  members  were  reduced  to  200 
or  300,  we  should  have  the  present  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  generally  returned,  and  besides,  a 
higher  and  more  accomplished  class  of  men  than  those 
whom  I  venture  to  term   the  obstructive  party.      In 
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fact  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  viitaally 
carried  on  by  about  fifty  individuals.  I  think  it  was  Lord 
Castlereagh,  about  sixty  years  ago,  who  spoke  of  a  certain 
Scotchman  as  a  model  member,^  one  of  a  class  who  "was 
never  present  at  a  debate  nor  absent  from  a  division."  This 
is  equally  true  in  the  present  day  of  a  laige  number  of  such 
representatives,  whose  presence  in  the  House,  unless  they 
are  ornamental,  might  be  safely  dispensed  with. 

I  was  in  the  hope  that  the  new  Lord  Advocate,  having  in- 
troduced his  "Boads  and  Bridges"  Bill  and  other  measures 
affecting  Scotland  in  the  first  week  of  the  session,  would 
have  been  able  to  cany  the  second  reading  of  these  before 
Easter;  but  alas!  there  seems  to  be  not  much  hope  for 
the  success  of  this  measure  in  this  session,  or  in  fact  of  any 
measure  the  principle  of  which  has  not  been  aflirmed  by 
its  having  been  read  a  second  time  before  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays.  Posterity  will  hear  with  amazement  that  for 
many  years  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  in  Scotland  was 
defrayed  by  the  produce  of  a  snuM  tax  levied  every  day 
of  the  year  upon  every  horse,  mule,  cow,  sheep,  pig, 
carriage,  or  cart,  etc.,  passing  through  the  turnpike.  The 
present  mode  of  collection  is  at  once  most  costly,  trouble- 
some, and  unjust,  and  I  fear  has  been  imposed  and  is  de- 
fended by  '^  local  authorities  "  in  a  somewhat  selfish  if  not 
vindictive  spirit. 

^  The  member  aUnded  to,  Mr.  D.,  represented  a  set  of  Scotch 
burghs,  and  has  been  long  deceased.  I  met  him  once  at  breakfast 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  Refonn  Bill,  which  he  had  stoutly 
opposed,  but  he  did  not  object  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  the  crea- 
tion of  liferent  or  fictitious  votes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform 
Act  Having  an  extensive  estate  of  hill-pasture,  he  preaeed  me 
strongly  to  buy  it,  assuring  me  that  I  would  be  able  to  create  300 
votes  upon  it,  and  thereby  carry  the  county. 
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If  in  driving  through  the  streets  we  had  to  stop 
at  a  certain  barrier  to  pay  each  night  for  the  light 
of  the  lamps  or  for  the  protection  of  the  police,  or 
each  day  for  our  loaf  of  bread  or  pound  of  meat,  being 
of  about  the  same  value  as  the  toll-money,  it  would 
not  be  more  absurd  than  the  collection  of  small  sums 
throughout  each  day  and  night.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  the  annoyance  inflicted  upon  the  travelling  public 
or  the  wastefulness  is  the  most  glaring  feature.  It  would 
have  required  no  great  witchery  on  the  part  of  a  Lord 
Advocate  or  of  a  Home  Secretary  to  commute  a  daily 
exaction  into  a  yearly  rate,  if  the  country  gentlemen 
in  their  devoted  a£fection  for  the  ancient  ri^gime  had  not 
been  determined  to  defend  their  toll-bars  to  the  very  last 
splinter.  I  sincerely  hope,  now  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Scotch  counties  have  got  free  of  turnpikes  at  great 
expense  and  to  their  high  credit,  the  opposition  of  the 
lairds  to  the  Government  measure  may  cease,  that  among 
the  Scotch  measures  now  before  Parliament  the  removal 
of  these  ancient  barriers  may  still  be  effected  in  a  few 
months  in  place  of  the  protracted  period  of  "  ten  years  " 
as  proposed  by  the  Bill. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  great  need  of  reform  in  our 
Land  Laws,  and  in  those  which  relate  to  conveyances  of 
securities  upon  landed  property. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  nothing  fluctuates  so 
much  in  value  as  the  use  or  rent  of  money.  In  London, 
the  great  money  market  of  the  world,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  past,  the  price  paid  for  such  use,  indicated  by  the 
rate  of  discount,  has  varied  from  2  per  cent,  to  8  and  10, 
and  I  remember  hearing  that  in  some  cases  even  as  high 
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as  12  per  cent,  indirectly,  including  perhaps  a  heavy 
charge  for  commission,  daring  the  existence  of  the 
panics,  recurring  as  they  did  nearly  at  decennial  perioda 
These  excessive  rates  do  not  last  long,  hut  their  recur- 
rence to  commercial  men  is  very  damaging,  and  often 
disastrous,  so  that  something  analogous  to  the  functions 
of  a  regulator  or  fly-wheel  to  insure  more  regular  action 
is  much  to  be  desired.  During  the  terrible  panic  ct 
November  1857,  Parliament  was  convened  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter,  and  save  the  old  lady 
of  Threadneedle  Street  from  bankruptcy.  Concurrently 
with  this  state  of  things  the  rate  of  interest  in  SootLand 
upon  heritable  securities  has  been  kept  steady  at  4  per 
cent.,  with  the  exception  of  5  per  cent,  for  a  short  period 
occasioned  by  the  alarming  panic  of  May  1866.  No  legis- 
lation can  prevent  these  periodical  disturbances  of  com- 
mercial credit  arising  from  overtrading  and  speculation, 
but  it  is  matter  for  thankfulness  notwithstanding  that 
the  national  credit  has  always  been  unimpaired. 

But  for  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  owing  to 
the  long  continued  depression  of  trade,  and  notwithstand- 
ing demand  for  fresh  capital  by  the  daily  creation  of 
new  Joint-Stock  Companies,  there  appears  to  be  a  super- 
abundance of  money,  discount  in  London  having  been  for 
about  twelve  months  past  at  2  per  cent,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  denotes  this  more  than  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  past  some  of  our  great  railway  companies  have 
been  able  to  borrow  large  sums,  probably  of  half  a  million 
or  upwards,  at  2  per  cent.,  subject  to  three  months'  notice 
of  call,  making  probably  as  much  difference  in  the  amount 
of  the  dividend  in  favour  of  the  shareholders. 
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It  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  unfair  that  other  borrowers 
should  be  debarred  from  sharing  in  the  great  advantage  of 
cheap  money  so  long  as  it  lasts,  and  there  is  no  indication 
as  yet  of  any  change  in  the  market.  The  rate  on  landed 
securities  is  fixed  in  Scotland  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
fashion,  twice  a  year,  in  secret  conclave,  by  a  small  number 
of  gentlemen,  not  above  six  in  number,  or  perhaps  they 
never  actually  meet.  These  gentlemen,  the  representa- 
tives of  various  incorporations,  are  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, and  fix  the  rate  in  February  and  August,  which  rate 
must  be  i>aid  if  the  loan  is  not  paid  off  at  the  ensuing 
half-yearly  term  of  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas.  They  are 
members  of  legal  professions  and  accountants,  but  have 
no  statutory  powers,  nor  am  I  aware  that  such  assumed 
powers  or  functions  are  exercised  anywhere  but  in  Edin- 
j  buigh.     I  am  very  far  from  desiring  that  there  should  be 

I  anything  like  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  upon 

bonds  in  security  such  as  prevails  in  the  rate  of  discount, 
but  I  contend  that  the  borrower  upon  heritable  securities 
of  the  first  class  in  times  like  the  present  is  greatly  over- 
charged, and  that  the  expense  of  bonds  in  security  and  of 
renewing  these  bonds  is  excessive,  amounting  to  a  charge 
fully  1  per  cent,  additional  to  the  rate  of  interest  for  a 
year.  I  do  not  see  why  the  supply  of  money  should 
not  depend  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  is 
the  case  with  every  other  commodity,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  body  of  gentlemen,  virtually  self-elected, 
and  with  no  other  powers  but  those  derived  from  "use 
and  wont." 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  as  legitimate 
for  a  few  corn-merchants  or  farmers  to  fix  the  price  of 
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wheat,  or  for  bakers  to  fix  that  of  the  quartern  loaf  for 
the  six  months  ensuing. 

It  is  fair  however  to  mention  that  some  professional 
friends,  bankers,  lawyers,  and  accountants,  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  on  the  subject,  think  the  practice,  whidi 
is  of  many  years'  standing,  works  well ;  such  parties  have 
however  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  hiatus  quo^  for 
it  gives  no  trouble,  and  they  are  enabled  to  affirm  by 
their  dida^  in  the  words  of  King  Solomon,  that  **  the  thing 
that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  ba" 

But  tlie  reason  for  adverting  to  the  practice  is  simply  to 
ask :  Why  should  the  borrower  upon  first-class  secorities 
be  placed  in  a  position  so  much  less  favourable  than  a 
railway  company  ?  The  latter,  from  its  borrowing  powers 
and  right  to  issue  debentures,  which  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  and  are  easily  renewable,  is  far  more  favourably 
placed  than  a  private  borrower,  even  though  the  secuiity 
offered  by  the  latter  generally  is  more  reliable ;  and  my 
desire  is  that  the  expense  of  effecting  or  transfening 
that  security  should  not  be  more  to  the  individual  than  it 
is  to  a  public  company.  That  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
and  the  injustice  ought  to  have  a  speedy  tennination.  I 
have  stated  in  page  143  that  the  expense  to  which  I  was 
put  in  Norway  in  1858  for  effecting  a  first-rate  aecnrily 
or  mortgage  upon  an  extensive  landed  estate  for  £3000 
did  not  exceed  15s.  In  Scotland  the  cost  would  not  have 
been  less  than  £20. 

There  will  no  doub£  be  difficulties  in  canying  out  a 
general  measure  with  this  view,  but  it  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  offer  every  inducement  to  the  safe  employment  of 
capital  at  home,  and  at  as  little  cost  as  possible  in  the  pro- 
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cess.    The  Legislature  has  wisely  provided  means  whereby 

railways  and  other  enterprises,  at  little  expense,  can  issue 

debentures  on  favourable  terms,  payable  to  holder,  or 

transferable  on  easy  terms.     Why  should  not  owners  of 

land  possess  a  similar  privilege  under  conditions  securing 

i  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  contract  ?    Any  one  who  has  a 

!         stake  in  the  country,  be  it  even  a  humble  cottage,  can 

!  never  be  a  very  dangerous  subject,  but  is  in  fact  a  "  con- 

;  servative"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.     I  heard  this 

\         once  well  illustrated  at  a  public  meeting  by  Dr.  Begg, 

who  in  showing  the  eflTect  of  the  possession  of  property  in 

modifying  extreme  opinions,  referred  to  the  case  of  a  Fife 

weaver,  a  class  generally  regarded  as  of  the  levelling 

down  school,  who  repudiated  the  soft  impeachment  that 

he  was  a  Badical, — "  Me !  I  'm  no'  a  Badical,  for  I  have 

gotten  a  coo." 

In  our  own  country,  with  the  advantages  of  the  Valua- 
tion Roll,  and  the  long  existing  Registration  of  Heritages, 
and  of  the  burdens  affecting  them,  it  should  be  made  easy 
and  safe  for  the  lender  to  advance  money  to  the  heritable 
proprietor  upon  debentures,  payable  to  bearer  or  upon 
indorsation,  and  a  measure  to  effect  these  objects  would 
be  a  great  desideratum. 

When  in  Parliament  I  strongly  opposed  the  measure  for 
creating  and  legalising  companies  with  limited  liability,  so 
much  so  that  one  evening,  probably  in  1858,  at  a  late  hour, 
I  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  favour  of  that  measure 
on  the  third  reading.  I  was  defeated  in  a  division  by 
about  sixty  to  thirteen.  I  must  say  that  my  apprehensions 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  change  have  not  been  realised,  and  I 
think  for  many  imdertakings  it  has  proved  most  useful. 
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But  with  our  sad  experience  of  many  foreign  nndertakixigs 
and  El-Dorados,  and  of  the  Dousterswivels  who  send  out 
cargoes  of  glass  crystals  and  sow  them  copiously  oyer 
foreign  wilds,  as  specimens  of  the  exhaustless  riches  of  the 
diamond  mines  to  be  wrought,  and  who  have  palmed  them 
upon  the  British  public,  I  am  confident  that  there  are 
many  projects  at  home,  including  the  drainage  and  im-' 
provement  of  waste  lands,  or  of  houses  in  towns  and 
villages,  offering  to  all  classes  perfect  security,  either 
as  lenders  of  capital  or  as  sharers  in  the  pecuniary  bene- 
fits, and  which  would  be  the  means  also  of  attaching  the 
more  steady,  moral,  and  intelligent  of  the  people  to  the 
institutions  of  their  countiy. 

On  the  subject  of  land  laws  or  land  rights,  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  thorough  reform  of  the  law  is  imperative. 
In  the  year  1861  my  elder  son  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriaga  I  had  engaged  to  build  him  a  house.  There  was 
a  certain  field  of  about  two  acres  which  had  been  let  for  a 
series  of  years  to  me  at-£10  per  annum,  I  believe  the  fair 
agricultural  value.  I  went  to  the  proprietor  to  say  that  I 
wished  to  feu  the  field  from  him.  He  expressed  himself 
desirous  to  oblige  me,  and  named  £40  a,  year  as  the  feu- 
duty,  which  I  thought  was  an  enormous  rise,  but  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  consent  to  the  terms.  About 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  valuable  buildings  having  been 
erected  on  the  ground,  I  was  astounded  to  be  informed 
that  my  son  had  to  pay  either  one  or  two  years'  value 
of  the  bidldings  that  had  been  erected,  the  sum  exacted 
being  above  £200.  I  had  never  been  a  feuar  before,  and 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  these  "  land  rights,"  or  vctuaU 
wrongs  as  they  might  be  more  correctly  termed.    I  wrote 


to  the  agent  of  the  proprietor,  complaining  of  what  I  con- 
sidered a  "  most  iniquitous  exaction,"  and  su^^esting  that 
from  the  amount  of  tlie  fen-duty  I  felt  that  I  or  my  son 
was  justly  entitled  to  a  deduction  corresponding  to  the 
unlooked-for  charge.  Redress  has  been  refused.  I  feel 
that  I  have  been  "  victimised."  The  new  laird,  grandson 
of  the  former  proprietor,  has  taken  no  notice  whatever 
of  a  letter  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  write  to  him, 
complaining  of  what  I  feel  to  have  been  a  case  of  clever 
extortion,  though  termed  a  "  land  right." 

I  submit  that  it  ought  to  be  enacted  that  all  such 
claims  as  this  are  untenable,  unless  they  are  specially 
intimated  as  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  or  feu 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  which  would  be  necessary 
if  it  were  a  case  in  which  personal  or  movable  property 
is  concerned.  I  feel  very  much  as  if  I  had  been  subject 
to  a  heavy  ransom  exacted  by  gentlemen  marandera  in 
Naples  or  Sicily. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

RECENT  DEATHS  OF  SOME  OLD  SCHOOL-FELLOWS  AND 

OTHER  FRIENDS. 

Since  I  began  this  somewhat  lengthened  narrative 
the  number  of  my  old  surviving  school-fellows  named  in 
page  25^  in  Mr.  Gray's  class  in  1812,  has  been  consider- 
ably diminished  by  death. 

1.  The  first  of  these.  Dr.  James  Gumming,  who  held  a 
high  place  in  the  class,  and  who  was  of  essential  service 
for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  Education  scheme 
of  the  Free  Ghurch  of  Scotland,  died  in  December  1875. 

2.  John  Richardson,  W.S.,  from  whom  I  had  always  an 
affectionate  greeting  when  we  met  on  the  street,  a  frequent 
occurrence.  I  attended  his  funeral  on  the  22d  December 
last. 

3.  Exactly  a  week  thereafter  I  had  the  same  melancholy 
duty,  as  one  of  a  vast  company,  at  the  funeral  of  our 
dux.  Lord  Neaves,  one  of  the  most  talented  and  dis- 
tinguished judges  of  the  day,  and  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  companions.  In  August  or  September  last  I 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Neaves  the  first  few  sIieeiB 
of  this  narrative,  and  he  was  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me 
in  veiy  warm  terms  how  much  he  had  been  gratified  by 
my  record  of  our  early  days.    He  begged  also  that  I  might 
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I  allow  him  to  see  the  sequel;  but,  alas!  his  death  soon 

I  thereafter  prevented  my  compliance  with  the  wish  of  my 

;  old  and  valued  friend. 

I  4.  Since  then  I  have  also  heard  of  the  death  of  another 

school-fellow  in  Mr.  Gray's  class,  Mr.  John  Connell,  Par- 
liamentary Solicitor  in  London,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Connell,  at  one  time  Procurator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

•  I  have  often  met  Mr.  Connell  in  London,  though  not  for 

many  years  past 

In  the  record  of  my  surviving  school-fellows  at  page 
25,  I  had  omitted  one  bearing  an  honoured  name  in 
Scottish  Ecclesiastical  annals,  my  friend  Mr.  William 
M'Crie,  for  long  engaged  in  business  in  Leith  Walk,  and 
still  enjoying  excellent  health  in  a  green  old  age. 

Besides  the  four  above  mentioned  old  school  com- 
panions who  have  been  removed  by  death  since  December 
1 875,  I  cannot  close  this  volume  without  expressing  my 
deep  and  sincere  sorrow  on  the  departure  of  a  most 
upright,  conscientious,  and  distinguished  judge.  I  refer  to 
the  late  Lord  Ardmillan.  He  was  not  my  school-fellow, 
and  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than  myself,  but  his 
friendship  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  I  am  sure  all 
who  knew  him  will  agree  with  me  that  James  Craufurd  of 
Ardmillan  was  a  true  gentleman,  without  guile,  pride, 
or  bigotry,  and  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  loveable  of 
men.  My  esteemed  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ker,  for- 
merly of  Glasgow,  who  resides  very  near  my  house, 
and  whose  Sermons  are  as  widely  known  as  they  are 
highly  appreciated,  has  frequently  given  us  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  his  expositions  of  Scripture  on  the 
Sunday  evenings  in  a  capacious  hall  in  my  house,  to  an 
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audience  geneiallj  of  above  100  persons.  Lord  Ardmill&D 
had  a  great  admiiation  of  Dr.  Ker,  and  more  than  onoc 
desired  me  to  infonn  bim  wheaevei  h«  (Dr.  Ker)  was 
to  preach,  and  "several  times  during  1875  and  1876  he 
was  one  of  the  company — the  last  occasion,  I  believe, 
in  May  1876,  when  he  appeared  in  perfect  health,  three 
or  fonr  months  before  bis  death. 

I  desire  also  to  record  my  profound  regard  and  ad- 
miration for  another  dear  friend,  whose  sudden  and  un- 
expected death,  on  the  2l3t  November,  caused  profound 
sorrow  among  a  vride  circle  of  friends,  especially  in 
London  and  Cumberland,  and  even  where  he  was  known 
only  by  his  munificent  contributions  in  aid  of  snffem^ 
humanity, — I  refer  to  the  late  George  Moore  of  Bow 
Church  Yard  and  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  London, 
and  of  Whitehall  in  Cumberland,  at  all  of  which  place* 
it  has  been  my  privil^e  often  to  visit  him.  On  Monday 
the  20th  November  last  Mr.  Moore  went  into  Carlisle 
in  order  to  attend  a  meeting  to  promote  the  wellbeing  of 
the  sick  or  hurt  in  the  hospital,  and  making  arrangements 
for  such  persons  being  carefully  tended  and  nursed.  In 
walking  on  the  street  he  was  violently  thrown  down  by 
a  frightened  runaway  liorae,  aud  so  much  injured  that  h« 
died  in  about  twelve  hours  alter  the  accident. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  one  more  fitted  than  George  Moore 
to  adorn  the  high  character  of  a  diligent,  honourable,  tttd 
upright  British  merchant,  while  his  unwearied  deain  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  not  merely  in 
his  own  va^t  estabiislmient,  hut  in  liis  munificent  eontti- 
butions  to  societies  and  schemes  for  their  religtom  Bod 
moral  iuBtructinn,  and  the  relief  of  human  sorrow,   has 
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caused  his  sudden  removal  to  be  regarded  with  profound 
and  universal  sorrow.  Mr.  Moore  was  an  attached  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  and  at  his  hospitable  table 
I  have  often  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  men  of  high 
eminence  both  in  Church  and  State. 

Our  acquaintance  began  at  Carlisle  in  July  1852,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  General  Election  for  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  where  I  went  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates. My  esteem  and  affection  for  Lord  Ardmillan  and 
George  Moore  was  such  that  I  could  scarcely  have  loved 
them  more  if  they  had  been  my  own  brothers. 

In  closing  this  somewhat  desultory  narrative  I  desire  to 
record  the  miraculous  preservation  of  my  elder  son,  Charles 
William,  for  many  years  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  Regiment 
of  Edinburgh  County  Militia,  in  the  frightful  railway  acci- 
dent at  Morpeth  on  the  25th  March  last.     My  son  had  re- 
ceived a  telegram  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  24th,  requir- 
ing the  attendance  in   London  of  one  of  the  firm  upon 
most  urgent  business  on  Monday  at  10  a.m.    He  came  in 
by  train  from  Pennycuick  on  Saturday  afternoon,  intending 
to  proceed  by  the  train  leaving  Edinburgh  at  7.30,  but  his 
train  being  ten  minutes  late,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
later  train,  leaving  for  London  at  10.30.     Fortunately  we 
did  not  hear  of  his  having  been  in  the  train  until  we  had 
a  telegram  assuring  us  of  his  safety.     He  was  the  only 
occupant  of  a  first-class  carriage,  and  had  his  portmanteau 
and  bundle  of  cloaks  on  the  cushion  opposite  to  where 
he  sat.     The  first  intimation  he  got  of  the  accident  was 
the  violent  rocking  and  jolting  of  the  carriage,  when  he 
was  struck  a  violent  blow  from  his  portmanteau  on  the 
chest,  the  roof  and  floor  of  his  Carriage  both  being  violently 
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torn  away.    For  a  very  short  time,  probably  only  a  few 
seconds,  lie  believed  that  death  was  imminent,  when  he  put 
up  the  silent  prayer, "  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.**  1 
annex  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Times  &om  myself,  signed 
"  Edinensis,"  with  a  copy  of  one  from  my  son  to  his  wife, 
written  upon  his  reaching  London  the  same  day.    He  had 
great  difficulty  in  extricating  himself  from  the  wreck  by 
squeezing  himself  out  on  his  back.    His  first  concern,  for 
he  seems  never  to  have  lost  consciousness,  was  to  get  the 
danger-signals  put  up,  and  thereafter  it  was  his  terriUe 
duty  to  assist  in  canying  the  maimed,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead  to  the  station.    I  did  not  give  his  name  in  my  note, 
as  I  had  not  my  son's  consent  at  the  time  for  making  it 
known,  but  I  think  that  I  am  bound  to  do  so  bom  tiie 
fact  that  all  the  three. dangerous  railway  accidents  I  have 
myself  been  in  (described  in  pp.  191-194)  have  occuiredon 
the  same  North-Eastem  line  (like  the  recent  calamitous 
tragedy  at  Morpeth),  between  Morpeth  and  Darlington.  In 
a  former  page,  written  eighteen  months  ago,  I  had  sug- 
gested that  these  possibly  might  have  arisen  from  the 
unusually  heavy  tear  and  wear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coal-pits,  and  the  frequent  sidings  and  jimctions  and  ereii 
crossings  of  the  trunk  line  by  those  leading  to  the  pits; 
and  the  want  of  a  fish-plate  on  the  25th  March  appeals 
to  have  caused  the  calamity. 

"The  Morpeth  Accident.^ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tiaut. 

"  Sib, — ^A  valued  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  passenger 
by  the  train  to  London  on  Saturday  nighi  has  given  me 

^  From  the  Timeg  of  Muoh  29,  1877. 
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a  narrative  of  his  experience  of  this  awful  calamity,  which 
may  be  of  interest  and,  possibly,  of  service.  In  that  hope 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  his  letter. — I  remain,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Edinensis. 

"  Edinburgh,  March  27. 

"  *  Great  Northern  Hotel,  London,  March  25. 
"  *  I  certainly  had  a  most  marvellous  escape,  for  which 
I  trust  I  am  truly  thankful.  The  accident  happened  at 
1.25  this  moniing,  just  200  yards  from  Morpeth  station, 
by  the  engine  leaving  the  rails  and  dragging  five  or  six 
carriages  after  it.  I  was  in  a  first-class  compartment 
alone,  in  No.  3  or  4  carriage,  and  was  lying  down  on  the 
seat  next  the  engine,  my  portmanteau,  hat-box,  and  bag 
opposite,  and  before  it  happened  I  thought  the  running 
rather  rough.  At  last  we  did  leave  the  rails,  and  the 
shaking  became  more  and  more  violent,  the  carriage  rock- 
ing from  side  to  side.  I  sat  up,  held  on  to  the  arms,  and 
in  less  time  than  I  take  to  write  the  roof  came  off*,  and 
turned  upside  down,  the  floor  gave  way,  and  the  divisions 
of  the  compartment  closed  in  upon  me,  and  I  found 
myself  lying  with  my  head  on  the  giound  and  a  slight 
cut  on  my  left  ear.  My  portmanteau,  which  struck  me 
on  the  chest  at  the  beginning  of  the  shaking,  I  found 
lying  at  my  left  side  supporting  the  division.  I  managed 
to  crawl  out  backwards,  and  found  myself  on  the  turned- 
up  top  of  the  carriage,  lying  away  from  the  tmin  to  the 
right  on  the  slope  of  the  cutting.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  rush  in  the  direction  of  some  liglits  to  get  the 
signals  set  at  danger  and  to  awake  the  station-master.     I 

0 

then  went  back  to  assist  the  less  fortunate  passengers, 
and  helped  to  carry  them  to  the  station.     Fortunately, 

2  A 
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there  were  three  doctors  in  the  train^  who  attended  to 
them  till  the  necessary  appliances  came.    Aid  was  tele- 
graphed for  from  Newcastle.    At  4.15  those  who  were  able 
proceeded  hither.    My  carriage  was  the  only  one  which 
diverged  to  the  rights  two  went  to  the  left,  and  a  fish-van 
telescoped  on  to  a  composite  carriage,  where  the  worst 
results  happened.    A  man  and  his  wife  lying  within  two 
yards  of  me  had  each  a  leg  broken ;  the  stoker  escaped 
unhurt,  with  the  exception  of  a  skin  wound  on  one  hand, 
whereas  the  driver  had  to  be  dug  out  firom  below  the 
engine  and  tender,  and  was  dreadfully  hurt.    The  engine 
was  turned  over  on  its  side  at  right  angles  to  the  rails. 
The  last  five  or  six  carriages  were  quite  uninjured,  some 
still  on  the  rails,  others  just  the  end-wheels  off.     I  don't 
know  what  became  of  the  wheels  of  my  carriage,  but  the 
carriage  itself  was  completely  wrecked  into  flat  sides  or 
ends  piled  up  at  various  angles  on  the  roof,  which  was 
upside  down,  and  had  I  been  in  any  other  place  in  the 
carriage,  the  same  thing  happening,  I  must  have  been 
hurt ;  I  felt  a  slight  pain  in  my  ribs,  and  fancied  I  had, 
perhaps,  started  the  break  I  got  at  Elie,  but  the  Com- 
pany's doctor,  who  examined  me,  said  I  was  quite  sound. 
On  looking  at  the  place  where  the  engine  left  the  rails 
we  found  a  fish-plate,  which  is  used  to  join  the  ends  of 
the  rails,  completely  off.    I  found  small  splinters  of  wood 
in  my  hair,  and  quite  thick  on  my  shoulder.  ...  I  hear 
there  are  five  killed,  including  one  guard.      The  latter 
walked  with  the  assistance  of  two  men  from  the  station  to 
the  special  for  Newcastle,  but  died  upon  getting  then. — 
Ever  yours  affectionately,         Charles  W.  Cowak,'  **  ^ 

1  In  writing  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hopper,  Civil  Engineer  aft 
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A  young  man  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gottam,  Gockbum  Street,  Edinburgh,  lost  his  life 
on  the  occasion.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  family,  but  on 
seeing  in  the  papers  a  notice  of  the  funeral,  I  was  induced 
to  testify  by  my  presence  my  deep  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved  &mily,  whom  I  have  visited  several  times  since. 
The  young  man  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  amiable 

who  is  a  iiAtire  of  the  iMtfiah  of  Pennycuick,  aod  has  redded  in  Roatia 
for  thirty-five  yean,  I  mentioned  the  wonderful  preaervation  of  my 
ton  in  the  Morpeth  accident,  and  he  has  replied  to  me  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:—- 

"  I  noticed  the  accident  when  it  ooouired,  and  I  also  read  the  letter 
which  yon  have  sent  me,  descrihing  yonr  son's  marveUons  escape. 
On  reading  it  I  was  Tery  much  stmck,  hot  had  little  thought  that  the 
fortonate  deliverance  so  nearly  concerned  yourself.  I  am  far  more 
surprised  at  the  nnfrequency  than  the  frequency  of  railway  accidents 
of  this  dass.  The  margin  of  safety  on  cunres,  I  reckon,  in  most 
oases  is  very  small,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  m&mentum 
of  a  train  going  round  a  curve  has  to  be  sustained  by  a  few  bolts, 
every  one  of  which,  even  if  made  of  the  best  iron,  is  subject  to  be 
crystallised  by  constant  use,  the  wonder  is  that  fish-plates  are  not 
oftener  completely  off.  I  fancy  in  railway  management  it  is  the  same 
as  in  everything  else, — as  long  as  things  stick  in  their  places,  and  appear 
sound,  they  are  aUowed  to  remain,  whereas  there  are  a  number  of 
parts  of  railway  structures,  and  especially  bolts  securing  fish-plates  on 
curves,  that  ought  to  be  of  determined  quality  to  begin  with,  aod 
should  be  periodically  changed,  instead  of  being  left  until  crystallisa- 
tion has  set  in,  and  the  fact  is  only  learned  when  the  platelayer  picks 
up  the  end  of  the  broken  bolt.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
railways,  but,  if  I  had,  this  would  be  one  of  my  crotchets,  and  I  would 
willingly  bear  any  abuse  on  account  of  it,  that  all  bolts  used  should 
be  of  the  best  possible  material,  and  on  all  curves  below  a  certain 
radius  they  should  be  periodically  changed.  Most  travellers  look  to 
the  rail  as  their  guide  and  support,  but  were  they  to  see  the  whole 
section  of  the  few  bolts  that  alone  resist  the  impact  of  a  train  in 
rapid  motion  round  a  curve  they  would  insirt  upon  railway  managers 
spending  less  on  palatial  structures  and  more  in  increasing  the  margin 
of  public  safety." 
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and  much  beloved.  He  had  given  evidence  of  musical 
talents  of  a  high  order,  and  was  going  to  London  in  order  to 
farther  instruction  and  practice.  He  was  also,  according 
to  his  opportunities,  an  ardent  student  of  natural  histoiy, 
of  which  I  saw  many  specimens  which  he  had  collected, 
and  carefully  arranged  in  his  little  museum,  consist- 
ing of  many  drawers.  The  young  man  was  shut  in  by 
a  large  mass  of  debris,  and  it  was  a  tedious  affair  to 
extricate  him,  but  during  his  terrible  sufferings  he  showed 
much  sympathy  for,  and  thanked,  those  who  were  making 
herculean  efforts  for  his  deliverance.  He  died  immediately 
afterwards,  from  loss  of  blood  from  an  artery,  which,  I 
imagine,  had  remained  closed  as  long  as  the  heavy  pressure 
from  the  debris  continued.  I  subjoin  a  note  taken  from 
the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  giving  an  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  youth,  and  of  his  heroism  and  consideration 
for  others  in  his  dying  moments.^  A  young  lad  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  came  into  the  room  one  day  when 
I  called.    I  asked  the  heart-stricken  mother  what  family 

^  '*  Bobert  Gottam  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  vas 
jammed  between  the  beams  of  some  carriages.  The  life  was  bong 
steadily  squeezed  ont  of  him,  and  he  died  almost  immediately  after 
he  was  released.  Bnt  before  his  death  he  showed  a  spirit  which 
proves  how  fine  a  man  he  wonld  have  made,  if  he  had  not  been  over- 
taken  by  this  awfnl  death.  A  gang  of  workmen  went  to  releaae  him, 
bnt  though  they  worked  hard  they  conld  only  make  slow  progress. 
They  beard  lus  cries  and  lus  low  moans  of  agony,  and  every  aonnd 
proceeding  from  the  unfortunate  youth  led  them  to  work  with 
redoubled  eneigy.  But  even  in  that  awful  situation  he  showed 
much  consideration  for  the  men  who  were  toiling  for  his  releasew 
'  The  men  were  working  too  hard/  he  said,  and  as  he  said  it  the  life 
was  slowly  leaving  him,  and  he  had  scarcely  breath  to  speak.  Then 
the  men  worked  harder,  and  the  poor  lad  seems  to  have  been  more 
sorry  for  them  than  for  himself,  for  he  said,  that  although  he  was  io 
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remained  to  her,  when  she  replied,  *'  Only  this  son."  How 
much  have  I  to  be  thankful  for,  to  have  been  spared  fix>m 
similar  sorrow  and  desolation  t 


Since  the  wonderful  preservation  of  my  son,  I  have 
had  renewed  cause  for  gratitude  upon  occasion  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  several  members  of  my  fiEonily  from  far 
distant  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  business  in  which  my  father,  myself,  my  brothers, 
and  my  sons,  in  succession  have  been  engaged,  had  led, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  to  a  large  commercial 
intercourse  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
colonies.  A  desire  had  for  long  been  expressed  by  some 
of  our  agents  abroad  that  one  of  the  firm  should  visit 
our  colonial  correspondents,  in  consequence  of  which  my 
younger  son,  John  James,  accompanied  by  his  young 
wife  and  their  eldest  boy  of  three  and  a  half  years  old 
only,  set  off  in  March  1876  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
world.  They  left  Liverpool  on  the  Ist  April  by  the 
Cunard  steamer  for  New  York,  and  after  visiting  various 
friends  in  Canada  and  the  States  proceeded  by  steamer 
from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  The 
voyage  occupied  twenty-eight  days.  Their  course  was  by 
the  Sandwich  and  Fiji  Islands,  and  at  the  latter  my  son 

great  pain,  and  would  like  to  be  released,  be  boped  tbe  men  would 
not  bnrt  tbem«elvee  in  tbeir  anxiety  to  release  bim.  Wben  bis  ex- 
cessive pain  cansed  bim  to  vomit,  be  begged  tbe  men's  pardon,  because 
be  could  not  belp  it.  He  was  released  at  last»  and  be  died  just  after 
asking  tbe  jieople  around  bim  if  tbey  tbougbt  be  would  be  able  to 
reacb  London  to  start  work  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Tbe  loss  of  a 
boy  like  tbis  means  tbe  loss  of  a  singularly  noble  man,  and  one  wbose 
nobility  would  only  bave  been  known  to  bis  friends.** 
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was  carried  to  aud  from  the  beach  on  the  back  of  a  nakdl 
savage^  there  not  being  water  enough  for  the  boats  to 
approach  the  shore.  My  son  spent  several  months  in 
Australia,  and  travelled  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  an 
American  "  buggy "  through  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland.  In  some  parts  he  did  not  see  a  single 
house  during  a  ride  or  drive  of  forty  miles.  The  hoteb 
were  generally  of  a  very  rough  description,  and  by  n»' 
means  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  and  the  whole  coantiT 
was  suffering  from  want  of  water,  there  having  been  no 
rain  for  upwards  of  six  months  previously.  No  donU 
civilisation  and  occupation  of  the  country  wiU  mitigate 
the  intensity  of  these  discomforts. 

My  sou  with  his  wife  and  son,  after  spending  a  fev 
weeks  with  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Wahab,  wife  of  Colond 
Wahab  of  the  Bombay  Army,  at  Poonah,  accompanied  l»j 
my  daughter  Anna,  and  her  husband.  Captain  Newnham 
of  the  Bengal  Native  Cavalry,  set  off  homewards  from 
Bombay  by  the  Bed  Sea,  and  after  a  fatiguing  voja^t 
owing  to  the  great  heat  and  crowded  sliip,  have  all  hap- 
pily arrived  in  Britain. 

I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  I  have  contributed  tlu^ 
daughters  to  India,  one  to  each  of  the  three  Presidencies, 
and  their  husbamds,  all  Government  officers,  are  respec- 
tively Irish,  Scotch,  and  English.  I  doubt  if  any  ooe 
else  can  say  the  same  thing.  I  give  the  names  and 
the  countries  of  the  officers  in  the  order  of  the  ages  of 
the  ladies :  the  eldest,  Catharine,  Mrs.  Wahab ;  the  second, 
Mabel,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Hugh  Cleghorn,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service;  and  Anna,  Mrs.  Newnham  above  men- 
tioned. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

A  FEW  FRAGMENTS  ACCIDENTALLY  OIUTTED. 

After  learing  the  scene  of  my  manual  labours  at  St. 
Mary  Cray  in  1819,  and  paying  a  visit  for  a  few  days  to 
friends  near  Maidstone,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tunbridge,  and  taking  a  part  in  several  cricket  matches 
in  September,  I  embarked  on  board  a  Leith  smack  in  the 
first  week  of  November,  and  had  a  protracted  and  most 
tempestuous  voyage.  I  had  not  secured  my  berth,  went 
down  to  the  wharf,  but  found  all  the  berths  had  been 
taken;  the  wind  was  fair,  so  I  took  my  chance,  and  a 
couch  was  prepared  for  me  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  An 
immensely  fat  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  stone,  from 
Montrose,  came  on  board  at  Gravesend.  There  was  no 
place  for  him  to  repose  upon  but  the  top  of  the  table. 
The  wind  carried  us  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  to 
the  Fern  Islands,  when  it  changed  suddenly  to  nearly 
due  north,  and  blew  a  hurricane  for  three  or  four  days, 
during  which  no  boat  could  or  would  approach  us  from 
the  shore.  We  were  pretty  well  sheltered  by  the  Fern 
Islands,  but  one  night,  about  12  p.m.,  our  smack  gave  a 
sudden  lurch,  and  my  fat  friend  on  the  table  rolled  oif 
upon  my  devoted  corpus.     I  was  more  frightened,  I 
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believe^  than  hurt,  and  believe  his  fall  was  a  good  deal 
broken  by  and  with  one  or  two  camp-stools,  which  saved 
me  from  material  injury. 

At  this  time  there  were  three,  if  not  four,  shipping  com- 
panies in  Leith  for  conveying  goods  and  passengers  to 
and  from  London.  Owing  to  the  competition,  the  passage- 
money  in  the  cabin  did  not  exceed  two  guineas,  including 
provisions,  which  were  abundant  and  good.  The  smacks 
were  in  consequence  patronised  by  not  a  few  officers  of 
the  Army,  and  especially  of  the  Navy,  who  being  on  half- 
pay  after  the  long  French  war,  found  the  vessels  cheap 
and  inviting  boarding  establishments,  particularly  in  the 
winter  and  spring  seasons,  for  it  was  remarked  that  there 
was  always  a  demand  for  berths  on  board  when  the  wind 
was  contrary,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  a  voyage  of  three 
weeks,  with  good  bed  and  board  for  the  moderate  £Ekre 
named. 

In  the  winter  of  1819-20  I  lived  at  Moray  House, 
Canongate,  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  my  uncle,  Mr. 
Duncan  Cowan,  and  attended  the  classes  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Professors  T.  C.  Hope,  for  Chemistry,  and  of 
Sobert  Jameson,  for  Geology.  Dr.  Hope,  in  his  capacious 
class-room,  lectured  to  nearly  400  students.  His  experi- 
ments were  numerous,  and  as  they  were  successfully  and 
beautifully  conducted,  they  frequently  called  forth  the 
plaudits  of  the  young  men.  These  were  very  trying  to 
the  patience  of  the  Professor,  as  well  as  hazardous  to 
the  issue  of  the  experiments.  In  reply  to  the  "  ruffing  " 
of  many  hundred  pairs  of  feet,  he  often  stamped  loudly 
with  his  foot  and  threatened  the  class  with  wholesale 
expulsion,  which  had  the  effect  rather  than  otherwise  of 
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causing  repetition  of  the  offence.  Professor  Jameson's 
lectures  were  chiefly  daring  that  session  on  Meteorology. 
The  prognostics  of  the  weather  by  man  and  the  lower 
animals  were  minutely  dwelt  upon,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  edification  of  the  class ;  so  was  the  narrative 
of  an  ascent,  by  a  Colonel  Beaufoy,  I  believe,  to  some 
of  the  highest  of  the  Alps,  and  who  on  a  very  lofty  eleva- 
tion, when  suffering  sorely  in  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun  on  the  snow,  was  so  remarkably  fortunate  as  to 
pick  up  a  pair  of  green  spectacles — to  his  great  relief! 

My  fftther  having  repurchased  the  ruins  of  the  mills  at 
Valley  field  from  th6  Government  in  1818, 1  believe  for 
the  sum  of  £2200,  proceeded  to  rebuild  and  fit  them  up 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  by  the  Fourdrinier  machine, 
the  first  erected  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  one 
near  Aberdeen  for  the  manufacture  of  brown  paper.  The 
machine  for  Yalleyfield  was  supplied  by  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Biyan  Donkin  and  Co.,  Bermondsey,  London.  It 
was  a  very  tedious  and  costly  business  for  buildings  and 
machinery  before  any  paper  could  be  produced.  The 
surface  of  the  seven  acres  of  rich  deep  soil  which  sur- 
rounded the  miUs  had  been  covered  three  or  four  feet 
in  depth  by  gravel  and  ashes  in  order  to  provide  a 
thoroughly  dry  airing-groimd  for  the  5000  prisoners.  It 
was  necessary  to  trench  the  whole  to  a  depth  of  fully 
six  feet,  and  I  believe  the  cost  was  much  more  than  £100 
per  acre.  A  very  convenient  purpose  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  earth  was  to  construct  a  new  mill-lade  of  about 
150  yards  long,  and  as  the  height  of  the  fall  was  twenty 
feet,  the  embankment  probably  averaged  fourteen  feet  in 
height. 
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It  was  in  the  very  end  of  1821  that  the  machine  was 
fitted  for  use.  Workmen  came  from  England  to  start  and 
work  it^  but  they  proved  to  be  most  ignorant  and  ineffi- 
cient, and  in  fact  it  was  evident  their  object  was  to 
learn  the  new  mode  of  manufacture  at  the  expense  of  a 
stranger.  It  required  months,  or  rather  years,  with  so 
fragile  a  material,  before  the  men  could  handle  the  wet 
paper  pulp  without  serious  damage  to  the  fabric. 

In  1822  George  iv.  came  by  sea  to  visit  his  dominions 
and  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  remained  in  Holyrood  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  during  which  time  he  visited  meet  of 
the  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  Lords  Bosebery,  Melville,  and  EopetoniL 
Vast  crowds  of  his  subjects  came  to  Edinburgh  to  join  in 
the  general  welcome,  dressed  in  their  best  Sunday  attire. 
On  the  day  of  the  landing  and  procession  to  Edinburgh, 
the  Calton  Hill  was  covered  with  well-dressed  people 
of  all  classes,  and  it  was  reported  that  His  Majesty  was 
much  gratified  by  the  sight,  and  expressed  his  pleasure 
and  surprise  that  ''he  had  foimd  in  Scotland  a  nation  of 
gentlemen." 

I  had  shortly  before  this  time  joined  the  Edinburgh 
troop  of  the  Eoyal  Midlothian  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  it 
was  my  duty,  in  Picardy  Place,  to  be  one  of  those  who  had 
to  line  the  streets  through  which  the  Boyal  personage  and 
procession  were  to  pass.  On  another  day  during  the 
Boyal  visit  we  had  to  escort  the  ancient  Scottish  Alalia 
from  Holyrood  to  the  Castle.  A  large  wooden  shed  had 
been  erected  on  the  Castle  Esplanade,  to  enable  an  enter- 
prising individual  to  let  the  seats  in  it,  and  draw  a  pretty 
large  sum  therefor. 
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It  was  filled  with  spectators,  and  was  immediately 
behind  where  I  was  placed.  In  a  moment,  and  without 
previons  warning,  the  shed  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground. 
Many  of  the  occupants  were  grievously  hurt,  and  carried 
to  the  Soyal  Infirmary.  I  saw  several  who  were  bleed- 
ing profusely  and  maimed,  some  were  insensible,  but  I 
do  not  remember  if  there  were  any  cases  which  ended 
ffttally.  I  imagine  that  there  is  in  the  present  day  greater 
security  against  the  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  in 
Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  the  surveillance  of  the 
Burgh  Engineer  and  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court. 

In  1821  I  began  to  shoot  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  then  proprietor,  the  late  Mr. 
Eobert  Ferguson  of  Saith,  which  had  been  procured  for 
me  by  my  mother's  cousin,  a  well-known  Fife  laird,  the 
late  James  Naime  of  Clareniont,  W.S. 

The  permission  was  given  in  the  most  handsome 
manner.  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  Mr.  Feiguson,  who 
wrote  me  that  he  had  for  some  time  had  the  intention  of 
building  a  shooting  lodge  there  for  himself  on  his  property, 
Logan  House,  but  until  then  I  should  be  most  welcome  to 
the  privily.  I  availed  myself  of  this  liberal  permis- 
sion for  some  years,  so  long  as  Mr.  Ferguson  possessed 
the  estate,  and  thereafter,  although  on  a  more  limited 
footing,  it  was  most  kindly  continued  by  the  succeed- 
ing proprietor,  viz.,  the  late  Mr.  William  Bobertson  of 
the  Register  Office.  Little  did  I  think  during  those 
thirty  years^  that  I  was  myself  to  be  the  owner  of 
this  property  of  hill-pasture  and  heather,  an  area  of 
4499*2  Scotch  acres,  or  about  6000  Imperial,  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  products,  mutton  and  grouse, 
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as  veil  as  containing  the  valley  of  the  Logan  Water, 
known  as  Habbie's  Howe,  in  the  heart  of  the  Pent- 
lands^  regarded  as  the  scene  of  Allan  Bamsay's  exquisite 
pastoral,  Tke  OerUle  Shepherd,  so  popular  among  the  Scottish 
people,  and  which  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  as  the  real 
locale,  if  any  was  selected  by  the  poet.  I  acquired  the  estate 
of  Logan  House  from  Mr.  Bobertson  in  the  year  1853,  at 
the  price  of  £31,000.  The  gross  rental  at  that  time  of 
the  three  farms  was  £1030,  and  the  net  rental  about 
£960,  so  that  it  yielded  scarcely  more  than  3  per  cent 
on  the  price  paid,  but  since  then  upon  new  leases,  one 
half  of  the  property  being  held  by  one  of  the  former 
tenants,  the  gross  valuation  is  now  about  £1560.  Tbe 
local  burdens,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
the  poor-rates,  and  especially  the  new  school-rate,  have 
risen  at  least  as  much  in  proportion. 

The  grouse  from  the  Pentland  Hills  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  are  particularly  large  and  plump,  which  I 
attribute  in  great  measuro  to  their  ready  access  on  both 
sides  to  the  stubbles.  I  have  often  seen  hundreds  of 
them  packed  and  in  possession  of  the  ''  stocks,*'  which  in 
those  high  altitudes  remain  out  till  the  close  of  the  shoot- 
ing season.  I  have  occasionally  carried  with  me,  or  sent,  a 
supply  of  grouse  to  friends  in  London.  On  one  occasion  a 
M.P.  came  up  to  me  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  asked 
whero  I  had  got  the  grouse  which  I  had  sent  him.  I 
roplied  it  was  from  my  own  property  in  the  Pentland 
Hills,  within  eight  miles  of  Edinburgh,  when  he  told  me 
that  Sir  Charles  Landseer  had  been  dining  at  his  house, 
and  had  romarked  that  he  had  never  seen  such  birds,  and 
my  friend  added  that  his  cook  had  begged  her  mistress 
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"always  to  procure  her  grouse  in  future  from  the  same 
quarter,  the  Peiitland  Hills ! " 

Since  that  time,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  disease  has 
in  more  than  one  season  committed  terrible  ravages. 
In  1867  we  had  a  kind  of  second  or  third  winter  in 
the  month  of  March,  precisely  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian 
rising  in  Ireland,  which,  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
weather,  was  perhaps  more  rapidly  suppressed  than  if 
there  had  been  an  army  opposed  to  the  "  patriots "  of 
100,000  men.  In  the  month  of  June  1867  I  was  upon 
a  moorland  fann  belonging  to  me,  Fairliehope,  also  in  the 
Pentland  Hills,  but  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  and  adjoin- 
ing my  larger  property  of  Logan  House.  In  walking  over 
it,  I  saw  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  dead  grouse,  and  only  one 
alive.  It  was  rather  singular  that  it  was  the  cocks  which 
died  first — the  stronger  bird.  The  hens*  existence  was 
more  protracted,  but  the  mortality  was  excessive;  not- 
withstanding which  in  the  following  year  (1868)  there 
was  no  want  of  birds.  My  gamekeeper  reported  to  me 
"  He  didna  ken  whar  they  cam  frae,  but  he  was  sure  they 
werena  bred  upon  the  grimd."  This  year  (1874)  the  dis- 
ease and  mortality  have  been  very  general,  but  at  this  time, 
December,  there  appears  to  be  a  fair  breeding  stock. 

With  exception  of  these  unfavourable  seasons,  there 
have  been  generally  from  200  to  250  brace  of  grouse 
killed  on  Logan  House  every  year  since  1852,  and  I  learn 
that  the  numbers  on  the  ground,  after  a  fair  average 
killed  in  1875,  were  quite  equal  to  what  tliey  were  twelve 
months  previously,  and  there  has  been  even  a  heavier  bag 
in  1876.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  so  soon  after  what 
was  all  but  total  extermination  there  sliould  have  been  so 
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rapid  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
and  I  confess  I  am  desirous  for  explanation  firom  natur- 
alists or  gamekeepers  from  what  source  it  is  that  in  such 
cases  the  moors  are  so  speedily  replenished. 


Saturday,  May  5,  1877. — I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
witnessed  a  more  impressive  and  gratifying  spectacle 
than  that  of  the  boys  from  the  'Mars/  assembled  this 
day  in  the  spacious  New  V^table  Market.  Such  young 
fellows^  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  my  early 
days,  and  at  a  much  later  period,  would  have  been  con- 
signed to  our  prisons  and  penal  settlements  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies,  and  in  leaving  these  would  only  have 
become  greater  proficients  in  crime.  There  were  260  of 
them  present  Their  tidy  appearance  in  their  beautiful 
but  not  costly  uniform,  their  comely  features,  perfect 
decorum,  and  good  order,  gave  me  the  impression  at  the 
moment  that  they  must  have  been  juvenile  members  of 
the  aristocracy.  Indeed,  I  doubt  greatly  if  260  yonng 
lads  from  ''the  better  classes"  would  have  behaved  half 
so  well,  or  whose  appearance  and  demeanour  would  have 
been  so  refined  and  pleasing,  while  the  musical  perform- 
ances, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  many  of  our 
national  melodies,  gave  the  highest  gratification  to  the 
large  audience,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed 
in  excellence  in  any  orchestra  in  Britain. 

I  have  been  furnished  by  my  eneigetic  and  valued 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Knox,  to  whom  Edinburgh,  and  indeed 
Scotland,  owes  so  much  for  his  long  and  valuable  services 
rendered  to  humanity,  with  the  following  cheering  sketch 
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of  the  results  of  the  change  which  has  been  effected  in 
the  treatment  of  juvenile  criminals  : — 

''Saturday,  May  12,  1877. 

"Dear  Mr.  Cowan, — The  facts  you  wished  are  as 
follow: — In  1847  the  number  of  juveniles  committed  in 
Edinburgh  Prison  were,  under  fourteen  years,  2 GO,  above 
fourteen  and  under  sixteen,  552  =  812  in  all.  Since  that 
year,  when  Industrial  and  Bagged  Schools  began,  the 
decrease  has  been  most  continuous,  until  last  year,  1876, 
the  number  committed  under  fourteen  was  only  47,  and 
above  fourteen  and  under  sixteen,  48  =  95  in  all, — the 
smallest  total  ever  known  in  the  Prison  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  a  scandal  still  to  be  wiped  out  that  any  juveniles  should 
be  in  the  prison  rather  than  the  school.  For  what  can 
they  know  of  right  and  vji^oiig,  either  morally  or  legally, 
who  have  rarely  had  proper  precept  or  example  in  their 
families  or  neighbourhoods  ?  Here  is  a  heresy  worth 
the  Church's  attention,  the  hideous  heresy  of  allowing 
mere  children  to  go  to  perdition  by  legal  oppression 
instead  of  being  rescued  to  the  State  and  to  God  by 
educational  supervision  and  training.  But  it  is  *  coming 
yet  for  a'  that,'  when  every  child  shall  be  kept  and 
swept  out  of  these  condemned  cells.  The  progress  you 
have  seen  in  a  lifetime  waiTants  such  a  faith  as  I 
devoutly  cherish  on  that  head.     One  fact  let  me  spe- 

9 

cially  mention:  in  1847  there  were  2G0  boys  under 
fourteen  years  in  the  prison;  in  1877  the  very  same 
number,  260,  of  the  very  same  kind  of  previously 
neglected  boys,  paraded  our  public  streets  and  charmed 
upwards  of  7000  people  at  two  concerts  in  the  Vegetable 
Market.    Formerly,  they  swelled  the  criminal  classes,  now. 
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the  industrial !  Before,  they  were  converted  into  the  pests, 
they  are  now  the  ornaments  of  society.  By  the  by,  have 
you  made  any  mention  of  your  connection  with  the  Mac- 
kenzie Act  ?  Tou  should  have,  at  any  rate.  Before  the 
Act  in  1853,  43,000  visits  were  made  to  the  public-houses 
on  one  Sunday.  Mr.  Linton  in  his  recent  evidence  before 
the  Committee  sitting  upon  the  Irish  Act,  where  they 
seek  exemption  for  certain  cities,  showed  that  only  a/nc 
hundreds  were  in  all  the  hotels,  brothels,  and  shebeens  in 
Edinburgh  the  Sabbath  previous  to  his  going  up  for  ex- 
amination. Gould  that  be  inserted  yet,  it  would  be  a  good 
point,  to  mark  progress  made  since  1 853,  and  one  to  which 
you  are  well  entitled.  I  originated  the  Sabbath  statistics, 
which  helped  to  influence  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
recollect  well  that  you  aided  our  memorials  and  efTozts 
powerfully  and  most  cordially. — Ever  believe  me,  dear 

Mr.  Cowan,  yours  truly, 

"  Thomas  Knox. 

"Charlvs  Cowan,  Esq.,  Wester  Lea." 

The  fact  deduced  from  actual  returns,  that  the  number 
of  juvenile  criminaLs  in  1876  in  the  Prison  of  Edinburgh 
was  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  number  of  what  it  was  in 
1867,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  the  population, 
speaks  volumes  in  proof  of  the  happy  effects  of  discipline 
and  kindness  of  the  treatment  Similar  results  have 
accrued  in  the  experience  of  our  Juvenile  Beformatories, 
for  I  believe  I  have  already  stated  that  of  the  juveniles 
who  have  left  these  institutions  for  distant  lands  not  fewer 
than  80  per  cent,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  "  doing  welL" 
Probably  there  is  also  a  portion  out  of  the  20  per  cent 
remaining  of  whom  we  might  have  heard  as  favourably  if 
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they  or  their  employers  could  have  been  commiinicated 
with. 

The  Industrial  Brigade  is  also  one  of  our  most  valuable 
institutions.  Boys  and  young  lads,  not  convicted  of 
crime,  but  who  have  had  no  home  worthy  of  the  name, 
fully  100  in  number,  have  in  Grove  Street  for  many  years 
met  with  a  welcome  reception.  They  are  boarded,  lodged, 
and  taught,  and  go  out  to  work  at  different  trades,  return- 
ing to  the  "  Home  "  in  the  evening.  It  is  an  admirable 
establishment,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  warm  attachment 
and  mutual  help  among  the  numerous  members  of  the 
family,  who  owe  much  to  the  watchful  care  and  Christian 
kindness  of  Mr.  Rattray,  the  superintendent. 

I  would  ask  any  friends  to  whom  this  volume  may 
come,  to  contrast  what  I  have  said  at  pages  24  and  29, 
showing  the  terrible  severity  of  the  criminal  law  sixty 
years  ago,  and  even  at  a  later  period,  with  the  more 
humane  and  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  this  class. 
The  results  are  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all 
in  authority,  whether  in  Church  or  State. 


About  ten  years  ago,  a  lady  (the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  and  public-spirited  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  now 
deceased,  for  whom  I  had  great  regard)  wrote  me  that 
she  was  entitled  to  a  pension  as  the  widow  of  an  ofiicer 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  but  although  she  had  repeatedly 
applied,  she  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  answer  from 
the  Government  Ofl&ce  beyond  repeated  or  stereotyped 
assurances  that  the  matter  would  be  attended  to. 

The  lady,  at  my  request,  sent  me  a  detailed  statement 

2  B 
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of  her  case,  of  which  I  made  use  in  writing  to  the  chirf 
of  the  department  in  London.  I  expressed  my  dtRme 
astonishment  that  a  lady^  the  widow  of  a  pdhnt  officer, 
should  have  been  so  long  depri^^ed  of  her  rights  and  her 
means.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  wrote  strongly,  at  all 
events  within  a  very  few  day* — ^the  lady  told  me  lately 
that  it  was  by  return  of  post — she  received  payment  of 
what  was  due  to  her,  with  all  the  arrears,  and  I  knov 
that  she  is  moeir  grateful  to  me  for  the  little  trouble  which 
I  took  in  the  matter. 

From  what  I  have  heard  from  other  quarters  I  hare 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  by  no  means  a  solitaiy 
case  of  want  of  courtesy  and  neglect  of  duty  in  some 
Government  offices,  but  I  hope  that  complaints  such  as 
that  referred  to  are  now  very  rare,  if  any  still  exist. 


June  7,  1877. — The  Assembly  of  the  Free  Chmtl 
having  come  to  a  close  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the 
5th  current  by  an  able  and  encouraging  address  bm 
the  Moderator,  I  wish  in  concluding  this  narratiTe  to 
express  my  unfeigned  approval  of  the  calm  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  the  important  discussions  have  been 
conducted,  and  the  wisdom,  ability^  and  unremitting 
attention  bestowed,  especially  by  the  Clerks  seated  at 
the  table.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  and  Dr.  Wilson.  These 
gentlemen,  from  their  long  experience,  their  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  history,  laws,  and  procedure  of  the 
Church,  and  their  uniform  courtesy  and  tact»  have  been  the 
means  of  a  great  amount  of  business  being  carried  through, 
I  believe  with  general  satisfaction,  conve3ring  a  wholesome 
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influence  and  example  to  presbyteries^  committees,  and 
deputations  to  which  the  management  of  the  business  is 
delegated. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  continuously  in  forty-one  successive  years,  origi- 
nally in  1837,  as  already  stated,  having  been  elected  re- 
presentative for  the  burgh  of  North  Berwick.  From  1838 
to  1842  I  represented  the  Presbytery  of  North  Isles  in 
Orkney  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1843,  the  year  of 
the  Disruption,  when  the  Assembly  of  the  State  Church  was 
in  a  great  measure  packed  by  the  united  efforts  of  Mode- 
rates, patrons,  lairds,  and  factors,  I  was  defeated,  but  I  was 
honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  Free  Presbytery  of 
Orkney,  which  appointed  me  their  representative  to  the 
Assembly  (which  met  in  Glasgow)  in  October  1843,  an 
honour  which  has  been  renewed  every  subsequent  year.  I 
know  not  any  other,  whether  minister  or  eld^r,  who  for  so 
long  a  period,  or  so  continuously,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church.  I  have  also  been  able 
to  attend  every  Assembly,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three,  when  I  was  prevented  from  leaving  London 
owing  to  my  having  been  a  member  of  several  select 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  some  of  which, 
such  as  elections  petitioned  against,  my  attendance  was 
imperative,  and  owing  to  illness  I  could  not  attend  the 
Assembly  of  1874. 

The  union  of  two  important  offshoots  in  England  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  Scotland  took  place  in  Liverpool  on  the 
13th  June  1876,  viz.,  the  branch  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  and  that  termed  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England,  the  latter  connected  with  the  Free  Church.    I 
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went  to  Liverpool  in  order  to  witness  the  consninmatioii 
of  this  union,  in  the  Philharmonic,  the  laigest  hall  in 
Liverpool,  which  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  to  me 
it  was  a  joy  to  see  so  many  ministers  and  eldeis  there 
united  in  one  evangelical  denomination  in  canying  on 
their  important  work  in  the  large  and  prosperous  Scotch 
population  throughout  England.  I  had  hoped  that  a 
deputation  from  this  Presbyterian  Church,  consisting  now 
of  271  congregations,  would  have  been  warmly  \velcomed 
by  every  member  of  the  recent  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church,  but  was  equally  surprised  and  grieved  to  per- 
ceive by  the  published  report  of  the  reception  of  the 
deputation  that  a  very  few,  I  believe  not  above  a  dozen 
in  number,  headed  by  Dr.  Begg  and  Dr.  Thomas  Smith. 
showed  a  singular  want  of  courtesy,  if  not  actual 
rudeness,  towards  the  eminent  men  from  England  who 
addressed  the  Assembly,  under  the  plea  that  "  this  was.'' 
according  to  Dr.  Begg,  "just  a  renewal  of  the  old  Union 
question,  and  as  he  was  at  present  advised  he  would 
resist  this  proposal  out  and  out"  The  "proposal"  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  expression  of  the  high 
satisfaction  with  which  the  Assembly  regarded  the  Union. 
and  the  cordial  welcome  and  good  wishes  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  reunited  Church.  Dr.  Begg,  instead  of  join- 
ing in  the  cordial  welcome,  thought  it  his  duty  to  move 
"  the  previous  question."  If  the  division  had  taken  place 
at  the  morning  sederunt  in  place  of  in  the  evening  there 
would  probably  have  been  400  or  500  to  join  in  the 
welcome,  as  against  the  ten  or  twelve  composing  the 
minority. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  numerous  friends  in  Engl&nd. 
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to  whose  patriotism,  liberality,  and  attachment  to  our 
Scottish  institutions  we  have  so  often  been  indebted,  and 
who  have  not  less  frequently  rendered  valuable  aid  to 
Scotsmen  of  all  ranks  on  their  arrival  in  England,  will 
readily  believe  that  there  is  no  sympathy  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  Scottish  people  with  the  few  extreme  men 
who  appear  to  me  to  desire  anything  rather  than  co- 
oi)eration  in  works  of  Christian  usefulness. 

I  attended  all  the  morning  sittings  of  the  General 
Assemljly  of  the  Free'  Church,  1877,  but,  owing  to  my  age 
and  the  state  of  my  health,  I  was  never  present  in  the 
evening.  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May,  when  the  case  of 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  was  debated,  I  had  to  leave  the 
Assembly,  owing  to  the  dense  crowd  and  the  closeness  of 
the  atmosphere.  I  could  not  afterwards  obtain  access,  but 
if  I  had  been  present  I  would  have  voted  for  the  motion  of 
Professor  Candlish.  Although  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  speech  on 
the  other  side,  expressed  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect 
for  Professor  Smith,  I  could  not  but  regard  his  motion  to 
suspend  him  from  duty  as  virtually  a  censure,  which  in 
my  opinion  was  unwarranted,  and  especially  yas  pre- 
mature. I  had  the  privilege  on  Sunday,  the  27th  May, 
to  hear  Professor  Smith  preach  in  St.  George's  Free 
Church  (Mr.  Whyte's),  to  a  densely  crowded  congregation, 
a  most  evangelical  and  impressive  sermon  from  Luke  xix. 
1-10,  and  in  leaving  the  church  1  found  from  all  the 
friends  with  whom  I  conversed  the  same  feeling  of  admi- 
ration and  thankfulness  for  the  high  privilege  which  we 
had  enjoyed.  Certainly  Professor  Smith  is  no  ordinary 
man,  whose  talents  and  piety  I  trust  are  to  be  blessed  to  the 
young  men  under  his  charge  and  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 
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Among  the  mass  of  printed  matter  circulated  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  I  found  one  or  two 
sheets  of  a  paper  closely  printed,  entitled  **  The  Bational 
Results  of  Rational  Criticism,'*  the  production  of  "Eobert 
Young,  LLD.,"  which  publication  I  consider  to  be  ex- 
tremely imprudent  and  reprehensible. 

The  stage  has  sometimes  been  defended  on  the  gromid 
that  the  diflfereAt  forms  of  vice  have  been  put  forth  in 
colours  so  odious  and  forbidding  as  to  deter  human  beiogs 
from  sinful  practices.  Is  this  the  motive  of  Dr.  Bobert 
Toung  in  quoting  a  large  number  of  short  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  the  leading  Rationalist  teachers  in  Germany. 
and  insinuating,  as  he  does  in  a  manner  most  un&ir  and 
ungenerous,  that  this  is  the  kind  of  teaching  and  preach- 
ing which  we  may  expect  from  Professor  Robertson  Smith ! 
There  are  probably  at  least  a  hundred  similar  short  quota- 
tions in  Dr.  Robert  Young's  paper  from  the  writings  of  the 
German  Rationalists,  such  as — 

" The  calming  of  the  stonn  at  sea  is  a  myth"  (Stiaassl 
"  Christ  uttered  no  prophecies.  Many  in  the  Bible  aie 
of  doubtful  character,  obscure  and  imperfect,  and  soin« 
made  after  the  event "  (Ammon).  "  The  whole  body  of 
prophets  were  impostors  "  (Scherer). 

Stringent  measures,  if  it  were  wise  to  use  them,  might 
be  legitimately  adopted  against  those  who,  under  tbe  pre- 
tence of  defending  the  Christian  religion,  lepreseut  the 
Scriptures  as  unworthy  of  our  confidence  and  r^ard,  and 
they  appear  to  be  at  least  equally  needed  against  a  numei 
ous  body  of  High  Churchmen,  members  of  "the  Holv 
Cross,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  for  certain  scandalous 
and  immoral  publications  in  defence  of  the  Confessional, 
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and  diiecting  the  procedmB  at  "the  Priest  in  absolu- 
tioa" 

I  have  DO  jaipect  for  those  who  endeavour  to  shake  the 
confidenee  of  their  fellow-men  in  the  Revelation  which  the 
Almighty  has  graciously  given  us  as  the  rule  of  our  life 
here,  and  our  guide  to  a  better  world,  for  the  Word  of 
God  surely  is  the  great  charter  of  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  and  the  foundation  on  which  rest  the  precious 
privileges  bestowed  upon  our  highly-favoured  land. 

I  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  with  lively 
satisfaction,  aflfording  as  it  did  abundant  evidence  of  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Free  Church  in  its  various 
enterprises  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  increasing 
liberality  of  members  of  the  Church  and  congregations 
in  providiDg  for  religious  ordinances,  education,  and  other 
schemes  of  Christian  and  moral  usefulness,  contrasting 
powerfully  with  the  general  indifference  and  deadness 
which  prevailed  before  the  DiBruption.  Previous  to  that 
event,  in  1843, 1  believe  that  the  whole  sum  raised  by  the 
then  undisrupted  Church  did  not  for  many  years  exceed 
£20,000  per  annum. 

The  income  of  the  Free  Church  by  the  recent  tabular 
accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1877  was  £565,1 96, 
and  of  the  Established  and  Endowed  Church  the  amount 
is  not  a  great  deal  less,  making  together  nearly  a  million 
in  place  of  £20,000,  or  at  least  fifty  times  more  than  in 
1842,  the  whole  being  derived  from  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  people. 

With  experience  at  once  unlocked  for  and  most  grati- 
fying,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  best  and  most  valued 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Established  Church  will  ere 
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long  disdain  the  idea  that  they  either  deserve  or  require 
a  monopoly  of  compulsory  exactions  for  their  mainten- 
ance, and  when  the  crutches  of  State  support  shall  hare 
been  consigned  to  the  lumber-room,  the  teachers  and 
preachers  of  Christianity  will  not  be  less  respected,  bn: 
will  be  far  more  influential  for  good  when  their  means 
of  existence  shall  be  derived  from  the  generous  and 
willing  contributions  of  an  attached  people. 


About  thirty  years  ago,  soon  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  public  business 
in  Downing  Street  for  Sir  Charles  Wood,  then  Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer,  now  Viscount  Halifax.  He  handed 
to  me  across  the  table  a  pamphlet,  which  he  said  had 
a  more  mighty  effect  in  hastening  the  abolition  of  the 
taxes  on  food  than  any  other  publication.  The  pamphlet, 
of  which  I  believe  my  friend  Mr.  James  Caird,  C.R, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Dartmouth,  now  one  of  the  Drain- 
age Comnussioners,  was  the  author,  represented  the  British 
farmer  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  who  believed  himself  quite 
unable  to  move  a  step  without  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  crutches 
always  within  his  reach.  The  crutches  were  taken  away, 
and  having  been  merely  a  " malade  imaginaire**  he  found 
to  his  joy  and  surprise  that  his  powers  and  enei^es,  for- 
merly stunted,  confined,  and  paralysed,  returned  in  fall 
vigour,  and  that  without  the  cumbrous  and  nnwieldy 
supports  he  was  capable  of  far  greater  and  more  fruitful 
exertion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  similar  or  even  a  far  greater 
increase  has  been  the  result  of  the    abandonment  of 
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the  crutches  which  have  been  provided  by  the  State  for 
the  spiritual  husbandly. 

The  dismal  prophecies  uttered  in  and  before  1846,  that 
the  land  would  all  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  British 
fanner  would  be  ruined  by  the  admission  of  foreign  com, 
have  been  signally  falsified,  and  the  lairds  not  only  draw 
their  former  rents,  but  land  has  been  obtainable  only  at 
greatly  advanced  prices.  I  know  well  that  it  may  be,  and 
has  been,  said  that  agricultural  prosperity  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  Various  causes,  among  others  the  competition  for 
knd,  accompanied  and  aggravated  by  the  most  injurious 
operation  of  the  law  of  hypothec  in  Scotland,  and  the 
general  refusal  of  landlords  in  England  to  grant  leases, 
hinder  the  safe  application  of  capital,  and  consequently 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Much  do  I  desire  that  our  agricultural  tenantry  may 
speedily  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  caused  by  these 
unjust  laws,  all  the  more  painful  and  injurious  owing  to 
the  trying  and  precarious  seasons  in  our  wet  and  stormy 
climate. 

If  bounties  or  monopolies  are  found  to  be  unnecessary 
or  injurious  in  securing  food  for  the  body,  much  more  are 
they  indefensible  in  the  pretence  of  providing  spiritual 
comfort  or  nourishment,  where  we  have  so  endless  a 
variety  of  tastes,  both  in  the  purveyors  and  recipients,  of 
which  variety  it  may  be  truly  said,  and  especially  in  the 
Church  of  England,  what  is  "  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison." 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  our  agricultural  population, 
whether  tenants  or  labourers,  and  admiration  of  their  skill, 
perseverance,  and  ability,  which  has  enabled  them  sue- 
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cessfully,  in  the  face  of  physical  and  economical  discour- 
agements, to  battle  with  the  thorns  and  the  tUsdes,  the 
products  of  the  primeval  earth.  To  subdue  the  earth  and 
convert  it  into  a  fruit-bearing  gaiden,  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty,  is  an  occupation  well  deserving  the  bes( 
wishes  of  all ;  and  I  earnestly  desire  that  by  the  removil 
of  unjust  and  injurious  laws,  and  a  more  thorough  edna- 
tion  in  mechanical,  chemical,  sanitary,  and  other  ixapff- 
tant  branches  of  science,  with  tba  ooBfionaterit  advantages 
deiivalde  from  eriiildlioiiB  of  agricultural  produce,  and  of 
improved  machinery  and  implements,  in  Him^nwhing  the 
amount  of  human  labour  or  rendering  it  more  effective,^ 
that  the  tenantry  and  peasantry  of  Scotland  may  at  least 
stand  abreast  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
that  they  may  meet  with  more  kindly  sympathy  and  co- 
operation than  they  have  yet  received  from  the  'better 
classes,"  the  aristocracy,  and  especially  from  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

^  I  aUude  very  Bpecxally  to  what  I  regsid  as  a  great  Edaeatioii! 
Institute,  the  recent  magnificent  Show  of  the  Highland  Society  in  the 
last  week  of  July  1877,  in  Edinburgh,  on  three  days  of  exceptioosllt 
brilliant  weather,  attended  probably  by  nearly  100,000  of  aQ  iga 
and  ranks.  As  a  veteran  member  of  the  Society,  I  derived  grot 
pleasure  from  my  visits  on  each  of  the  three  days,  and  witnewBC 
the  general  ezceUent  conduct  and  gratification  of  the  mi 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

MORAY  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN — REMOVAL  OF  INTERESTING 
rSATlTRES— SKETCH  OP  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 

On  the  28th  of  May  1877,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  I  had  the  high  honour,  for  so  I  deem 
it,  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  large  new  building 
requisite  for  the  extension  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  lower  garden  of  Moray 
House.  It  was  with  deep  interest  that  I  undertook  this 
duty.  My  earliest  associations  of  upwards  of  sixty  years 
ago,  from  1810to  1817,  were  connected  with  the  locality, 
when  I  resided  in  my  &ther^s  house.  No.  6  St  John 
Street,  through  the  back  wall  of  which  a  doorway  had 
been  made  to  the  garden,  and  I  lived  thereafter  during 
several  winters  in  Moray  House  itself.  The  laige  garden 
was  my  playground,  shared  in  by  brothers,  cousins,  and 
many  other  companions. 

It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  belief  that  Moray  House 
was  the  residence  or  possession  of  Begent  Murray.  This 
delusion  was  dispelled  by  the  late  Dr.  Bobert  Chambers,^  a 
high  authority  in  the  ancient  buildings  and  "  traditions'*  of 

*  I  refer  to  the  TradUiaiu  qf  JClmburyh,  a  moct  interefting  Tolnme 
by  that  emioent  utd  lMnent«d  author,  who  hM  left  a  faithful  picture 
of  hie  reeearohee  and  recorde  of  the  bniLliiige  and  the  departed  char- 
actera  of  the  ancient  city. 
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Edinburgh,  who  told  me,  probably  thirty  years  ago,  tLr 
the  initial  M  on  the  south  front,  which  had  general. 
been  believed  to  represent  "  Murray,"  was  in  reality  tit 
initial  of  "  Mary,"  Countess  of  Home,  who  had  marri-i 
an  Earl  of  Moray,  the  latter  having  thus  by  mairi-i.^ 
acquired  the  property. 

But  as  a  set-off  to  his  dispelling  the  belief  that  tb 
Eegent  Murray  had  lived  in  Moray  House,  Dr.  Chaml'^^ 
had  found  that  a  personage  at  least  equally  illustrious  wii 
its  occupant  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centniy 
namely,  Oliver  CromwelL  The  beautiful  rooms  with  tic:: 
vaulted  roofs  and  ornamented  pannels,  now  occupied  as  \ 
portion  of  the  Normal  School,  are  in  admirable  preservi- 
tion,  and  well  worth  a  visit  both  from  citizens,  to  v:hou 
they  are  generally  unknown,  and  from  strangers. 

Educational  progress  has  caused  terrible  devastation  <f 
the  interesting  old  garden,  which  was  laid  out  in  the 
French  style,  in  a  succession  of  terraces  with  handsome 
flights  of  steps,  and  on  the  intermediat'O  plots  of  rich  detp 
mould  were  a  large  number  of  apple  and  pear  trees  <i 
great  age,  and  as  far  as  I  remember  all  of  French  nanir 
— among  others.  Pippins  (French,  Pepin),  Longuevillu, 
Jargonelle,  Auchan,  the  last  a  small  delicious  red  pear, 
which  was  never  fully  flavoured  till  November,  after  ii 
had  a  touch  of  frost.  Another  delicious  fruit  was  a 
beautiful  apple  called  the  Juniton  or  Jeanneton  (O*^'' 
sembling  in  taste  and  complexion,  though  much  smallt' 
in  size,  the  best  of  the  American  apples. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  vas 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  GooW. 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  mmy  inem- 
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bers  of  the  Assembly  and  others,  citizens  and  friends. 
I  was  specially  gratified  by  the  presence  of  about  1000 
children,  well  dressed,  apparently  all  in  high  health 
and  vigour,  attractive  in  their  persons,  and  who  seemed 
especially  gratified  by  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  the 
day.  I  took  occasion  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  to 
point  out  in  the  lower  part  of  the  garden  the  walls  of  a 
small  building,  which  had  apparently  been  erected  for  a 
little  chapel  or  oratory,  in  which  there  is  little  doubt, 
although  affirmed  only  by  tradition,  that  the  Treaty  of 
Union  in  1707  between  Scotland  and  England  was  signed. 
The  Union  was  most  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Scottish  people  as  the  surrender  of  their  ancient  nation- 
ality, so  much  so  that  it  was  deemed  safer  that  the 
Commissioners  should  retreat  to  the  small  chapel  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  garden,  in  which  their  signatures  were 
secretly  and  hurriedly  attached  to  the  important  docu- 
ment, from  which  all  must  admit,  there  being  no  "  Home 
£ulers  **  in  Scotland,  roost  important  permanent  benefits 
from  the  Union  have  accrued  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Some  yeai*a  ago  a  Free  church  was  erected  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ground,  close  to  the  south  back  of  the 
Canongate,  but  to  my  mind  the  architecture  is  of  a 
bizarre  and  fantastic  order.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Moray 
Church  congregation,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Beverend 
Walter  Glendinning,  an  earnest  labourer  and  most  accept- 
able minister. 

I  lament  the  destruction  of  this  most  interesting  old 
garden,  and  of  the  numerous  old  trees,  which  in  my 
young  days  yielded  large  supplies  of  delicious  fruit  And 
my  regret  also  is  great  at  the  removal  of  the  ancient 
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thorn,  generally  called  "  Qaeen  Mary's  Thoin.*'  Hus  tiee 
stood  in  the  upper  garden,  in  front  of  the  more  modem 
large  dwelling-bouse,  for  many  years  occupied  bj  mj 
uncle,  and  thereafter  by  my  father,  but  somewhat  to  the 
south-west  of  it  This  magnificent  thorn  was  freqnentlj 
visited  by  strangers,  and  much  admired  The  froit 
was  much  laiger  than  the  ordinary  "  haws,"  juicy  an^ 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  almost  the  size  of  a  cheny: 
the  tree  itself  could  scarcely  be  less  than  thirty  feet  is 
height,  and  the  foliage  was  thick  firom  the  veiygronsil 
upwards.  It  used  to  be  propagated  every  autamn  h 
layers,  and  probably  there  are  young  thorns  desoendeut 
from  the  parent  stem  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  feature,  alas  1  has  also  ceased  to  exist  lo  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  garden,  opposite  the  oratoiy  or  little 
chapel  referred  to,  and  rather  nearer  to  St  John  Street 
was  a  well  of  pure  water,  the  supply  of  which  never 
failed.  An  apple-tree  grew  there,  dose  to  which  stood 
the  figure  of  a  fisherman  in  stone,  with  a  fishing-icd. 
or  a  portion  of  it,  in  his  hand,  and  around  his  n€(i 
was  suspended  his  fishing-basket,  with  about  half « 
dozen  of  little  fishes  in  the  basket,  all  carved  in  stone. 
The  well  of  water  and  the  figure  of  the  fisheim^ 
one  and  all,  were  associated  in  our  young  minds;  and 
a  very  strong  attachment,  if  not  a  kind  of  idolstij, 
in  consequence  sprang  up,  for  whether  it  was  the  psf* 
ticular  apple,  the  fisherman  himself,  or  the  pure  water 
from  the  well,  each  in  turn  was  spoken  of  as  ''Fsteb, 
who  in  fact  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tutelaiy  go^ 
Bemembering  what  the  garden  was,  I  cannot  reconcile 
myself  to  its  destruction,  which  appears  to  me  to  bavs 
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been  an  act  of  VandaliBm — as  much  so  as  if  Holyiood 
House  had  been  gutted  or  been  converted  into  a  market 
or  hotel  The  Moray  House  garden,  by  stepping  it  yester* 
day  (June  22),  I  find  is  about  200  yards  long  by  60  broad, 
and  much  do  I  desire  that  its  most  deeply  interesting  and 
strongly  marked  features  had  been  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
grand  and  enduring  picture  of  a  portion  of  ancient  Edin- 
burgh — those  noble,  ancient  fruit-trees,  which  every  year 
were  laden  with  choice  fruit,  and  from  their  advanced  age 
were  objects  of  great  interest.  The  contents  of  the  ground 
cannot  have  been  less  than  2|  acres,  and  if  it  had  been  pre* 
served  with  its  antique  features,  and  nicely  kept,  it  would 
have  been  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  people 
of  Edinburgh  and  to  strangers  for  generations  to  come. 

As  we  cannot  recall  the  past,  let  us  be  thankful  for  what 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  I  earnestly  trust 
that  by  the  training  of  a  succession  of  accomplished 
teachers,  and  efficient  teaching  in  the  Normal  School,  an 
unspeakable  blessing  may  long  be  vouchsafed  to  the 
people  of  Scotland. 

As  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  State  considered  it  its 
duty  to  enact  laws  and  provide  means  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  the  following  sketch  of  the  recent  working 
of  the  large  Normal  School,  Moray  House,  may  not  be 
without  interest : — 

Several  thousands  of  teachers  have  been  already  trained, 
and  occupy  positions  of  great  usefulness.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe  there  have 
gone  out  not  fewer  than  100  per  annum,  qualified  by 
training  and  Government  certificate  for  the  charge  of 
elementary  schools. 


^ 
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As  the  course  extends  over  two  years,  about  200 
teachers  are  in  daily  attendance,  and  when  the  exteosidi 
of  the  new  buildings  shall  have  been  completed  tk 
number  will  probably  be  greater,  for  between  tiiiitj  ani 
forty,  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  have  k 
some  time  past  not  been  able  to  obtain  admission  owk 
to  want  of  accommodation. 

Of  the  male  students,  about  one-third  are  sent  to  tk 
Edinburgh  University  during  their  attendance  at  the 
Training  College.  The  practising  school  attached  to  tk 
College  furnishes  ample  means  for  the  practical  tiaink 
of  the  students  in  the  duties  of  their  profession.  Dtirui; 
last  session  it  was  attended  by  nearly  1100  schoIai8,wk 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  even  from  Leith  asi 
Portobello.  The  fees  which  the  managers  find  it  neces- 
sary to  charge,  in  order  to  the  thorough  efficiency  ei 
the  school,  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  familia  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  but  few  exceptiooi 
many  of  whom,  from  indiflference  and  their  degraded  pos 
tion,  doubtless  give  the  expensive  schooling  as  a  reasts 
for  their  neglect.  Contiguous  to  the  school  are  tiro 
houses  in  St.  John  Street,  where  about  fifty  of  the  female 
students,  having  no  relatives  in  Edinburgh,  are  boaidea 
at  a  small  cost  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  LaJj 
Superintendent  of  the  College. 

I  believe  that  one  object  which  the  late  Dr.  Candliii 
and  others  had  in  view  in  the  selection  of  Moray  House 
for  the  Normal  School  was  that  the  students  nught  be 
enabled  and  induced  to  undertake  missionaiy  work  mo^ 
the  sunken  masses  in  the  neighbourhood.  More  or  less 
has  this  been  accomplished.    A  Sabbath  morning 
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dren's  church  is  earned  on  by  the  students  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rector  and  Lady  Superintendent. 
About  200  boys  and  girls,  many  of  whom  have  been 
gathered  from  the  street,  have  formed  the  meeting  for 
some  years.  Until  recently,  when  the  School  Board's 
operations  rendered  them  unnecessary,  educational  classes 
also  were  taught  by  the  students,  and  greatly  prized  by 
working  boys,  whose  education  had  been  partially  or 
wholly  neglected.  No  fee  was  chained,  but  one  shilling 
was  deposited  by  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
which  was  forfeited  if  attendance  was  irregular,  the  for> 
feited  shillings  being  divided  among  the  "  regulars." 

J'idy  20. — I  have  this  day  had  great  pleasure  in  being 
present  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  various  classes, 
attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  parents  and  relatives  of 
the  pupils,  and  many  other  friends.  I  am  sure  that  all 
must  have  shared  in  the  feelings  of  admiration  of  the 
specimens  of  drawing  and  painting,  of  the  music,  attest- 
ing the  attainment  of  the  pupils  iu  the  various  classes, 
and  the  good  order  and  happiness  indicated  on  every 
countenance.  The  example  of  this  large  school  in  efficient 
operation  must  have  an  important  influence  as  an  example 
throughout  Scotland,  and  every  one  must  desire  its  con* 
tinned  usefulness. 


2  c 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  LIVINGSTONE  MEMORIAL. 


On  the  9th  of  June  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  No.  39  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  to  witness  the 
laying  of  the  memorial  stone  of  the  Livingstone  TrainiDg 
Institution.  Sir  John  M'Neill,  with  Lady  Emma  M'M 
and  a  numerous  company  of  friends  both  from  the  city 
and  county,  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Sir  John  M*Xeill. 
whose  eminent  services  to  the  State  are  well  known,  was 
called  to  preside,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Moffat,  th? 
father-in-law  of  the  lamented  missionary,  David  liTing- 
stone,  was  appropriately  selected  and  requested  to  perfom 
the  masonic  duty. 

The  history  of  this  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionaiy 
Society  is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  Society  is  destines, 
I  trust,  in  conjunction  with  similar  enterprises  in  ourovn 
and  other  countries,  to  have  a  laige  share  in  the  healing. 
comforting,  and  blessing  the  diseased  and  afflicted  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth. 

In  October  1848,  Dr.  Handy  side,  one  of  our  city  pra^ 
titioners,  now  lecturer  on  anatomy,  was  asked  by  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  numerous  Irish  in  Edinburgh  if  he  would 
kindly  visit  some  of  the  sick  poor.  In  a  spirit  of  earnest 
philanthropy  these  two  good  men  undertook  this  labour 
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of  love;  they  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
abodes  of  misery  and  woe  in  the  dark  "  closes  "  of  the 
Cowgate  and  Grassmarket,  and  mourned  alike  the  spiritual 
darkness  and  the  many  sorrows  of  those  destitute  wan- 
derers from  the  Sister  Isle. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  Christian  world 
has  never  realised  the  miglity  power  with  which  the  mis- 
sionary is  endowed  who  has  the  knowledge  and  practical 
skill  of  healing,  or  even  of  ministering  to  those  who  suffer 
from  the  diseases  of  the  body.  The  Divine  Founder  of 
the  Christian  religion  gave  commission  to  His  disciples  to 
"  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  "  heal  the  sick."  No 
deeper  feeling  of  gratitude  can  be  excited  than  that 
which  arises  towards  him  who,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
by  skilful  treatment  saves  a  beloved  object  from  the  jaws 
of  death.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  if  there  were  no 
pain  nor  disease  in  the  world  there  would  be  no  place 
nor  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues 
of  brotherly-kindness  and  sympathy  which  bind  man  to 
his  brother  man  throughout  the  globe,  and  is  the  one 
great  solvent  of  the  natural  hardness  and  selfishness  of 
the  human  heart.  I  remember  an  illustration  of  this 
deeply-seated  feeling,  as  expressed  in  the  hyperbolical 
language  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  Chinese  town  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  had  been  smitten  by  a]Mhahnia 
of  a  severe  type,  but  which  had  been  greatly  relieved, 
if  not  subdued,  by  the  skill  and  care  of  the  Christian 
healer,  in  this  case  a  band  of  American  Medical  mis- 
sionaries accomplished  in  the  healing  art,  to  whom  an 
address  of  thankfulness  had  been  conveyed  in  some  such 
terms  as  the  following : — 
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"  We  assure  you,  Sir,  that  our  warmest  thanks  to  yn 
will  be  engraved  an  our  hearts  and  livers  to  the  ke<: 
genemtions." 

Following  the  kind  and  earnest  exertions  of  Dr.  Haniiy. 
side  and  Mr.  MacMenamy,  the  hopes  of  the  early  fiieDi^ 
of  Uie  cause  have  not  been  disappointed.  Month  ly 
month  the  attendance  at  the  dispensary  increased,  andlar> 
numbers  of  a  class  otherwise  unapproachable  wereieacli>^: 
and  brought  under  the  sound  of  the  Grospel,  and  tLi:^ 
from  time  to  time  there  were  cheering  indications  that 
the  blessing  of  God  rested  on  the  work  of  the  missioE 
Thirty-three  students,  some  of  whom  were  medi:^ 
students,  seven  of  them  missionary  students,  asskc>i 
Dr.  Handyside  in  the  work, — ^a  large  number  of  the.rf 
gentlemen  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  him  for  tkt; 
opportunities  which  they  had  enjoyed,  and  for  the  whole- 
some influence  which  he  exercised  upon  them. 

The  attendance  of  patients  had  so  increased  that  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  more  commodious  premises. 

A  building  in  the  Cowgate,  No.  39,  formerly  and  k 
many  years  a  *'  whisky-shop,"  was  observed  by  Dr. 
Handyside,  in  passing,  to  have  a  board  upon  it,  vith  tbf 
words  "  To  Let."  Dr.  Handyside  went  in,  saw  that  with  % 
little  outlay  the  premises  could  be  made  most  soitabk 
and  that  the  publican  was  willing  to  give  up  business 
Satisfactory  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  at  Whitsunday  1^5^ 
the  premises  were  opened  as  a  medical  mission  and  di^ 
pensary.  The  students  represent  every  Evangelical  deno- 
mination. Episcopalian,  Established  Church,  Free  Churcli. 
United  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Bap- 
tist— a  striking  evidence  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Society. 
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The  work  goes  on  increasing  both  in  interest  and  extent. 
Daring  1876  upwards  of  8C00  new  cases  were  registered, 
including  2215  patients  visited  and  treated  at  their  own 
homes,  and  every  year  shows  an  increase. 

I  have  taken  these  details  ftom  the  last  ''Quarterly 
Paper,  May  1877,  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionaiy 
Society,"  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  excel- 
lent superintendent,  the  Kev.  John  Lowe,  F.It.C.S. 

Every  one  must  rejoice  that  in  kingdoms  and  islands  so 
many  avenues  have  been  opened  up  to  the  Christian 
medical  missionary,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  the  labours  and  life- 
sacrifice  of  David  Livingstone,  that  chief  of  missionaries 
in  modem  history,  may  issue  in  an  earnest  and  judicious 
continuance  of  his  labours  on  behalf  of  down-trodden 
Africa,  in  the  extinction  of  the  accursed  slave  traffic,  in 
the  extension  of  commerce,  education,  and  civilisation, 
and  mutual  and  growing  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vast  continent  so  long  sealed  and 
closed,  but  now,  as  we  trust,  to  be  opened  up  and 
rendered  accessible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  earnest  and  admirable  agents 
who  have  been  appointed  by  the  followers  of  Living- 
stone and  Moflat  to  befriend  the  tribes  and  do  them 
good,  accredited,  as  I  trust  they  may  be,  by  our  own 
Government,  will  in  a  few  years,  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  work  a  mighty  change  in  effecting  the 
deliverance  of  the  African  race  from  the  bloodshed  and 
horrid  cruelty  with  which  for  many  centuries  their  great 
continent  has  been  stained  and  desolated. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  what  is  one  of  the  most  in«- 
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teiesting  of  the  antiquities  of  old  Edinboigh,  m,  vj 
Magdalen  Chapel,  a  curious  relic  of  the  sixteenth  centiiiy 
belonging  to  the  corporation  of  Hammermen.  This  cb^^l 
was  erected  before  the  Seformation,  about  1550,  bv  i 
pious  citizen,  Michael  Macquhan,  and  Janet  Bhynd  lii^ 
widow,  whose  tomb  is  shown  in  the  floor.  In  a  kr^ 
compartment  at  the  top  of  a  window  are  the  arms  c: 
Mary  of  Guise,  Queen-Begent  at  the  time  when  i^ 
chapel  was  built.  The  arms  of  Macquhan  and  his  r> 
are  also  to  be  seen.  When  the  distinguished  refon&r: 
John  Craig  returned  to  Scotland,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-four  years,  he  preached  for  some  time  in  tiij 
chapel  in  the  Latin  language,  to  a  select  congregation  f 
the  learned,  being  unable  from  long  disuse  to  speak  in 
his  own  vernacular.  This  divine  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed colleague  to  John  Knox,  and  is  distinguished  in 
history  for  having  refused  to  publish  the  banns  betvee 
Queen  Mary  and  Bothwell,  and  also  for  having  written 
the  National  Covenant  in  1589.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
also  that  the  body  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  after  his  execs- 
tion,  June  1686,  was  deposited  in  this  place  to  wait  ri 
it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  family  burying-place  ai 
Kilmun. 

This  chapel  with  some  of  the  adjoining  property  passw 
from  the  occupancy  of  Hammermen  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Protestant  Institute  of  Scotiand  in  May  1858,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  as  & 
Training  Institution  and  Dispensary.  There  is  httlt^ 
doubt  that  the  building  was  dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalene 
as  a  Maison  Bieu,  a  home  for  the  pilgrim,  the  poor,  or 
the  orphan.    The  date  of  the  founding  of  this  hospitsi 
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cannot  be  asceilained,  bnt  in  1503  Michael  Macquhan 
left  seven  hundred  pounds  "for  the  supplement  of  the 
edifice  of  the  Magdalen  Chapel,  and  sustentation  of  several 
poor  men  who  should  continually  there  put  forth  their 
prayers  to  Almighty  God." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  Janet  Bhynd  or 
Macquhan's  will  to  show  how  she  proposed  the  carrying 
out  of  her  bequest : — "  And  has  dedicate  the  samen  to  the 
name  of  Marie  Magdalen,  and  has  foundit  the  said 
chaplain  and  seven  poor  for  to  give  their  continual 
prayers  unto  Qod  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  our  most 
illustrious  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
my  said  umquhile  husband's  soul  and  mine/'  There 
hangs  in  the  chapel  now  a  very  old  iron  basket-hilted 
sword,  which  may  have  been  used  by  the  guard  or  tyler. 
It  appears  that  no  women,  however  miserable,  were  ad- 
mitted. **  After  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  said  seven  poor, 
and  every  one  of  them,  shall  immediately  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  five  times,  and  the  Angelical  Salutation  fifty 
times,  and  the  Belief  of  the  Apostles  once  in  the  day,  and 
they  shall  repeat  the  two  Psalms  that  are  called  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  before  completing  of  their  dinner  and 
refection  at  twelve  hours." 

Above  the  gateway  are  the  arms  of  the  Hammermen 
incorporated  with  those  of  Macquhan,  boldly  relieved  with 
the  legend — **  He  that  hath  pitie  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  will  recompense  him  that  he  hath 
given*' — Pro.  xix,  vers.  xvii.     1553. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  these  somewhat .  minute 
details  of  the  ancient  Magdalen  Chapel  and  of  the  pro- 
posed Memorial  to  Livingstone  because  a  large  concourse 
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of  Christian  Presbyterians  from  both  sides  of  Uie  Atk: 
is  at  this  time  assembled  in  Edinbuigh,  bearing  in  the 
hearts/ 1  doubt  not,  feelings  of  peace  and  good-will  tc>^ 
men,  while  the  desolating  and  bloody  war  is  raging  b  tit 
east  of  Europe.  May  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  pre^r. 
our  rulers  and  the  people  from  participation  in  the wh!- 
sale  bloodshed  and  cruelty  in  which  these  barbar  ' 
nations  are  involved  ! 

Preserved  as  our  United  ELingdom  has  so  long  Iv-r. 
from  its  insular  position  irom  similar  honors,  and  as  u 
abode  and  shrine  of  constitutional  liberty,  it  is  surely  j 
duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  means  to  make  kcvi». 
if  not  by  precept  at  least  by  example,  the  fonndati.:- 
upon  which  our  happiness  and  safety  as  a  natioii  i^ 
founded,  and  which  we  trust  are  to  be  transmitted  un- 
impaired to  our  latest  posterity.  Sad  it  is  to  ooota- 
plate  how  powerfully  the  Prince  of  Darkness  rules  c-v^ 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  this  earth.  Let  us  not  liif 
ever  despond  or  despair,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Him  vh : 

• 

we  profess  to  follow,  who  came  to  earth  not  to  dest  y 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,  with  deep  thankfulne^  1^  ' 
our  long-continued  preservation,  let  it  be  the  earnest  ain 
and  desire  of  all  in  authority,  whether  in  Church  or  SUt^^ 
to  carry  out  in  practice  the  sublime  apostolic  precepts  v^ 
the  12  th  chapter  of  the  Bomans,  concluding  with  tb^ 
encouraging  assurance,  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil  ^•"' 
overcome  evil  with  good." 

The  Livingstone  Memorial  is  an  institution  which  li 
eminently  fitted  to  prove  a  great  blessing  in  enlistinif  ^'-^ 
aid  and  sympathy  of  Christians  of  all  denominations  as^ 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  society  in  the  promotion  of  t^^^ 
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great  result.  It  is  intended  in  the  month  of  December 
next  that  a  bazaar  shall  be  held  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
promotion  of  this  great  cause,  combining  the  education 
and  training  of  medical  missionaries,  qualified  to  heal  the 
sick  and  minister  to  the  afflicted  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  My  youngest  daughter,  who  has  been  for  twelve 
years  an  invalid,  is  carrying  on  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  invalids  of  all  classes  and  ages,  with  the  view 
of  having  a  stall  at  the  bazaar  exclusively  for  work  done 
by  them,  many  of  whom  are  heartily  engaged  in  the  need- 
ful preparations. 

A  benevolent  lady  in  Dublin,  herself  a  great  sufferer, 
has  for  some  years  taken  a  lively  interest  in  this  class.  I 
cannot  call  it  a  society,  as  the  members,  who  are  almost 
all  confined  to  bed,  can  never  meet  on  earth,  but  the 
excellent  Irish  lady  is  the  medium  of  communication 
through  a  little  leaflet,  containing  notices  of  their  in- 
dividual experience,  each  person  being  distinguished  by 
a  special  number.  Every  one  must  rejoice  in  the  inter- 
change of  interest  and  sympathy  thus  created  among  a 
class  isolated  from  the  world  and  unknown  for  ever  per- 
sonally to  one  another,  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
number  of  those  thus  affectionately  nunistered  to  is  now 
several  hundreds,  and  is  necessarily  increasing  as  their 
names  and  homes  are  gradually  discovered. 

It  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  halfpenny  postage  that 
this  isolated  class  is  privileged  thus  to  share  in  mutual 
and  widely  extended  sympathy,  the  interchange  of  which 
is  doubtless  most  precious  and  consolatory. 
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Jvly  6,  1877. — A  notable  example  of  the  power  J  2 
minority  has  occurred  in  the  people's  House  of  ParlkmtL: 
of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  this  very  week,  in  the  sew 
of  victories  achieved  by  five  or  six  Irish  members.  Tin 
fight  was  waged  throughout  the  whole  night  betve^ 
the  2d  and  3d  July,  and  was  won  by  the  few  "  Uniw 
Irishmen."  This  gallant  little  party  appears  to  b^ 
literally  adopted  as  their  mode  of  action  the  maxio 
of  the  Boman  general,  "Divide  et  impera"  for  it  f^ 
by  "  dividing'*  ad  infinitum  that,  after  fighting  thrc^jn 
the  night,  they  retired  at  the  breakfast  hoar  \h^ 
from  the  field.  This  unhappy  fray  might  perhaps  havr 
been  avoided  if  the  Government  had  civilly  answered  tl:^ 
question  put  by  one  of  the  Irish  members,  "  If  tktiv 
was  to  be  no  provision  in  Ireland  for  a  Volunteer  foitt' 
in  place  of  its  having  been  received  with  indifference,  0: 
at  least  had  met  with  no  response.  The  Secretaij's^ 
War  was  quite  entitled  to  say  that  questions  of  poli5 
were  not  admissible  at  the  time  when  the  House  ^^ 
voting  money  for  the  public  service,  but  I  think  he  mig- 
wisely  have  intimated  that  if  notice  was  given  of  a  qo^ 
tion  on  the  subject  in  the  usual  manner,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  answer  it  at  the  proper  time.  Possibly"^ 
soft"  or  civil  answer  might  have  turned  away  or  f^ 
vented  the  ebullition  of  wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
the  remembrance  I  have  of  the  beneficial  results  to  which 
I  have  referred  at  page  220,  the  issue  of  which  was  tk 
speedy  passing  of  an  Act  for  "  the  better  protbctios  of 
Her  Majesty's  Crown  and  Government  in  Ibeum' 
in  1848,  a  measure  somewhat  similar  in  title,  merely 
substituting  for  "  Ireland,"  "  England  "  or  "  FarHment," 
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with  an  alteration,  if  needful,  of  the  standing  orders, 
would  have  been  of  great  value  on  the  recent  occasion, 
with  the  view  of  the  better  securing  the  order,  decorum, 
and  despatch  of  business  in  Parliament  The  Speaker, 
who  was  supported  in  this  case  by  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  members  of  the  House,  ought  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  promptly  suppressing  all 
attempts  to  obstruct  Parliament  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  to  the  nation. 

Even  in  peaceful  times  much  precious  time  might  be 
saved,  always  wasted  in  the  early  part  of  each  session, 
and  followed  in  the  later  portion  either  by  injudicious 
huny,  or  the  abandonment  of  measures  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  not  merely  for  one  session,  but  some« 
times  almost  for  a  generation,  and  especially,  as  a  rule, 
those  relating  to  Scotland. 


Since  the  beginning  of  July,  a  large  assemblage  of 
delegates  of  various  Presbyterian  Churches  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  has  been  held  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  and  which  has  created  great  interest  among 
all  classes  of  Christians.  I  think  it  must  be  universally 
conqeded  that  the  doctrines  of  this  large  and  important 
class  of  Christians,  in  teaching  men  to  "  fear  Qod "  and 
"  honour  the  Queen,''  and  in  impressing  upon  all  a  sense  of 
tlieir  obligations  as  subject  not  only  to  an  earthly  sovereign 
but  a  higher  power,  are  eminently  conducive  to  the  secu- 
rity of  good  government  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  meeting,  I  am  well  assured,  has  been  highly  prized 
by  the  delegates  and  members  of  Evangelical  Churches 
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who  have  been  attracted  to  Edinbuigh  upon  ti»  w^:- 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

All  men  who  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  sound  n 
stable  civil  government,  the  cultivatidn  of  the  an? : 
peace,  the  promotion  of  education,  a  friendly  inteio.  .> 
with  "  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dweU/'  mast,  I  di: 
bid  God-speed  to  all  men,  of  whatever  oountnr  or  cb 
whose  labours  and  example  are  of  the  highest  ral^ 
the  human  race. 


It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  I  record  the  decei-^ 
my  dear  friend  and  brother-in-law  the  Reverend  &'• 
Menzies,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Hoddam  in  I^>' 
friesshire,  to  which  charge  he  was  ordained  in  \^^^ 
nearly  forty-three  years  ago.    Dr.  Menzies  obtaind^ 
gold  medal  in  1816  in  the  class  of  Mr.  Pillans,  Ee; 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  presenUi: 
of  which  I  was  a  witness,  although  I  was  not  at  - 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Menzies  at  the  time.    He  afterw'-- 
resided  much  in  Germany,  and  translated  and  pa^l^'^ 
works  of  not  a  few  eminent  divines,  Tholuck  and  ot: : 
which  were  highly  appreciated. 

Dr.  Menzies  in  the  end  of  January  1873  went  ' 
train  one  dark  night  from  Annan  to  Thombill  y^-'- 
the  train  stopped,  the  reverend  gentleman,  believing '£ 
the  station  was  reached,  hastily  left  the  carriage,  i^^- 
fell  heavily  down  a  steep  bank.  His  thigh-bone  ^^' 
fractured ;  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Hoj?"- 
where  he  remained  for  about  four  months,  and  recti^  • 
<rreat  and  uuintennittinsr  kindness  from  Dr.  aji^  *^' 
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HoggaiL  In  the  end  of  May  I  went  to  Thomhill  in  my 
own  cairiage  from  Edinbuigh  in  order  to  convey  my  dear 
friend  to  his  own  manse,  via  Dumfries.  The  journey,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  was  accomplished  in 
four  and  a  half  hours,  with  great  comfort,  including  a  rest 
of  nearly  two  hours  at  Dumfries,  and  I  well  remember 
the  gladness  of  many  of  his  parishioners  as  we  approached 
the  manse  of  Hoddam,  who  came  out  to  meet  their  re- 
spected and  beloved  pastor  upon  the  return  to  liis  home. 
Dr.  Menzies  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  agreeable 
of  men,  but  was  heavily  aiHicted  by  repeated  bereave* 
ments  of  children  of  high  promise,  and  the  very  sudden 
death  of  his  wife,  two  years  previous  to  his  own  removal 
on  the  6th  of  July  1877.  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  July  1867,  accompanied  by  my  nephew  Mr.  Wfe 
J.  Menzies,  W.S.,  my  younger  son  Jolm  James,  and  b 
friend  Mr.  Walter  B.  Blaikie,  I  embarked  at  liveipoolfe 
the  United  States  in  the  steam-ship  *  Cuba,'  and  ate* 
pleasant  voyage,  although  for  some  days  in  dense  f<^^'^ 
excessive  cold — caused,  I  believe,  by  proximity  to  nvm- 
ous  icebergs — we  reached  Halifax,  N.S.,  early  on  the  mon- 
ing  of  the  15th,  where  we  spent  four  or  five  hours  beb 
any  of  the  people  were  visible,  and  arrived  at  Boston  oi 
the  16th.  From  Boston  we  proceeded  to  New  York,^^ 
after  a  stay  'of  some  days  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  ^^ 
visiting  the  magnificent  Central  Park,  the  public  b* 
ings,  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city 
and  the  large  and  admirable  paper-mills  at  Patersos^ 
about  twenty  miles  from  New  York,  belonging  ^o  ^^■ 
Butler,  we  spent  a  charming  day  with  friends  in  * 
beautiful  campagne  in  Long  Island,  and  proceeded  br 
rail  during  the  night  to  Washington.  We  called  at  the 
White  House,  and  left  our  cards  for  the  President,  anfl 
afterwards  visited  the  Capitol,  a  noble  building  in  a  coni- 
manding  situation.  We  also  went  into  the  Court  Hotise. 
where  the  trial  of  a  gentlemanly  young  man,  Svrrs^  ^ 
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proceeding,  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  President 
Lincoln.  I  believe  be  was  acquitted.  There  was  a  great 
want  of  solemnity  in  the  proceedings.  There  was  no 
official  costume.  The  bench  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  on 
a  higher  level  than  the  court,  and  the  barristers,  and  I 
believe  the  Judges  also,  were  in  their  ordinary  morning 
dresses.  On  our  return  we  remained  three  days  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where  we  received  great  kindness  from  the 
well-known  and  ezceUent  Mr.  Geoige  H.  Stuart,  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  but  American  by  adoption.  I  after- 
wards went  to  Massachusetts  from  New  York,  and  spent 
two  days  near  Springfield  among  the  numerous  paper- 
mills  upon  the  vast  Connecticut  river,  the  dam-dike 
across  which  at  the  Hadley  Falls  is,  I  believe,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  fall  not  less 
than  fifteen  feet  The  water-power  here  is  enormous  in 
amount,  and  is  supplied  from  a  common  lade  or  con- 
duit, from  which  it  is  diverted  in  quantity  or  volume 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  several  factories. 
The  paper-mills  are  of  admirable  construction,  and  of 
great  power.  I  met  with  great  kindness,  especially 
from  Mr.  Carew  and  his  family.  We  left  New  York 
on  the  1st  of  August,  in  one  of  the  magnificent  float- 
ing palaces  on  the  Hudson,  crowded  with  passengers, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  on  its  four  or  five  decks 
several  hundred  travellers  with  separate  sleeping  berths. 
A  gentleman  on  board  came  up  to  me,  remarking,  "  Sir,  I 
see  you  are  from  the  old  country."  I  dined  with  him,  his 
wife  and  son,  and  received  much  valuable  information,  as 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  scenery  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  history  of  the  country.    I  received  a 
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pressing  invitation  to  visit  him  in  New  York,  but  took- 
to  enable  me  to  accept  it.  He  told  me  that  his  name  ?i' 
Churchill,  that  his  ancestors  had  left  England  aboat  Vf. 
years  previously,  and  that  he  believed  that  he  vjl^  ;: 
cousin  or  connection  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  m  - 
Math  many  instances  of  the  strong  attachment  to  ihe't.: 
country,"  notwithstanding  their  Bepublican  constituti  t 
and  education,  and  absence  of  rank  and  state.  A  str.r 
regard  was  expressed,  and  a  desire  as  earnestly  entertainer 
for  a  continuance  of  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britaii 

I  had  carried  with  me  numerous  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, including  some  from  our  own  Government,  but  t'io 
where  these  were  wanting  it  made  no  difference,  y- 
kindness  and  civility  I  met  with  everywhere  and  on  every 
occasion. 

After  spending  a  day  and  a  half  at  Saratoga,  my  objei: 
being  to  see  American  life  at  the  springs,  where  are  hundreds 
of  American  ladies,  in  the  enormous  boaiding-hoasef. 
elegantly  and  even  gorgeously  apparelled,  I  went  on  ■': 
train,  and  rejoined  my  party  at  Eochester,  which  we  1^^ 
for  Niagara  on  Monday,  5th  August.  We  reached  tte 
Monteagle  Hotel  about  three  p.m.  From  its  windows  re 
could  see  the  mighty  avalanche  of  water,  and  hear  it-^ 
roar,  though  about  three  miles  off.  Mr.  Blaikie  and  1 5^- 
off  on  foot  m  the  evening  to  visit  the  falls,  but  owing  to  th^ 
winding  of  the  road  and  the  darkness  it  was  difBcult  t<> 
find  them,  for  the  sound  of  the  water  being  alternately  on 
our  right  and  our  left,  we  had  some  trouble  and  delay  in 
reaching  the  far-famed  and  wondrous  scene.  The  follo'^' 
ing  day  was  spent  at  Niagara,  partly  in  a  boat  and  sojik'- 
times  close  to  and  under  the  falls.     For  some  time  I  ^^ 
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unable  to  reslise  the  inunensity  of  the  features  of  the 
scene,  but  these  were  gradually  made  manifest  &om 
the  American  aa  well  as  the  British  territoiy.  We 
came  on  in  the  afternoon  to  Hamilton,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
having  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  by  rail  on  the  magni- 
ficent suspension  bridge,  and  passed  through  a  rich, 
beautiful,  and  highly  cultivated  country,  occupied  in  a 
great  measure  by  Scotsmen  by  birth  or  extraction.  We 
remained  for  two  or  three  days  with  our  kind  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gillespie,  the  latter  a  daughter  of 
Mrs,  Gillespie  of  Sunnyside,  the  sister  of  my  dear  wife. 
Their  residence  is  on  a  hill  probably  at  least  150  feet 
above  Hamilton,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  the 
view  of  Leith  and  the  Firth  of  Forth  from  the  Calton 
Hill.  After  being  two  days  at  Hamilton,  we  went  on 
by  train  in  a  commodious  sleeping  car  to  Detroit,  and 
thence  to  Chicsgo,  that  vast  city,  called  into  existence 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871, 
since  then  rapidly  rebuilt  in  still  greater  magnificence, 
and  containing  now,  I  believe,  300,000  inhabitants.  The 
heat  during  our  journey  was  intense,  but  great  relief  was 
obtained  by  the  abundant  supply  of  ice  carried  on  the 
cars. 

After  remaining  at  Chicago  for  three  days,  we  went  by 
rail  to  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  thence  by  steamer  and 
afterwards  by  rail  through  apparently  a  primeval  forest  of 
pines,  with  great  quantities  of  "  blaeberries  "  (Anglui,  bil- 
berries), to  gather  which  many  of  the  passengers  issued  from 
the  carriages,  with  the  sanction  of,  and  accompanied  by, 
guards  and  drivers.    Nearly  the  whole  staff  were  engaged 
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probably  for  half  an  hour  in  gathering  abundance  of  > 
fruit  We  remained  at  Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior,  l 
night,  a  pretty  village,  since  then  destroyed  by  fiie,  c 
which  an  extensive  trade  in  the  various  prodoctioDs  oft:' 
country  was  carried  on.  Immense  quantities  of  M  i^i 
caught  in  the  lake,  many  of  them  of  species  quite  ner- 
us,  and  of  great  beauty.  From  Marquette  we  came  iii 
steamer  to  Sault  St.  Marie,  where  the  vast  river  issu^ 
from  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  course  of  a  mile  or  t"" 
descends  through  what  are  called  ''the  Bapids."  ^^ 
remained  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  most  comfortable  V: 
humble  hotel  at  the  Sault  or  Saute  (Leap),  and  crossed^; 
a  little  boat  into  Canada,  the  river  being  here  about  i 
mile  wide.  We  also  landed  upon  an  island  of  consider 
able  extent,  covered  with  wood  in  a  state  of  nature,  aii 
found,  I  believe,  every  description  of  fruit  that  grows  is 
our  gardens  at  home,  but  quite  wild  and  without  tb^ 
slightest  cultivation — ^peaches,  plums,  cherries,  appl<i^ 
pears,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  other  species.  We  ^ 
descended  the  Rapids  twice  in  a  boat,  on  one  occasioa  i- 
company  with  an  ancient  Indian  chief,  whom  ve  ^^ 
visited  in  his  humble  wigwam  close  to  the  river  on  & 
American  side.  I  must  say  that  I  considered  the  descent ' 
the  Bapids  a  veiy  dangerous  experiment.  In  our  cotu's^ 
we  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  our  tiny  to 
being  driven  with  violence  upon  rocks  near  or  above  tb 
surface  of  the  torrent,  and  our  safety  depended  eiitii«'J 
upon  the  quickness  of  perception,  steadiness,  and  sagaci? 
of  the  Canadian  in  the  bow  of  our  boat,  who  by  the  oar 
in  his  hands  warded  off  successive  collisions.  If  we  W 
been  capsized  by  one  of  these,  I  am  convinced,  i^'^ 
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the  excessive  rapidity  of  the  river,  and  the  distance 
from  the  shore,  that  death  must  have  been  the  issue 
to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  party.  From  Sault  St.  Marie 
we  descended  the  river  by  a  steamer,  and  reached 
Mackinaw,  quite  an  Indian  village,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan.  During  the  few  hours  that  we  spent  at  Mac- 
kinaw there  was  a  storm  of  lightning  and  thunder  on 
a  far  grander  scale  than  I  had  ever  witnessed  in  Europe. 
From  Mackinaw  we  embarked  on  Saturday  evening  in 
a  steamer  for  Samia,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  distance  must  be  fully  250  miles,  and  was  performed 
in  about  twenty-four  hours,  or  rather  less.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  our  voyage  we  were  wholly  out 
of  sight  of  land  in  every  direction.  There  appeared 
however  signs  of  an  immense  commerce  on  this  great 
inland  sea,  for  I. counted  repeatedly  as  many  as  100  sail 
within  sight  at  the  same  time.  We  returned  by  rail  to 
Hamilton,  and  saw  at  different  places  between  "  Paris " 
and  "London,"  not  far  from  the  line,  numerous  traces 
of  the  oil-springs  fiom  which  vast  supplies  have  been 
obtained  both  on  British  and  American  territory.  After 
parting  with  our  companion,  Mr.  Menries,  at  Hamilton, 
who  required  to  revisit  New  York,  and  a  short  stay  with 
our  friends  at  Hamilton,  the  rest  of  the  party  embarked 
in  a  crowded  steamer  for  Montreal  We  stopped  at 
Toronto  for  two  hours,  and  greatly  admired  the  public 
buildings,  wide  streets,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
churches  and  other  buildings,  and  had  great  enjoyment  in 
our  passage  through  the  Thousand  Islands  before  reaching 
Montreal,  a  magnificent  city,  with  its  wonderful  and 
beautiful  bridge,  two  miles  in  length,  across  the  St. 
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Lawrence.  From  Montreal  we  proceeded  in  a  steamer:: 
Quebec  by  night,  and  afterwards  droye  to  the  tills  of 
Montmorency,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  which  were  vtS 
worth  a  visit.  We  afterwards,  on  a  steamer,  visited  & 
Saguenay,  a  branch  of  the  estnary  of  the  St  IavTeQ.'& 
The  scenery  is  very  grand,  and  put  me  very  muci  i: 
mind  of  some  of  the  fiords  of  Norway,  though  the  hefcb 
of  the  mountains  and  the  scenes  in  Norway  are  far  vm 
impressive  that  what  I  saw  on  the  Saguenay. 

On  returning  to  Quebec  we  remained  for  a  day  ortT\ 
and  left  the  city  on  Saturday  the  31st  of  August  in  thi 
Allan  steamer  '  Hibernian.'  There  was  a  large  numlK!' 
of  bishops  and  other  divines  on  board,  on  their  w  to 
attend  the  great  Pan- Anglican  Conference  at  Lunbetl! 
in  1867.  The  sailors  told  us  when  we  embarked  tht 
we,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be  sure  to  ha^f* 
storm,  and  that  certainly  was  our  lot,  for  when  t^ 
were  100  or  150  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  wevew 
exposed  to  a  fearful  hurricane.  The  skylight  was  shiveiea 
to  fragments  by  the  force  of  a  wave,  and  the  saloon  va3 
at  once  filled  knee-deep  with  water.  We  had  got  i^^'^ 
the  "  trough  of  the  sea,"  but  a  very  slight  change  aftervari^ 
in  steering  the  vessel  was  the  means  of  our  compfe^r 
the  voyage  in  comparative  comfort.  We  had  a  ple^^^ 
sail  along  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  arrived  at  Movu*^ 
at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle  on  Monday  evening,  the  ^ 
September,  from  which  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  IttooitJ. 
who  proceeded  in  the  '  Hibernian  *  to  liverpool]  ^^ 
steamed  up  to  LondondeiTy,  where  we  spent  the  follow"? 
day  chiefly  in  the  magnificent  Magee  College  and  i« 
capacious  grounds,  and  reached  Edinburgh  on  ^ednes- 
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day  the  11th,  highly  delighted  with  all  that  we  had 
seen  during  our  transit  over  about  one-fourth  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  for  Marquette  on  Lake  Superior 
is  nearly  90  degrees  west  longitude.  We  had  the  happi- 
ness to  find  our  various  families  and  friends  all  in  good 
health,  and  certainly  received  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  countrymen  would  visit 
the  United  States,  even  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  in 
number  of  the  Americans  who  come  in  multitudes  every 
summer  to  Europe.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Americans  and  their  country,  when  acquired  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  would  promote  and  cement  an 
"entente  cot^diaU"  which  would  greatly  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  both  nations  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


ANAKCHY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMON& 


I  HAVE  always  cherished  the  highest  admiration  of  t^^ 
British  Constitution,  believing  that  Parliamentaiy  Go- 
vernment under  a  limited  monarchy  has  proved  to  \k 
eminently  adapted,  from  our  long  and  happy  expenecar 
in  the  past,  to  meet  every  exigency  to  which  the  na*^- 
might  be  exposed,  and  to  preserve  to  us  a  continuance  a 
those  blessings  and  privileges  which,  under  Providence 
and  throughout  so  many  ages,  we  have  been  pemuttedV' 
enjoy. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  amazement  that,  from  vte 
has  occurred  in  the  House  of  Conmions  since  the  he^ 
ning  of  July,  my  faith  has  been  rudely  shaken,  for  i. 
appears  that  a  very  small  section  of  honourable  oQ- 
refractory  members  from  Ireland,  not  exceeding  seven  u 
number,  have  exercised  a  power  which  it  appears  tm 
the  forms  or  forbearance  of  the  House  has  enabled  theS' 
to  use,  namely,  to  strike  work  themselves  and  compe 
other  members  of  the  House  to  an  enforced  and  prolonged 
anarchy. 

In  the  course  of  twelve  years'  experience  in  the  no^ 
of  Commons  I  have  witnessed  several  instances  oi  i^ 
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vidoals  who  had  uttered  offensive  and  therefore  unpar- 
liamentary expressions  in  referring  to  other  members,  but 
who  were  obliged  at  once,  when  called  upon,  and  had  the 
good  sense  to  retract  and  apologise. 

Mr.  Speaker  wisely  allows  great  latitude  in  the  use 
of  language;  but  the  moment  that  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety have  been  passed,  he  rises  in  his  chair,  thereby 
intimating  that  he  desires  and  may  require  the  support 
of  the  House.  The  offending  member  would  at  once  be 
called  to  order,  and  be  obliged  to  express  his  regret,  and 
withdraw  the  offensive  imputations,  failing  which,  his 
person  would  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms,  fix)m  whose  custody  he  could  not  escape  without 
considerable  delay,  heavy  fees,  and  the  especial  consent 
of  the  House,  which  he  had,  in  one  of  its  members, 
insulted  and  offended.  This  has  invariably  proved  a 
most  wholesome  and  powerful  security  for  the  decorous 
conduct  of  members,  and  the  conciliatory  manner  in 
which  objections  to  particular  measures  are  generally  met 
by  the  Government,  or  private  members  who  have  them 
in  charge,  with  the  view  of  rendering  them  acceptable, 
has  for  long  impressed  me  that  our  House  of  Commons 
was  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  whereby  the  smoothness 
and  despatch  of  legislation  are  materially  promoted. 

A  certain  jurist,  I  forget  his  name  at  the  moment, 
defines  "  Treason"  as  ''  a  conspiracy  against  the  common- 
wealth/' Our  beloved  Sovereign  is  by  law  and  the  con- 
stitution protected  in  the  discharge  of  her  regal  functions 
from  the  annoyance  or  dictation  of  her  subjects ;  assuredly 
the  other  two  states  of  the  realm  are  equally  entitled  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  a  similar  immunity. 


I  know  not  whether  any  expressions  which  majbr: 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  ''  obstructiye*'  membeis  woiik 
have  been  deemed  by  the  Speaker  to  be  in  their  tenL- 
**  disorderly/'  but  I  contend  that  the  systematic  divaztk 
and  preventing  one  of  the  States  of  the  realm  i&  "1-. 
exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions  is  of  the  esseD:^ 
of  "  conspiracy  against  the  common  weal,"  and  as  see 
I  believe  it  would  be  held  to  be  treasonable  byanjjsiy 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Government  and  the  House  on  a  recent  oco- 
sion  appear  to  me  to  have  shown  apathy  or  vani  i 
courage  very  ill  fitted  to  the  emei^ncy.  One  of  4- 
numberless  motions  for  "  reporting  progress "  shoal: 
have  been  supported,  not  opposed,  by  the  GoveiniB^-- 
in  order  that  the  Speaker  might  have  officially  bee: 
informed  that  no  "  progress "  had  been  made,  nor  «j 

• 

likely  to  be  made,  owing  to  the  continued  perveisn 
of  the  obstructive  members ;  and  upon  this  being  ^ 
ported,  the  Speaker  should  have  solemnly  warned  te 
gentlemen  of  the  danger  of  their  course.  After  siki 
warning  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Speaker,  supportel 
by  the  whole  House,  six  or  seven  excepted,  it  won.*- 
if  disregarded,  have  made  the  Irish  gentlemen  amenable 
to  grave  ulterior  proceedings,  for  the  House  has  occa- 
sionally exercised  the  power  of  expelling  members  foc^ 
the  House,  and  would  surely  be  justified  in  either  remoT- 
ing  the  few  obstructives,  or  in  suspending  them  for  ^ 
time  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

The  conduct  of  these  Irish  members  appears  to  ^ 
to  resemble  that  of  a  small  percentage  of  workmen  ifi 
a  factory,  about  one  per  cent,  in  number,  or  of  sailors  oa 
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board  a  ship,  who  insist  that  the  machineiy  shall  be 
stopped  and  the  works  closed,  and  that  the  five  should 
rule  over  and  dictate  to  the  five  hundred  representatives 
of  the  people. 

I  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  is  the  object  and  purpose 
of  the  little  band  of  Home  Bulers  to  compel  the  English 
and  Scottish  representatives  to  consent  to  the  "  Repeal  of 
the  Union/'  as  somewhat  less  disastrous  and  destructive 
to  all  government  than  the  continuance  of  the  present 
dead-lock,  which  to  every  loyal  subject  interested  in  the 
security  and  even  the  existence  of  our  national  and  local 
institutions  must  cause  a  deep  and  widely  spread  anxiety. 

Parliament  should  not  be  allowed  to  separate  until  the 
Government  had  either  introduced  or  at  least  intimated 
their  determination  to  bring  in  a  measure  suited  to  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis,  if  not  secured  by  the  standing  orders 
of  the  House. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  no  doubt  entitled  to  frame 
anew  its  own  standing  orders  by  resolution  formally  adopted 
after  due  notice,  and  in  so  doing,  and  making  the  amended 
resolutions  known  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
before  the  prorogation,  a  most  important  step  would  be 
taken  for  the  due  and  decorous  despatch  of  business  in 
Parliament,  to  the  satisfaction,  as  I  sincerely  trust,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  the  three  kingdoms. 


AuffuM  1 6th. — Since  the  above  was  written  Parliament 
has  been  prorogued,  and  judiciously  no  notice  has  been 
taken  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of  the  recent  imtuies  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  believe  that  the  forbearance  of 
Government  and  Parliament  has  arisen  from  the  idea  that 
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any  measiues  now  taken  against  the  "obstructives*'  would 
cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  martyrs.  But  I  perceive 
that  notwithstanding  the  patience  and  forbearance  of 
Parliament,  the  Home  Buler  obstructives  at  public  meet- 
ings sympathise  entirely  with  the  dominant  rulers  in 
Parliament,  and  appear  to  regard  the  latter  as  heroes. 

I  greatly  fear  therefore,  from  the  temper  and  obstinacy 
manifested  by  the  five  or  six  Irish  members,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  look  for  when  Parliament  meets  but  an 
attempted  renewal  of  the  obstruction  and  anarchy  which 
has  been  hitherto  so  intolerable  and  destructive  to  all 
government.  I  for  one  am  disposed  to  treat  the  Irish 
people  with  justice,  liberality,  and  kindness,  and  would 
let  the  least  guilty  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  obtain  their 
freedom,  believing  that  they  have  now  had  a  valuable 
lesson  of  the  power  of  the  law  in  the  punishment  of 
offences  against  person  or  property,  and  hoping  that 
they  would  feel  some  gratitude  for  the  remission  of  what 
remains  of  the  sentences  pronounced ;  but  it  should  be 
declared  and,  if  need  be,  enacted  that  no  such  reckless 
and  wilful  obstruction  of  the  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  such  as  has  occurred  in  the  late  session,  with 
equal  loss  and  discredit  to  the  nation,  will  be  henceforth 
tolerated. 


CHAPTEK   XXVIII. 


SCENERY  UOUXI)  NORTH  BERWICK — EXCURSION  TO  THE  ISLE 
OF  MAY  —COST  OF  OUR  LIGHTHOUSES — VISIT  OF  GENERAL 
GRANT  TO  EDINBURGH — TAY  BRIDGE — HEAVY  RAINFALL — 
FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

September  5,  1877. — On  account  of  the  ill  health  of  my 
youngest  daughter  we  have  resided  at  North  Berwick  since 
the  middle  of  June,  in  the  hope  of  some  benefit  from  the 
change  accruing  to  the  invalid.  When  I  knew  North 
Berwick  first,  about  the  year  1840,  it  was  very  much  what 
I  once  termed  it  in  public — "  a  decayed  burgh,"  an  expres- 
sion which  gave  great  offence  to  some  members  of  the 
Council  and  natives  of  the  burgh ;  but  owing  to  the  railway 
connecting  it  with  the  world,  it  is  now  a  place  of  great 
resort,  and  presents  many  features  which  mark  the  fashion- 
able watering-place.  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  visit- 
ing various  places  along  the  coast  formerly  familiar  to 
me,  among  others  Canty  Bay,  the  vast  keep  of  Tantallon, 
besides  climbing  to  the  top  of  North  Berwick  Law, 
having  also  visited  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  the  beauti- 
ful park  of  Tynningliam,  and  on  another  day  the  charm- 
ingly placed  and  princely  mansion  of  Biel,  with  its 
splendid  cedars,  I  presume  among  the  finest  in  Britain. 
I  had  been  previously  at  Biel  fifty-seven  years  ago,  in 
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May  1820,  when  on  a  visit  to  our  late  friend  AlexaL'-: 
Donaldson,  then  Town-Clerk  at  Haddington,  with  vkci 
and  his  numerous  sisters  and  brothers,  all  now  decessel 
my  father  and  mother  were  on  terms  of  great  intimacr. 

Upon  Saturday,  August  25, 1  revisited  the  Bass  £*>:i 
with  a  party  of  friends,  with  great  interest  We  had  t* 
wait  at  Canty  Bay  for  nearly  two  hours  for  the  retmt  f 
the  boat,  and  no  sooner  had  we  landed  on  the  Bass  iL: 
our  boatmen  left  us  without  notice  to  convey  a  secca- 
party  to  the  rock,  and  our  second  detention  was  neaiiyi' 
long,  but  the  day  was  beautiful  We  were  charmed  br  :lie 
profusion  of  beautiful  wild-flowers,  and  by  the  bnp: 
green  of  the  pasture  of  the  island,  consequent  upon  tit 
protracted  and  extremely  wet  season ;  and  the  solan  gee*? 
literally  in  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  sitting  on  tie 
precipitous  sides  of  the  rock,  or  wheeling  unceasfngiTi^ 
the  air,  appear  to  testify  that  their  vast  nmnl3eis  hs- 
not  (as  Malthus  might  have  prophesied)  as  yet  overtop^^ 
the  means  of  existence. 

On  Thursday,  August  30th,  I  enjoyed  greatly  an  txca- 
sion  to  the  Isle  of  May.  A  steamer,  the.  *  Rerjr  Cross 
during  the  summer  season  leaves  Leith  every  Thursday 
morning,  and  carries  passengers  to  and  from  Leith  for  t^* 
shillings,  and  to  and  from  North  Berwick  for  one  shilli^? 
The  boat  was  crowded,  and  the  landing  on  the  long  ritte 
of  most  rugged  rocks  on  the  east  of  the  May  was  tedi^'^' 
and  difEicult,  but  was  safely  accomplished.  When  I  v^' 
last  on  the  Isle  of  May,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  tbere 
was  no  lighthouse  whatever, — only  a  very  large  ff^^ '• 
burning  coals  served  to  guide  the  passing  vessels.  A 
lighthouse  was  erected  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Com- 
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missioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  which  from  its  solidity, 
admirable  structure,  and  internal  arrangements,  is  a  fit 
representation  of  what  a  lighthouse  ought  to  be  upon  our 
exposed  coasts  and  headlands.  I  was  much  gratified  by 
seeing  that  there  is  among  the  various  lighthouses  a  kind 
of  circulating  library  of  interesting  and  instructiye  publi- 
cations, each  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  black  canvas 
cover  fastened  by  cords  at  the  sides.  A  label  with  a 
printed  address  of  the  lighthouse  next  in  order  is  pasted 
on  the  cover,  and,  thanks  to  the  cheap  book-postage,  the 
inmates  of  each  lighthouse  in  succession  are  cheered  and 
instructed  in  their  otherwise  desolate  and  dreary  watch- 
tower.  During  summer  they  have  at  the  May  communi- 
cation with  the  post-office  at  Crail  (about  five  miles  off) 
once  a  week,  but  in  winter  it  is  only  twice  in  the  montL 
About  twenty  years  ago  I  took  a  humble  share  in  a 
discussion  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
the  cost  of  our  lighthouses.  A  member  objected  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  these  as  compared  with  those  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  particular  he  referred  to  the  cost  of  the 
French  lighthouses  as  infinitely  lower  than  those  in  Great 
Britain.  I  had  a  short  time  previously  spent  eight  days 
on  board  the  'Pharos,'  the  lighthouse  steamer,  which  I 
joined  at  Stomoway,  and  visited  the  lighthouses  at  Cape 
Wrath  and  the  Fentland  Skerries,  from  which  we  steamed 
along  the  west  coast  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  coast 
scenery  along  the  north  of  Scotland  and  west  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  is  surpassingly  grand.  The  nigged  and 
pointed  rocks,  which  are  in  a  ridge  all  along,  gave  me  the 
idea  or  picture  of  a  constant  succession,  in  the  evening 
after  sunset,  of  noble  cathedrals,  with  their  minarets, 
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towers,  belfries,  and  spires.  We  landed  on  the  following 
day  about  10  a.m.  on  the  Scaw  of  Unst,  the  most 
northerly  part  of  Shetland,  latitude  60^  the  object  of 
the  visit  having  been  to  select  a  site  for  a  new  lighthouse, 
which  has  since  been  erected  on  that  distant  headland. 
We  thereafter  visited  most  of  the  lighthouses  in  Shetland, 
Orkney,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and  others  along  the  north 
and  east  coasts  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  where  I  left  the  party, 
and  returned  home  by  raU.  In  the  discussion  in  committee 
to  which  I  refer,  I  said  it  was  most  unfair  to  compare 
France  and  Britain  on  the  amount  of  expense  of  lighting 
their  coasts,  because  France  has  a  very  small  extent 
of  seaboard  compared  to  that  even  of  Scotland,  besides 
its  numerous  islands  and  extensive  lochs;  but,  if  even 
there  were  no  difference  in  this  respect,  the  expense  of 
building,  repairing,  and  maintaining  the  northern  light- 
houses, owing  to  our  stormy  climate  and  ex]K)sed  coasts, 
and  the  short  period  of  the  year  during  which  labour  is 
practicable,  added  to  the  distances  and  difficulty  in  the 
transport  of  men  and  materials,  necessarily  enhances  the 
expenditure  immensely. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  be  real  wisdom  or 
sound  economy  in  the  management  of  our  lighthouses  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  I  fear  are  in  some  respects 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The  lighthouses,  it  will 
readily  be  admitted,  being  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  tem- 
pest, ought  to  be  built  of  the  very  best  and  most  durable 
materials,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  repairs,  which  are  peculiarly  heavy  in  these 
localities,  distant  and  often  difficult  of  access.  I  rather 
think,   for  instance,  that  formerly  the  dwelling-houses 
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attached  to  the  lighthouses  used  to  be  covered  with  lead, 
sufficiently  thick,  and  far  more  durable  than  slates,  which 
are  now  used  instead  of  the  metal  And  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable economy  in  such  exposed  localities  to  construct 
the  houses  of  brick  in  place  of  solid  substantial  hewn 
ashlar  work.  I  believe  that  the  Commissioners  did  not 
adopt  the  brick  and  slaies  without  strong  representations 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course  Much  do  I  desire  that 
the  national  expenditure  were  reduced  in  doing  away  with 
many  items  of  profuse  and  useless  outlay,  so  as  to  set  free 
sufficient  means  for  purposes  of  the  highest  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  at  present  neglected  and  starved 

The  old  coal  light  on  the  Isle  of  May  seems  to  have  been 
the  earliest  public  light  on  the  shores  of  Scotland.  Over 
the  entrance-door  of  the  old  lighthouse  tower  a  stone 
bore  the  date  of  1635. 

The  amount  of  coals  consumed  annually,  previous  to 
1 786,  in  the  grate  or  chauffer,  was  200  tons,  after  which  it 
was  doubled ;  and  this  gave  what  may  have  been  described 
as  the  most  powerful  coal  light  in  the  kingdom,  as  the 
chauffer  was  about  double  the  capacity  of  any  other  light- 
house chauffer  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

Power  was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  i.  to  James 
Maxwell  of  Innerwick  and  John  Cunninghame  of  Barnes 
to  erect  a  lighthouse  on  the  Isle  of  May  and  coUect  certain 
duties  from  shipping  for  its  maintenance.  The  patent  for 
this  purpose  was  ratified  by  the  Scots  Parliament  in  1641. 

The  island  came  by  purchase  into  the  family  of  Scots- 
tarvit  in  1714,  and  afterwards,  in  1790,  into  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Scott  of 
Scotstarvit. 
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Besides  the  circulating  library  there  is  at  each  li^bi- 
house  also  a  very  good  permanent  library. 

The  coal  light  was  discontiiiued  on  the  night  of  ]y. 
February  1816,  when  a  light  from  oil  was  first  shown  Ij 
the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses. 

The  extra  house  accommodation  at  the  Isle  of  M&vb 
been  of  great  use  on  several  occasions  when  shipwKckei 
mariners  have  been  left  on  the  island. 

The  Isle  of  May  was  bought  from  the  Duke  of  Fin- 
land in  the  year  18H  by  the  Government  of  the  dajf': 
Sixty  Thousand  Pounds  !    This  is  an  iUustration  of  fr 

■ 

manner  in  which  the  national  resources  have  som^io^ 
been  dissipated  by  profligate  Ministers  among  thdrgieeiy 
parasites.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  any  acn- 
culturist  would  give  even  £50  a  year  for  Uie  smt^ 
pasturage  of  an  island,  at  that  time  without  a  dwelling 
for  either  man,  or  even  the  lower  animals,  and  without  s 
harbour  or  means  of  intercourse  with  "  the  neighbonrin: 
island  of  Great  Britain."  I  use  this  expression  km 
reminded  that  the  parish  minister  of  the  Little  Cumbrae, 
an  island  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  about  the  same  sm  ^ 
"  the  May,"  after  putting  up  supplications  for  Us  on 
parishioners,  always  implored  the  blessing  of  Heaven  ap)^ 
"Queen  Victoria  and  her  people  of  the  neighbouric? 
island."  I  believe  that  the  agricultural  value  of  theistoi 
apart  from  the  produce  of  the  humble  garden  of  tbt* 
lighthouse-keeper,  is  nU.  The  May  is  now  occnpiw 
by  a  "people  not  strong,"  but  "exceeding  wise,  vto 
prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer."  I  refer  to  the 
legions  of  ants  with  which  the  Isle  of  May  is  o^'e^• 
run,  and  which  are  most  destructive  to  vegetable 
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Various  means,  among  others  digging  and  liming  the 
soil,  have  been  tried,  but  without  effect,  for  the  colony 
is  still  in  active  possession,  and  appear  to  be  strongly 
entrenched  and  secure  in  their  fortress. 

The  House  of  Commons,  according  to  its  present  pro- 
cedure,  is  very  ill  fitted  to  deal  with  the  national  expendi- 
ture, owing  to  the  laige  number  of  members,  many  of 
whom  ride  their  little  hobbies,  nibble  at  little  votes,  and 
think  they  achieve  a  splendid  victory  by  cutting  off  from 
the  votes  the  cost  of  a  Queen's  Plate,  or  a  grant  awarded  to 
some  one  who  was  supposed  to  have  promoted  some  local  or 
national  improvement.  It  humbly  appears  to  me  that  if 
the  Government  of  the  day  were  really  anxious  for  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  public  departments  they  would  be 
more  ably  assisted  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  by  a 
much  smaller  number  of  members  than  the  whole  House  in 
committee,  selected  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  having 
had  experience  in  public  business,  who  might  assist  the 
Government  to  some  extent,  if  not  in  the  actual  prepara- 
tion of  the  estimates,  at  least  in  pronouncing  in  how  far 
the  proposed  expenditure  in  detail  for  the  year  is  prudent 
and  legitimate.  And,  conjoined  with  this  provision,  I 
think  that  on  every  occasion,  when  the  estimates  are 
framed,  a  certain  sum  should  be  proposed  in  each  depart- 
ment, to  include  the  whole  sum  deemed  requisite  for  the 
year,  and  when  sanctioned  by  the  House  no  further  vote 
beyond  that  sum  should  be  granted  until  the  year  ensuing, 
unless  in  case  of  sudden  and  unexpected  emergency.  The 
misfortune  of  the  present  system  is  that  every  minister 
and  every  head  of  department  is  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  clamorous  contractors  and  employ^,  with  a  sprink- 
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ling  of  "  Dousterswivels/'  who  have  a  diiect  inteiesi  z 
increased  expenditure.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  tL 
in  times  even  of  profound  peace  and  prosperity  t- 
national  expenditure  advances  at  a  mnch  mote  r-i 
rate  than  it  does  in  private  life,  great  as  that  has  1>=^: 
of  late  years.  I  believe  that  the  fixing  of  a  certain  £ir: 
sum  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  if  tomL.] 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  proposed,  I  believ 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cobden,  beyond  which  it  would  be  imp^ 
sible  to  ask  for  another  shilling,  would  have  a  moel  bei- 
ficial  effect  upon  the  different  departments;  the  Honse*. 
Commons  also  retaining  the  power  of  modifying  or  opp*^ 
ing  every  separate  vote  of  money.  Some  decided  ms^r 
ment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  wanton  y 
ever  growing  expenditure  of  our  national  leeources.  If ' - 
same  practice  were  followed  in  mercantile,  joint-stock  e<  j.- 
panies,  or  domestic  life,  or  where  the  resources  of  siecci^^ 
the  obligations  are  "  limited,"  bankruptcy  would  speeii; 
follow.  Since  the  days  of  Joseph  Hume  no  M.P.  y 
been  able  materially  to  arrest  the  ever-increasing  torn- 
which  the  House  of  Commons  appears  unable  and  na* 
willing  to  stem.  When  it  votes  money,  it  does  so  baoi- 
somely  and  rapidly,  in  a  succession  of  votes,  at  the  rate  o: 
a  million  per  minute,  and  generally  as  a  matter  of  course 
without  challenge  or  objection. 


With  regard  to  the  remarkable  conical  hill  Xon- 
Berwick  Law,  which  I  several  times  ascended  abont  1^^- 
or  1842,  on  one  occasion  I  saw  from  the  summit  i^^ 
celebrated  hill  of  Tinto,  on  the  left  bank  or  souih-^^- 
of  the  Clyde.    The  distance  between  the  two  sumini-* 
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cannot  be  much  less  than  fifty  miles,  and  the  intervening 
country,  as  I  found  by  reference  to  the  map  afterwards, 
was  along  the  line  of  the  Lothian  North  £sk,  there  being 
no  hilly  ground  to  intercept  the  view.  I  was  moreover 
well  acquainted  with  the  form  of  Tinto,^  and  believe  that 
my  statement  is  correct.  I  hope  some  of  my  kinsfolk 
will  in  favourable  circumstances  endeavour  to  confirm  my 
accuracy.  I  would  have  tried  to  do  this  during  the  last 
three  months,  but  the  sky  has  been  so  constantly  obscured 
that  in  this  cloudy,  sunless  season  Unto  has  probably 
never  been  visible  from  North  Berwick  Law. 

How  strange  it  is  that  while  Scotland  has  been  deluged 
in  1877  almost  daily  by  heavy  rains,  a  laige  portion  of 
our  fellow-men  have  been  subjected  to  long-continued 
drought,  causing  widespread  famine  and  death  in  Southern 
India.  How  much  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  Indian 
Government  were  possessed  of  means  to  reach  the  dense 
population  with  supplies  of  wholesome  food,  in  order  to 
save  the  perishing  multitudes.  Would  it  not  be  wise  and 
patriotic  in  our  Government,  without  waiting  for  the  pro- 
duce of  appeals,  to  which  I  doubt  not  a  liberal  though 
tardy  response  will  be  made,  to  send  or  authorise  supplies 

>  Tinto  b  a  Ui*ga  and  beaatifol  hill  of  abont  2200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lea.  It  is  said,  aooording  to  the  following  ancient  rhyme, 
that  no  one  ought  to  attempt  to  climb  Tinto  who  on  arrival  at  the 
summit  is  not  able  to  repeat  these  lines  nine  times  without 
breath  I!— 

*'  On  Tinto  tap  there  is  a  mist, 
And  in  the  mist  there  is  a  kist. 
And  in  the  lust  there  is  a  cap, 
And  in  the  cap  there  is  a  drap. 
Take  up  the  cap  and  drink  the  drap, 
And  set  the  cap  on  Tinto  tap.'* 
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of  food  immediately  where  it  is  most  needed?  1 1! 
they  might  confidently  reckon  upon  Pailiameat  1 
willing  to  supply  the  needfdl  funds  hy  an  adli: 
penny  or  twopence  being  added  to  the  Income-tax. 
should  be  taken  against  such  a  grant  being  made  a 
cedent  for  the  future,  but  the  present  need  is  i: 
terrible  and  exceptional  int^ensity. 


On  the  31st  August  1877  Edinburgh  was  in  a  su> 
unusual  excitement  in  the  expectation  of  a  visit  f: 
General  Grant,  the  distinguished   ex-President  of  - 
United   States  during  a  period  of  great  anxiety  ^ 
danger,  but  which  issued  in  the  preservation  of  the  Tl 
in  its  integrity.    The  occasion  was  the  presentatiu 
General  Grant  of  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  a  beaut- 
silver  casket,  by  the  Lord  Provost,  in  the  Free  Cl^ 
Assembly  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembk^ 
ladies  and  gentlemen.    The  Lord  Provost,  who  was  ^^• 
ported  by  his  Bailies  and  Councillors,  in  their  bri-- 
robes  of  office,  read  an  admirably  composed  and  ap:-- 
priate  address  of  welcome  to  the  gallant  General 
expressed  his  thanks  to  his  Lordship  and  the  citizens  > 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  I  doubt  not  fflncer^'^ 
but  certainly  most  laconically,  to  the  great  disapp '^■ 
ment  of  the  vast  assemblage,  who  expected  more  t^- 
merely  "  Thank  you."    The  distinguished  wairior  is  •• 
deutly  a  man  of  deeds  but  not  of  words,  and  his  sile- 
may  truly  be  termed  "  golden."    I  had  the  honour  ci  • 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  the  Genend  both  bef  • 
and  after  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  mentioned  tl ' 
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during  my  visit  of  two  months  which  I  had  paid  to 
the  States  in  1867,  I  had  met  with  the  most  cordial 
reception  throughout,  and  not  the  letist  from  his  well- 
known  friend  George  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  wlio 
had  rendered  signal  service  to  General  Grant  and  to 
the  army  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  con- 
versation was  carried  on  chiefly  on  one  side,  but  two 
questions  were  addressed  to  me  by  the  General — first, 
"If  I  had  seen  the  whole  of  his  country?"  to  which  I 
replied  that  "  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  when  travelling 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington, 
and  also  from  New  York  by  the  Hudson  to  Albany, 
thereafter  by  Niagara,  Chicago,  to  Lake  Superior ;  but 
certainly  it  was  a  very  small  portion  of  the  vast  conti- 
nent." To  the  second,  "  If  I  was  the  man  who  had  put 
out  Macaulay  ? "  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  added 
that  I  esteemed  it  a  high  honour  in  having  had  Mr. 
Macaulay  as  my  colleague  in  representing  Edinburgh 
from  1852  to  1856,  during  which  period  we  were  on 
most  friendly  terms,  although  from  his  impaired  liealtli 
our  intercourse  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  neitlier 
frequent  nor  prolonged. 

On  the  following  day,  1st  of  September,  by  tlie  kind- 
ness of  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  North  British  Kail- 
way,  I  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  General  Grant 
and  party  to  visit  the  Tay  Bridge,  by  special  train,  wliich 
went  through  without  stoppage  from  Burntisland  to  Tay- 
port.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  six  gentlemen  who 
occupied  a  compartment  of  the  saloon  carriage,  namely, 
the  Lord  Provost,  General  Grant,  Colonel  Badeau,  Consul- 
General,  and  Mr.  Ilobeson,  Consul  for  the  United  States 
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in  Edinbiu^h  and  Leith,  the  Mayor  of  Oxford,  and  m;  rl 

I  sat  opposite  Greneral  Grant,  and  we  had  some  coqt  :: 

tion  on  the  connection  of  his  ancestors  with  Sccli^ 

which  dates  from  about  200  years  ago,  he  having  s^rj: 

I  believe,  from  the  Grants  of  Seafield,  the  head  of  ^b: 

is  the  British  Earl  of  Strathspey.     I  mentioned  toGto '- 

Grant  that  by  the  reading  in  a  certain  printed  Bible  l 

could  boast  of  a  far  more  ancient  ancestry,  for  in  tk  '. 

chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  by  mistake  or  design  of  i- 

P.D.,  in  the  4th  verse  the  letter  r  had  taken  the  :.> 

of  the  letter  i,  so  that  the  verse  read,  "  There  wm  irr^ 

in  those  days," — not  giants,  as  in  the  more  modern  reai::^ 

I  might  have  been  surprised  that  the  allied  mvp 

and  the  belief  in  Scotland  of  the  antediluvian  ongin  ci  6 

"  Grant "  family,  should  not  have  been  known  to  aij 

my  fellow-passengers,  if  I  had   not  remembered  *^- 

there  was  no  Scotsman  but  myself  present,  the  onlv 

pants  of  the  carriage,  besides  our  three  American  p 

being  Englishmen ;  none  of  the  party  had  heard  of :: 

allegation  that  the  Grants  had  sprung  from  the  AnakiL- 

On  reaching  the  Tay  the  party  embarked  in  a  sa- 

steamer,  which  conveyed  us  to  the  'Mars,'  former:; 

war-ship,  now  a  reformatory  for  juvenile  criminak, 

which  we  spent  half  an  hour,  when  I  am  sure  the  v- 

party  were  charmed  with  the  perfect  discipline,  adcii: 

able  order,  and  good  conduct  of  the  boys,  their  appeal^ 

of  strong  muscular  power  and  high  health,  their  active  • 

and  vigour  in  manning  the  yards  and  other  gymn^^- 

exercises,  all  testifying  to  the  value  and  eflSciencj  of  tfc 

services  of  the  excellent  superintendent.  Captain  Scott  •- 

whom  the  happy  results  of  this  valuable  national  insuto 
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tion  are  in  no  small  degree  due ;  and  I  ought  not  to  omit 
the  musical  performances  of  the  young  men,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  among  the  former  the  Canadian  Boat 
Song,  admirably  performed. 

We  spent  about  an  hour  at  the  south  or  Fife  end  of 
the  Tay  Bridge,  which  is  fully  two  miles  in  length.  An 
achievement  hitherto  so  successful  as  this  mighty  work 
is  well  fitted  to  take  its  place  among  the  modern  wonders 
of  the  world.  Having  seen  and  passed  under  the  Victoria 
Bridge  at  Montreal  in  1867,  which  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  length — two  miles, — I  could  not  avoid  contrasting 
the  apparent  slightness  of  the  Tay  Bridge  with  the  more 
massive  structure  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  espe- 
cially the  piers ;  but  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  perfectly  secure  and  substantial  execution  of 
this  wonderful  monument  of  the  skill  and  enterprise 
which  have  distinguished  so  many  of  our  gifted  and 
intrepid  countrymen  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After 
passing  in  our  steamer  several  times  under  the  bridge 
between  the  piers,  and  thereafter  crossing  the  Tay  by  a 
circuitous  course,  owing  to  sandbanks  and  low  water,  the 
tide  being  out,  the  party,  in  various  conveyances,  drove 
to  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  in  order  to  walk  upon 
it.  In  place  of  joining  them,  I  spent  half  an  hour  with 
Mr.  George  Duncan,  M.P.  for  Dundee  from  1841  to  1857, 
and  was  glad  to  find  my  esteemed  friend,  who  is  now 
eighty-six  years  of  age,  in  better  health  than  when  we 
met  last  at  his  house,  "  The  Vine/'  in  August  1873. 

I  believe  the  whole  party  enjoyed  tlie  day  extremely, 
and  the  variety  of  scenery  through  wliich  we  had  passed, 
though  we  had  two  excessively  heavy  showers  in  crossing 
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and  recrossing  the  Tay.  We  arrived  in  Edinburgh  ale 
7  P.M.,  there  being  again  great  crowds  at  vaiions  pt^ 
en  rotUe,  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  station  at  WaveAy- 
give  hearty  greetings  to  the  gallant  General  and  b 
friends,  although  Greneral  Grant,  the  ladies,  and  the  k 
Provost  were  no  longer  of  the  party,  having  proceeded: 
Edinburgh  in  the  Lord  Provost's  carriages  from  Grantai 
Long  may  a  cordial  and  friendly  feeling  pervade  ti 
English-speaking  or  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  both  sidt::^ 
the  Atlantic,  now  so  safe  and  easy  a  highway  for  the  t^ 
nations. 


Surely  there  never  was  such  a  season  in  Britain. » 
perhaps  I  ought  to  limit  the  remark  to  Scotland,  in  '^ 
unprecedently  heavy  rainfall  for  the  last  three  or  i'^ 
months.  Early  in  the  summer  the  crops,  both  of  pm  -^^ 
of  roots,  never  looked  better  or  more  promising,  botsjc 
then  the  almost  unceasing  floods  have  inflicted  tan.- 
iujury  on  grain,  hay,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  to  the  p^- 
loss,  if  not  ruin,  in  many  cases,  of  our  fanners.  B' 
grain  has  in  most  districts  never  filled,  the  hay  fm  ^ 
stant  wet  has  become  much  discoloured  and  almost  wtw^. 
the  potatoes  are  extensively  diseased,  while  the  turnips 
many  large  fields  have  grown  to  "  shaws,"  that  is,  i^^'^ 
and  stems,  and  are  perhaps  not  worth  the  cost  of  ^^^h 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  skilful  farmer  in  Midlothian,  hd^ 
field  of  turnips  of  twenty  acres,  which  in  ordinaiy  season^ 
would  have  produced  £20  per  acre.  He  fears  they  ^ 
not  now  be  worth  more  than  20s.  per  acre. 

Such  a  season  as  the  present  I  remember  as  ha^? 
occurred  in  1816,  and  also  in  1817,  and  Ihelierel^'' 
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1836,  and  1872  were  equally  known  as  years  of  excessive 
rain. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  daring  this  period, 

dismal  enough  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England, 

in  the  southern  part  of  Britain  there  has  been  no  excess 

of  rain,  and  the  harvest  has  been  good  and  abundant, 

whereas  on  this,  the  13th  September,  in  Scotland  only  a 

beginning  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  sickle.    And 

while  we  have  been  deluged  by  rain,  vast  numbers  of  our 

fellow-subjects  in  Southern  India  are  dying  of  famine 

caused  by  the  long-protracted  and  desolating  drought. 

Great  is  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  in 

the  Grovemment  and  all  classes,  in  the  attempt  to  supply 

food  to  the  teeming  millions  in  Southern  India,  now  on 

the  verge  of  starvation,  and  thanks  are  especially  due  to 

the  venerable  nussionary  Dr.  Duff,  well  entitled  to  speak 

with  authority  from  his  long  residence  in  India,  and  who 

has  so  powerfully  inculcated  the  duty  of  all  classes  in 

society  to  do  what  they  can  to  save  the  lives  of  the 

perishing. 

May  we  not  entertain  the  reasonable  hope  that  we  may 
be  the  better  prepared  in  the  event  of  a  recurrence  of  this 
widely  spread  calamity  ?  The  perfection  of  our  instru- 
ments, the  accuracy  of  physical  and  meteorological  observa* 
tious,  may  in  course  of  experience  enable  us,  not  perhaps  to 
foretell  with  absolute  accuracy  what  the  weather  is  likely 
to  be  in  any  given  year  or  season,  but  to  furnish  materials, 
founded  on  a  long-continued  course  of  observations  from 
many  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  for  framing  a  pro- 
bable cycle  for  coming  years.  But  even  in  the  event  of 
these  means  being  found  to  be  ineffectual  for  the  result 
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intended,  surely  the  use  of  the  telegraph  throughout  the 
civilised  world  ought  to  he  of  vast  advantage  in  mitigat- 
ing the  intensity  of  suffering,  hy  timely  warning,  hy  the 
adoption  of  means  for  despatching  and  distributing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  of  which  vast  numbers  have  been 
deprived  by  the  visitation  of  God's  providence. 

In  conclusion,  what  abundant  cause  we  have  for  grati- 
tude at  home,  that  not  only  our  ports,  granaries,  and 
markets  are  open  for  the  reception  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  that  we  are  preserved 
from  having  any  art  or  part  in  that  atrocious  and  devilish 
warfare  carried  on  by  two  barbarous  nations  in  the 
east  of  Europe,  marked  by  hecatombs  of  human  victims, 
wanton  destruction  by  fire  of  towns  and  villages,  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  starvation,  houseless  and  home- 
less, turned  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  recklessly  destroyed.  Surely  the  contemplation  of 
such  horrors  ought  to  inspire  all  classes  of  our  beloved 
land  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  Grod  that  we  have,  not- 
withstanding our  unworthiness  as  a  nation,  so  long  been 
preserved  from  such  imutterable  horrors ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  our  duty,  whether  as  individuals  or  in  our  national 
capacity,  to  use  all  legitimate  and  likely  means  for  secur- 
ing peace  and  brotherly  kindness  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 


In  noting  the  names,  at  pages  339, 340,  of  a  host  of  most 
valuable  elders  who  had  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
Free  Church  and  to  the  State,  I  omitted  the  name  of  an 
illustrious  nobleman  whose  presence  in  our  Free  Assembly 
was  always  hailed  with  pleasure,  as  his  public  and  private 
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conduct  was  with  wide-spread  and  sincere  admiration.  I 
refer  to  the  late  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  I  think  I  cannot 
close  this  volume  more  fitly  than  by  recording  an  impor- 
tant service  which  he  with  other  peers  and  commoners 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  while 
members  of  the  Cabinet  of  Her  Majesty. 

Previous  to  1854  many  of  the  Prefects  in  the  "Com- 
munes" throughout  France  would  not  permit  the  Pro- 
testants to  meet  for  public  worship,  although  that  right 
had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  law.  In  that  year  the 
late  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  paid  a  visit  of 
several  days  to  Queen  Victoria,  when  some  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  late  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
and  others,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
submit  a  statement  of  the  grievance  to  his  Majesty  Louis 
Napoleon  during  his  visit,  and  to  crave  redress.  I  am 
afraid  their  procedure  in  thrusting  a  "  sifflication"  upon 
the  late  Emperor  during  his  short  s^jour  was  more 
zealous  than  judicious,  at  all  events  they  received  a 
curt  and  imfnediate  but  unfavourable  reply.  Upon  the 
circumstances  becoming  known  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  he 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Cabinet,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  they  might  with  pro- 
priety and  respectfully  approach  the  French  Emperor,  and 
ask  from  him  that  the  law  should  be  observed.  Lord  Dal- 
housie was  ably  supported  by  the  late  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  as  the  result  of  their  appeal  the  Pi-otestants  imme- 
diately received  all  the  rights  that  had  been  guaranteed 
to  them  by  law.  I  took  occasion  once  in  the  General 
Assembly  to  refer  to  this  case,  as  evincing  the  influence 
which  our  Government  possesses,  and  may  exercise,  in 
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a  righteous  cause  with  another  friendly  Govenimg:: 
How  long  the  right  of  congregations  in  other  conn'rir 
to  worship  God  in  public  may  be  possessed,  withoo: 
any  one  to  make  them  a&aid,  is  not  for  us  to  »y,  k 
surely  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Peers  to  whom  I  ia- 
referred,  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Queen  Victoria  m  Wt 
who  cordially  supported  them,  is  worthy  of  being  recor: 

In  adverting  to  the  facts  in  the  General  Asseml ; 
some  years  ago,  I  carefully  omitted  all  reference  to  t^- 
country  or  government  referred  to,  as  well  as  to  tii^ 
individuals  named  by  me ;  but  as  the  whole  of  tbc^ 
whom  I  have  mentioned  are  now  no  more,  there  seemi : 
reason  that  I  should  withhold  the  names  of  the  patn<c. 
statesmen  who  acted  so  promptly  and  successfdilj. 

It  is  right  I  should  mention  here  the  source  {romvtiij 
I  have  derived  these  particulars. 

In  1857,  when  residing  in  the  Hotel  Mtopole  a 
Greneva,  with  several  of  my  family,  I  had  frequent  conver- 
sations with  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes,  whom  Un- 
known in  the  House  of  Commons  when  lie  was  Mj 
for  Lambeth,  and  who  was  also  a  guest  in  the  same  bote^ 
That  gentleman  had  been  in  the  War  OflSce  as  UDtitf 
Secretary  for  War  imder  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  in  tk 
narration  of  what  had  taken  place  he  spoke  wanol/  ol 
the  earnestness  of  his  chief,  and  the  vigour  with  vlii 
he  had  pressed  the  Grovemment  to  take  action  ia  ^^'' 
cause,  which  was  so  speedily  successful 


ca 
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to  read  aloud  to  my  youngest  and  invalid  dangi^^^- 
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Margaret  Menzies,  who  is  always  confined  to  bed,  and, 
among  varions  literary  works,  the  biographies  of  eminent 
men  have  always  had  for  us  particular  interest  Among 
those  which  I  have  read  I  may  quote  the  *'  lives  of  the 
Engineers,"  of  George  and  Bobert  Stephenson,  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Macaulay,  of  Norman  Macleod, 
Thomas  Guthrie,  and  William  Amot,  and  more  recently 
we  have  been  occupied  with  the  memoir  of  a  most  remark- 
able man,  the  self-made  Ban£fshire  naturalist,  Thomas 
Edwaid,  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  the 
struggles  of  an  enthusiastic  student  of  animal  life  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  any  age  or  country. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  profound  admira- 
tion of  the  noble  character  of  the  lamented  Prince  Consort, 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  in  the  biography 
of  one  who,  &om  his  assiduity,  patriotism,  and  self-saciifice, 
may,  I  think,  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  one  who  had  so  strong  a  percep- 
tion of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  exalted 
station. 

I  once  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  his  Hoyal 
Highness  at  Buckingham  Palace.  I  had  occasionally  to 
wait  upon  the  late  Sir  Charles  Phipps,  then  I  believe 
secretary  to  H.RH.  the  Prince  Consort,  in  1849  and  1850, 
upon  public  business.  One  day  Sir  Charles  asked  me  if  I 
should  like  to  see  his  Royal  Highness.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  question  was  put  to  me,  I  felt  that  it  might 
be  deemed  ungracious  if  I  were  to  decline,  and  I  accord- 
ingly said  that  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  honour.  A 
few  days  thereafter  I  had  a  note  &om  Sir  Charles  fixing 
an  hour  for  my  coming  to  Buckingham  Palace.    This  was 
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in  1 850,  the  year  previous  to  the  opening  of  tk  ,* 
Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  the  trinrnphant  m>.^ 
which  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  arduous  b> : 
enlightened  zeal,  and  consummate  judgment,  tanpeix 
tact  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  planning  and  matnnii:  '- 
gigantic  and  anxious  enterprise.     I  had  carried  rl::i 
several  specimens  of  paper  made  of  materiab  net  :> 
viously  used  for  "  papermaking."     These  the  Prince  -- 
amined  seriatim  with  great  attention,  and  expreKe:  i 
approval  of  some  of  them  in  strong  terms.    I  ie^-' 
remark  that  the  excise  laws  in  Britain,  foreign  na^  - 
not  being  exposed  to  such  interference  and  discor:- 
ment,  were  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  British  ni:- 
facturer,  when  his  Royal  Highness  with  perfect  polite:: 
and  equal  propriety  remarked,  "  That  is  a  matter  ^ 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do."     I  greatly  admiredtL 
dignity  and  caution  of  the  demeanour  of  his  Boyal  H:.- 
ness,  and  felt  that  I  was  gently  but  righteously  reV-a^ 
for  the  reference  which  I  had  so  improperly  made. 

In  conclusion,  when  I  began  this  volume,  abore  turr 
years  ago,  I  had  no  intention  of  going  beyond  6&^ 
twenty  pages,  and  I  feel  that  I  owe  to  my  descendi^- 
and  other  valued  friends  an  expression  of  my  sin-^^ 
regret  that  I  should  have  inflicted  so  bulky  and,  ^W 
in  more  than  one  sense,  so  heavy  a  volume  upon  tk- 
written  as  it  has  been  in  dififerent  places  and  in  ^^. 
different  circumstances,  and  must  be  regarded  asdesm^, 
or  of  a  patchwork  character.  If  I  had  to  \fi%^  ^  ^''' 
it  would  be  my  desire  greatly  to  condense  and  ^^ 
my  narrative. 
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No.  I. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  father  is 
from  the  pen  of  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Constable,  and 
originally  appeared,  soon  after  my  father's  decease,  in  a 
little  pamphlet "  printed  for  private  circulation."  It  has 
since  then  been  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Constable's  interesting  Memoir  of  his  father,  Archibald 
Constable,  the  well-known  Edinburgh  bibliopole  early  in 
this  century,  and  which  is  an  able  vindication  of  his 
father^s  memory  firom  uqjust  and  unworthy  attacks. 

ALEXANDER  COWAN. 

In  these  days  of  ooiporate  zeal  and  wide  alliance  for  the  pro- 
moting of  Ohristian  and  philanthropic  ends,  it  may  be  enoourag- 
ing  to  many,  whoee  mental  constitution  forbids  their  taking  public 
part  in  any  acheme  however  uaeful,  to  be  assured  that,  while  pur- 
suing their  own  quiet  course,  they  may  do  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  God's  gloiy  and  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men  ;  it  may 
be,  indeed,  with  leas  risk  of  losing  singleness  of  hearty  and  tar- 
nishing purity  of  motive,  than  many  of  their  associated  brethren ; 
even  as  the  stream  which  flows  without  a  tributary  till  it  joins 
the  flea,  may  as  surely  bring  refreshment  and  fertility  to  the  trees 
and  flowers  upon  its  banks,  and  yield  its  tribute  to  the  ooean  that 
unites  the  world,  as  the  mighty  river  with  its  hundred  feeding 

current  that  launchea  on  its  mission  of  enlightenment  many  a 
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vessel  that  Is  destined  to  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  liiL.? 
distant  lands. 

Alexanbeb  Cow  an,  who  left  us  lately,  after  a  kmg  I: 
love  and  cheerful  labour,  may  well  be  taken  as  a  type  of  tk  - 
above  alluded  to.     Though  never  seen  upon  a  pnUic  pUr 
or  in  any  place  of  concourse  save  the  faonae  of  God,  he  wa^i^ 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every  worthy  object    His  ^ 
was  not  heard  in  the  streets,  yet  he  went  about  omtiausLj . 
good.     His  life  was  a  long  and  happy  one  ;  and  the  §ecM  ' 
happiness  was  this,  that  he  desired  to  be  ''  one  witii  G^f :: 
the  conclusions  of  his  mind  and  understanding,  and  (hk  r 
Him  in  all  the  affections  and  desires  of  his  heart."    h  ^^- 
rare  lot  to  eiyoy,  for  upwards  of  fifty-aeven  years,  the  compii^ 
ship  of  two  loving  partners,  and  to  see  tbeir  £uni2ies  gtowt :: 
one  around  him  ;  but  he  waa  not  unviaited  by  sorrow,  for  ^'  '• 
called  to  watch  over  the  wife  of  his  youth  through  Tetzs  of  u. 
health,  and  to  see  sons  and  daughters  of  the  fiureet  promi^  ' 
into   their  graves.     Tet  he  was  happy  ;  for  it  was  his  U' 
desire  to  be  <<  at  one  "  with  God ;  and  his  experience  ;^' 
signal  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  assurance,  that  he  vb  v. 
do  God's  will  shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  His  (1»:^' 
In  every  relation  of  life  hia  conduct  was  most  exempUiy,*"^  * 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  came  in  contact  vm  -- 
while  he  was  as  the  apple  of  their  eye  to  all  within  hiB  home-    , 

One  of  his  daughters  writes  of  him  : — 

"  I  always  felt  him  to  be  the  embodiment  of  what  Gw  -* 
when  he  says,  *  I  will  be  a  Father  to  you.'    I  ^  ^^ 
whether  our  feelings  of  love  or  reverence  preponderated,  i-. 
were  both  boundless — the  reverence  quite  unmixed  M^-^ 
united  to  a  delight  in  doing  anything  for  him. 

"  The  chief  characteristic  of  our  home  from  my  ^•™^^., 
lection  was  its  happiness — everybody  was  happy  ^^  ^^ 
unchecked  happiness,  reaching  even  to  the  'stnmg^^^'^'^ 
gates.'     I  never  remember  one  of  us  thinking  for  a  moai<3itv>  - 
obeying  our  father.     His  commands  were  few,  and  we  ^^^ 
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troubled  about  trifle&  In  thinking  over  biB  life,  I  admire  him 
at  no  point  more  than  when,  by  my  mother's  iUneas,  she  was  no 
longer  the  companion  to  him  that  she  once  had  been,  how  he  kept 
up  the  unity  of  the  family  circle,  supplying  a  mother's  place  to  us, 
and  devoting  himself  to  our  education;  our  readings  with  him 
from  six  to  eight  every  winter  morning,  with  blazing  fire  and 
drawn  curtains ;  how  he  made  everything  so  charming — arith- 
metic, geometry,  history,  and  mechanics  (with  the  experiments 
from  Joyce's  Dialogues) ;  how  he  superintended  everything,  and 
knew  at  least  what  we  ouffhi  to  be  doing  at  every  hour  of  the 
day.  Then  his  coming  in  so  punctually  at  three  o'clock,  to  take 
us  out  for  a  walk,  with  *  I  '11  give  you  two  minutes  and  a  half  to 
get  ready,'  and  this  in  all  weathers ; — none  of  us  take  longer  to 
this  day,  I  believe.  Then  the  eveitaing  reading  aloud,  when  we 
all  worked,  none  of  us  daring  to  move  or  say  a  word ;  we  knew 
the  book  would  instantly  be  laid  down  with  <  Well !  tell  me  when 
you  have  done  talking.'  Then  the  finishing  with  a  rubber  at 
whist  to  amuse  mamma  and  grandmamma.  Every  hour  had  its 
occupation,  its  regularity,  and  pleasant  variety ;  and  so  the  house 
was  kept  in  a  constant  serenity.  I  believe  this  power  of  diffusing 
happiness  is  the  greatest  and  divinest  of  talents,  and  just  what 
our  Christianity  still  wants. 

"  Many  lectures  we  all  had  on  the  meanness  and  wretchedness 
of  dispky,  and  the  preference  for  a  full  and  kind  hospitality. 
Well  do  I  remember  his  love  for  the  weak,  the  helpless,  the  poor, 
and  miserable ;  his  delight  in  seeking  them  out ;  his  tinge  of 
romance  united  to  his  love  of  simplicity ;  his  advices  to  us,  '  I 
hope,  my  dears,  none  of  you  will  do  anything  so  miserable  as 
marry  rich  men.' " 

Although  Mr.  Cowan  may  be  said  to  have  retained  his  mental 
faculties  unimpaired  till  the  last  illness  overtook  him,  he  himself 
thought  otherwise,  and,  some  years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  as 
follows : — "  I  feel  that  my  memory  and  my  other  powers  are  fast 
leaving  me ;  but  this  does  not  distress  me.  I  aiu  thankful  for 
my  many  mercies,  and  especially  that  I  have,  in  some  degree, 
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repented  of  my  oiul  My  prajer,  mcmuiig  ind  eresa^'c 
my  repentance  may  be  complete,  and  that  my  vakaed] 
may  be  better  employed  than  mj  former  ahOitieB  wise. . . 
had  borrowed  a  laige  sam  from  a  kind  friend  to  tsa^ 
cany  on  my  buaineeB,  it  was  mj  daty  to  emplcy  il  fsr  r  ^ 
purpose  with  security  to  him,  and  to  pay  proper  intenit :: 
but  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  hare  bes  & 
to  pay  it  back,  with  thanks  for  the  loan.  I  hm  §01 
feeling  about  my  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Nov  titst  ly- 
withdrawn,  the  demands  on  me  are  lessened  in  sswast,  c 
may  so  &r  rest  from  my  labours ;  but  I  have  stDl  to  tfe^ 
that  they  were  lent  to  me  for  a  season,  and  to  repent  tk  - 
not  employ  them  more  for  His  gloiy. 

«<  I  have  no  anxiety  about  my  length  of  life,  In^  Pl"- 
God  may  choose  for  me  in  that  as  in  all  other  BuUei  i- 
surrounded  by  an  affectionate  frunilj  and  friends,  td  I  ^ 
lighted  when  they  all  live  as  it  is  their  dnty  to  (^  •  •  - 
live  another  year,  I  hope  I  may  see  my  younger  wnifsi-- 
and  disposed  to  be  useful  members  of  society :  sad  if^ 
sooner,  I  believe  it  will  be  because  our  Heavenlj  YtH^^ 
that  will  be  best  for  us  all,  and  that  we  shall  hemtu6iidd- 
before  another  century  elapses." 

«'  I  recommend  to  you,  and  to  all  my  children  sod  <»«»' 
not  to  amass  too  much  money,  nor  to  be  desiroiis  of  My*^" 
distinction  ;  but  to  live  in  a  simple,  humble  muof^i*^"' 
to  make  all  your  workpeople,  and  all  your  feflow-creatoW 
as  possible,  five  or  ten  per  cent,  better  than  titeyvoot^'' 
been  without  such  exertions  on  your  part"     "  H^piBC* 
to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  great  abilities,  or  of  tw^^' 
and  distinction  of  this  world,  but  in  loving  God  and  f^^^' 
creatures,  and  making  the  best  use  of  any  talents  ^P^ 
whether  these  talents  be  great  or  small."    «Nowtb»t  - 
paid  all  my  accounts,  I  have  time  to  call  on  old  frienw^^ 
servants,  and  I  feel  more  comfortable  at  night,  wbeo 
endeavoured  to  do  even  a  little  good,  or  have  shovn 
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ny  one.  .  .  .  Suggost  to  me  anything  I  can  do.  I  wish  to  lay 
ut  £500  or  £600  this  year  in  doing  good  beyond  my  usoal 
xtraordinaries.'* 

On  being  told  some  years  ago  of  the  death  of  a  rich  man 
vhoae  charity  was  extolled  because  he  had  left  £50^000  to 
eligious  and  philanthropic  institutions,  Mr.  Cowan  asked  what 
he  testator  had  done  for  God  and  man  during  his  life.  The 
inswer  being,  that  he  had  brought  and  kept  together  this  large 
mm  to  be  let  loose  in  their  serrioe  at  his  death,  he  replied  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  God  accepts  such  gifts,  and  even  whether 
men  have  the  right  to  make  any  such  testamentaiy  disposition  of 
their  property.  **We  are  only  stewards  during  life,**  he  said, 
'*  of  all  that  God  intrusts  to  us,  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
families  and  the  good  of  our  fello#-creatures ;  and  if  our  hearts 
ire  not  sufficiently  enlarged  to  act  as  the  dispeusers  of  His 
ix>unty  while  we  live,  we  are  not  entitled  to  direct  its  destination 
ifler  He  has  called  us  to  the  last  account** 

Ffbnutry  23,  1858. — *<I  thank  you  for  your  work,^  which  is 
really  a  comfort  to  me,  as  I  like  to  know  my  circumstances  of  a 
worldly  kind  now  and  then ;  but  I  am  in  no  way  anxious  to 
grow  richer,  but  rather  to  leave  good  bairns  and  not  too  much 
money." 

Av^uMi  12. — <<I  know  nothing  more  productive  of  happiness, 
than  a  disposition  to  do  aU  that  is  in  our  power  to  make  worthy 
servants  comfortable  in  their  old  age, — it  must  have  a  blessed 
elTect  in  tending  to  make  their  latter  days  full  of  love  to  God  and 
all  around  them. 

*<I  have  during  many  years  been  too  intent  on  acquiring 
worldly  wealth  and  worldly  distinction ;  but  these  feelings  are 
over,  and  I  thank  God  they  are.  I  have  been  singularly  blessed  in 
many  ways,  the  happiest  part  of  my  life  being  the  latter  part ; 
and  feeling  how  little  I  can  now  do  for  others,  it  is  rather  my 
wish  and  prayer  that  I  may  leave  this  world  before  I  become  a 

^  Mr.  Cowan  here  alladas  to  a  periodical  balanctog  of  his  private 
accounta  by  one  of  his  sons. 
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constant  trouble.     I  mention  this  that  you  may  look  k-^  ^ 
matters,  and  tell  me  what  duties  I  have  to  perfoim  Iti:- 
away  from  among  you.     I  think  I  shall  die  with  plosr 
feel  that  I  hare  truly  repented  of  my  sons^  and  bTcd  i: 
and  Saviour,  and  done  my  duty  to  my  brethren  of  muiii: 
rather  think  that  the  time  of  my  departure  is  not  dieu:: 
that  and  all  other  things  I  pray  may  be  at  the  time  the  Al . 
sees  to  be  best     Amidst  my  mercies,  I  feel  that  biii: 
permitted  to  pass  twenty>eight  years  and  upwards  vith  ej 
admirable  wife,  and  twenty-eight  years  with  the  preBent*:- 
singular  calls  for  thankfulness."     On  being  surprised  Ij^" 
one  morning  not  long  before  his  last  illness,  with  his  Bi'l- 
before  him,  he  sud,  '*  I  have  a  great  admiration  forBarirl  / 
like  to  follow  his  example  by  giving  praise  and  tfaanb  t. 
three  times  a  day." 

His  liberality  was  really  unbounded.      It  is  believed  tL 
many  years  he  spent  quite  as  much  in  works  of  loreift^  ^'- 
as  in  all  other  expenses  of  a  personal  or  &mily  nstorpi  ^ 
altogether  independently  of  the  £16,000  which  heprm> 
two  donations  to  five  Charitable  Institutions  in  Edinborr-  - 
of  the  many  thousands  expended  in  establishing  penoie  i^ 
ness,  and  in  aiding  those  who  had  been  unfortunate.    Tu' 
had  no  prejudices,  no  sectarian  views,  his  gifts  so  ^dlyhfg ' 
on  churches  and  schools  of  many  denominations  betr  eviL^ 
while  in  his  own  communion — the  Established  Church  <?i  ^ 
land— rhe  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to  every  call,  and  v^"- 
devising  schemes  of  usefulness. 

When  giving  instructions  for  the  payment  of  hi^  bst  >-• 
donation  to  the  Infirmary,  etc,  he  begged  that  it  migiit  ^  - 
layed  till  July  or  August,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the? 
lation  would  then  be  out  of  town.     Nothing  pleased  bin  ' 
than  to  hear  of  good  being  done,  but  he  could  not  bear  to 
of  evil.     If  a  person  had  acted  badly,  his  most  «eTei«  ^^* 
was,    "  Well,   you  must  try  to  improve  him ;  he  »  * 
creature,  and  has  not  had  so  many  advantages  as  v^;  ao^" 
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the  good  you  can.*'  And  if  any  one  sought  to  injure  him  in  any 
Mray,  or  to  minreprewnt  his  motives,  he  would  say,  **  Bear  with 
him,  and  be  kind  to  him.  If  my  character  be  misrepresented,  I 
do  not  care,  so  long  as  I  have  the  lore  of  my  wife  and  children 
and  A  dosen  friends." 

A»  an  example  of  the  charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind, 
the  following  instance  may  be  dted  : — By  the  failure  of  an  in- 
dividual whom  he  had  assisted,  Mr.  Cowan  lost  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  had  considerable  cause  for  annoyance  in  regard  to 
circumstances  connected  with  the  failure ;  but  on  hearing  some 
years  later,  that  the  party  had  again  met  with  a  similar  revene, 
he  wrote  as  follows  to  a  friend  who  took  an  interest  in  the  bank- 
rupt, *'  You  and  I  are  as  Christians  bound  to  do  all  the  good  we 
can  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  forgive  their  blunders.     I 

know  you  feel  an  interest  in  our  old  friend .     I  send  with 

this,  by  our  missionary,  Mr.  Hay,  £20,  which  you  yourself  or  Mr. 
Hay  may  apply  for  his  benefit,  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  you 
think  most  for  his  advantage.'*^ 

Mr.  Cowan  attached  a  high  importance  to  honour  in  the  con- 
duct of  business,  and  to  the  setting  an  example  of  duty  before 
all  young  men.  Of  this,  nuuiy  fruits  may  still  be  seen  in  those 
wrho  were  trained  in  the  offices  with  which  he  was  connected. 

It  wss  a  maxim  with  him  that  eveiy  transaction  should  be 
profitable  alike  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  and  that  no  advan- 
tage could  honestly  be  taken  of  a  man*s  necessities.  He  sought 
earnestly  to  reform  every  practice  in  trade  which  had  even  the 
appearance  of  evil,  and  he  greatly  rejoiced  to  believe  that  he  saw 
in  his  native  country  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  a  more  upright 
and  honourable  system  of  trade,  than  had  prevailed  when  he  was 
young. 

It  was  at  all  times  painful  to  him  to  be  made  the  object  of 
public  notice,  even  by  those  in  his  employment,  or  by  his  family, 

*  For  maoy  yean  Mr.  Cowan  had  employed  a  ChriBtian  agent  to 
visit  hit  workiieople  at  their  homea,  and  generally  to  auperintend  bis 
schemes  of  usefulness,  in  the  Canongate  and  elsewhere. 
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who  were  acenstomed,  when  it  was  practicable,  to  suet  v: 
on  his  birthday.  In  the  year  1855,  ha  had  expnmai  irr. 
that  they  should  choose  another  day  for  thdr  aBBem%,  t. 
led  to  a  great  gathering  at  Auehindarroch,  wheie  he  wis  i&c: 
on  the  23d  of  August^  the  twenty-fifth  annivenaiy  d^^^ 
mairiage — ^the  silver  wedding-daj.  He  was  gistifiedbf: 
selection,  feeling  that  his  dear  wife  was  equally  witii  )m^'' 
object  of  attention.  On  this  oocaaioii,  an  addrees,  eompttrii 
a  beloved  member  of  his  family,  who  died  eariy  in  the  B^- 
year,  was  presented  to  him,  with  the  aignatarai  of  sxty  '-- 
descendants,  and  gave  him  mnch  pleasure. 


MOST  BELOVED  AND  YIITERATBD  FATHER, 

ORAITDFATHEB,  AND  ORSAT-GRAin>FATHSR : 

We,  your  Sixty-three  Chfldren,  Gnnd-Children,  ■ndGmt^'t 
Children   (including  Two  Daoghten-in-Uw,  Three  SoM-is^i*'  - 
Two  Grand-Sons-in-Uw),  many  of  ns  present^  the  rest  m^ul 
absent  in  person,  bat  here  also  in  spirit  and  loving  desire,  begto  .- 
to  yon  and  yonr  affectionate  Wife,  our  heartfelt  ooi^gnioli^K 
the  Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  yonr  Marriage.    Allow  os  to  ^ 
the  sentiment  of  unmingled  thankfulness  with  which  vsaD^''^'^ 
to  that  event,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  bap^^ 
yourself  and  of  all  around  you. 

At  the  same  time  we  derire  to  convey  to  Un.  Cowan  oar  ^^ 
the  unwearied  attention  to  your  welfare  and  happin^"*  ^^T  ^ 
a  manner  so  exemplary,  she  dischai^gea  a  debt  due  by  lu  »^ 

We  avail  oufmIvos  of  this  opportunity  also  to  acknawl«ip  »^ 
we  owe  to  you — to  your  training,  and  preoept»  and  ei»ap«;  *^ 
all  how  much  we  have  reason  to  thank  you  for  that  pattern 
volence  and  universal  love,  by  which  you  have  shown  to  m  »  -* 
source  of  domestic  bliss,  and  of  happiness  in  all  the  reUtioos  w  - 

It  is  usual  to  designate  this  occasion  as  the  Silver-  Wfom   - 
and  if  the  epithet  may  refer  to  the  brightness  of  a  li^  F^  ^  '^ 
objects,  and  unblemished  in  its  tenor,  it  could  not  be  more  w^^- 
any  case  than  the  present     If  the  design  were  to  expnu^  ^ 
sary  rich  in  love,  and  crowned  with  blessings,  there  n  ^^^ 
too  precious  to  lend  the  lustre  of  its  name  to  a  day  eo  *°^ 
this. 
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We  pray  that  God  may  coniiime  to  bl«ts  and  laToiir  yon  as  He 
liae  hitherto  done,  and  that  whaieTer  yean  He  may  yet  appoint  for 
yoUy  may  be  yean  of  happinees  and  peace. 


Charubb  Cowan. 
Cathabiitb  Cowak. 
Kate  Cowan. 
Charlotte  Cowan. 
Charles  William  Cowan. 
Marjory  Isabella  Cowan. 
Anna  Maria  Cowan. 
Maggie  MeiitiM  Cowu. 
John  James  Cowan. 
Thomas  Chalmers. 
Jeanie  Cbalmem 

IsabeUa  Charlotte  Chalmers. 
Jeanie  Helen  Chalmers. 
Robert  H.  Lundie. 
Elixabeth  H.  Lnndie. 

Robert  Alexander  Londie. 
Allan  Mbnzus. 
Hblbn  Minsics. 

William  John  Mensies. 
Alexander  James  Mensies. 
Elisabeth  Mensies. 
Jane  Mensies. 
Helen  Mensies. 
Katie  Mensies. 
Allan  MenzieSi  Jun. 
Robert  Charles  Mensies. 
Charles  Duncan  Mensies. 
Henry  Simpson. 
Majuort  Siiinoy. 
Elisabeth  Jane  Simpson. 
Th^rte  Charlotte  Simpson. 
Fsnny  Josephine  Simpson. 


Henry  John  Simpson. 

Harriet  Lucy  Simpson. 

Marjory  Helen  Simpson. 

Joseph  Charles 

William  R  Duncan 
Elzzabsth  Thompson. 
Duncan  Cowan. 
John  Cowan. 

Alexander  Philip  Cowan. 

Jane  Grace  Cowan. 

Elisabeth  Hsll  Cowan. 

Joan  E.  &  Cowan. 
Jambb  Cowan. 
Chablotti  Cowan. 
Thomas  Conbtablb. 
LucT  Annb  Conbtablb. 

Elisabeth  Anne  Constable. 

Archibald  David  Constable. 

Tommy  Constable. 

Lucy  Constable. 

Msiy  Constable. 

Katie  Angnsta  Constable. 

Alexander  Cowan  Constable. 
Janbt  Cowan. 
Gborob  Cowan. 
Trabblla  Cowan. 
Albxandbr  Oswald  Cowan. 
Mart  Wood  Cowan. 
Jobbphxnb  Cathabinb  Cowan. 
Susannah  Hathaway  Cowan. 
Charlqttb  Jbmima  Cowan. 


None  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Cowan  in  town  or 
country  need  to  be  leminded  of  the  cordial  momiog  greeting,  the 
kindly  plans  for  each  day*8  occupation  in  sight-aeeing  or  otherwiBe, 
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the  perfect  ease  that  prevailed  tiuoughoat  thewixdesa: 
ment,  and  made  the  moet  casual  gaest  feel  for  dietise<i 
member  of  the  family.     The  houses  however  large,  vie  li 
always  filled ;  and  by  the  ingenioas  kindneas  of  its  is!^^ 
seemed  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  so  that  all  vk  ^ 
found  room  and  welcoma     Wherever  he  went,  the  se^'^^^ 
was  always  the  better  for  his  coming.     The  poor  were  a 
cared  for,  and  the  rich  had  an  example  of  oonrtesjr  »^  °^ " 
tatious  beneficence  set  before  them,  which  many  of  tbezQ  ^~ 
valued  and  have  not  forgotten.     Where  Mr.  Cowan  once  ki  ■- 
a  tenant,  proprietors  were  sure  to  ascertain  that  he  did  n.i  r: 
to  return,  before  they  let  their  mansion  to  another. 

The  interest  he  took  in  all  his  workpeople  was  haitl^' 
embraced  their  moral,  temporal,  and  spiritual  wel£ue,  ^  - 
of  their  wives  and  children.     Until  within  a  week  (^  his  i^-^- 
he  continued  his  regular  visits  to  their  houses,  and  be  ^ 
regularly  at  the  payment  of  their  wages,  saying  s  izfl<iir  r 
or  asking  a  friendly  question  as  he  found  occasion. 

In  the  year  1810,  when  the  mills  at  Valleyfield btdhemf 
chased  by  Gk)vemment  for  the  accommodation  of  pr»)£'-> 
war,  great  difficulty  was  felt  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  ^oic- 
who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  Mr.  C':*-- 
kindly  nature  was  much  interested  in  their  behalf.  He  bom - 
called  his  foreman  to  him,  told  him  to  get  his  hat,  asdic |^ 
course  of  a  four-miles*  walk,  gave  such  instructioiis  u  «» ' 
him  to  provide  for  every  one.  His  generalship,  or  to»J 
commanding  men  judiciously,  and  keeping  his  people  oaefultj  ^ 
ployed,  was  quite  remarkable,  and  it  is  interesting  to  reeonl  ui 
Mr.  Steell,  who  had  modelled  both  the  Duke  of  Wellingt^^^^ 
Mr.  Cowan,  has  stated  that  their  cranial  measurements  f ^^ 
identical 

Before  a  lasting  peace  was  finally  proclaimed  in  l^^^^  ' 

hundred  and  nine  prisoners  of  war  had  died  within  the  v^-  * 

frt  Bisri 
Valleyfield,  and  been  buried  without  mound  or  stone  w 

their  resting-place.     Years  afterwards,  Mr.  Cowan  raiaed » 
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some  monumeiit,^  with  the  following  iiiBcriptioos  in  French  and 

English^  the  French  inBcription  being  compoaed  by  his  aon^^  and 

the  Latin  motto  miggeated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  I  believe 

is  to  be  found  in  Sannasarius,  a  popular  Italian  and  Latin  poet 

(1458-1630):— 

The  mortal  remains  of 

809  prisoners  of  war, 

Who  died  in  this  neighbourhood 

Between  2Ut  March  1811,  and  26th  July  1814, 

Are  interred  near  this  spot. 

GraU  qoies  patrie,  sed  et  omnis  terra  sepQlchranL^ 

Certain  inhabitants  of  this  Parish,  desiring  to  remember 

that  all  Men  are  Brethren,  caused  this  Monument 

to  be  erected  in  the  Yesr  1830. 

Prte  de  ce  lieu  reposent  les  cendres  de 

309  prisonniers  de  guerre, 

MorU  dans  ce  voisinage 

entro  le  21  Mars  1811,  et  le  26  Jnillet  1814. 

N^  pour  bdnir  les  vceux  de  vieillissantes  m^res. 

Par  le  sort  appelds 

A  deyenir  amants,  aim^,  <&|)onx,  et  p^res, 

Us  soot  morts  exil^ 


Plusieurs  habitans  de  cette  Paroisse,  aimant  k  croire 

que  tons  les  hommes  sont  fr^res,  firent  ^ever 

ce  Monument  Tan  1830. 

^  The  monument  was  erected  at  the  sole  exfiense  of  Mr.  Cowan,  with 
the  exception  of  a  snbsori|ition  of  5s.  exscted  from  a  neighbour,  John 
Allan,  the  watchmaker  and  leather  merohmnt  mentioned  in  chapter  dl, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  use  the  plural  number  in  the  inscription. 

'  Alexander  Cowan,  bom  November  9,  1804 ;  died  at  Bonn,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1831. 

s  Sir  Walter  Scott,  although  at  the  time  (1830)  in  feeble  health,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  intended  Memorial,  and  volunteered  as  a  render- 
ing of  the  Latin  Une  the  following  couplet — 

*'  Rest  iu  fair  Pnuii'«  'twM  ▼ala  for  them  to  crare^ 
A  roM  and  hoatile  climo  affunla  their  gnivt*." 

These  lines  did  not  appear  to  any  of  us  to  embody  the  sentiment  of 
the  Latin  poet,  nor  to  be  in  unison  with  the  feelings  which  had  dic- 
tated the  erection  of  the  Memorial.     They  were  accordingly  omitted. 
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On  the  ereetum  of  thia  numnmeiit  haag  made  kaon  z^ 
yean  after  to  the  penaionen  of  the  Hdfed  dea  Imaliis  i&  I^ 
aome  of  whom  had  heen  confined  at  Yalkyfidd,  they  wer: 
touched  by  the  fraiemiU  thai  led  to  aacii  a  conraeDMni^^ 
their  brethren,  exiled  eren  in  deaths  thai  they  addreMd 
auppoaed  philanthropiata  the  foIlowiDcr  letter,  whicl^  in  tpt 
ita  faulty  diction,  ia  well  worthy  of  citadon : — 

MassisuBa  ar  Daios, 

Je  r^ponda  k  yotre  lettre  que  voiis  aTes  daigni  mlioBore » 
la  date  da  21  Norembre  denier.    J'ai  l'h<iiiiieiir  de  ▼»■•  dire  d  k- ' 
que  je  r^grette  vivement  que  ma  poaitiaii  sociale  ne  m'a  point  icsi  - 
faculty  de  TMacation  pour  youm  rendre  tont  reflet  qv'a  ftot:.  v 
moi  le  oontenn  de  Totre  ch&re  lettre. 

Ce  mtmt  effet  de  sarpriae  et  de  eatiafactioii  c'ert  reprodsr,  ^' 
toutea  let  penonnea  mea  amis  dont  je  me  auis  plft  de  U  eonnnz-.-'- 
et  aprte  avoir  a^rieiuement  remarqn^  daaa  aon  enaemUe  tmte/lx;-' 
tanoe,  nona  noua  demandiona  comment  denz  nationa  oppoato  et  ^ 
pied  de  gaerre  (1811-1814)  k  oette  ^poque,  le  Tainqnenr  reoeoil:^^- 
lea  reatea  mortellea  da  Tainca,  en  attendant  one  droooatance  fa^^ 
poor  lear  <&leyer  on  beau  et  yaate  monament  fan^bre,  TevHa  ^«>  ^ 
tribationa  et  inacriptiona,  et  aprte  none  nooa  demandant  de  w^^'-' 
a'il  ^tait  k  la  connaiaaance  de  qnelqa'on  de  nooa,  qa'nn  td  ex^^ 
k  la  f oia  de  aympathie,  de  pi^t^  et  de  fraternity,  eat  jrMde  oa 
c^i  k  oeloi  qae  noua  aviona  aooa  lea  year ;  chaqae  ripoots  t^' 
negative. 

En  oona^nenoe,  aachez-le-bien  vooa  tona  qoi  avei  oontiibae  s  <2^ 
bonne  oeavre  1  la  France,  de  qaelqae  part  qne  yienne  one  boone  ic^^ 
an  digne  exemple,  n*a  jamais  fait  dtfaat  de  aaloer  et  d'appbnlff • 

Sachez-le-bien  de  noayeaa !  placea  aoaa  rinflaenoe  de  la  reooa^ 
aance  poar  an  fait  aoaai  mdritoire,  ai  noaa  n'eaasiona  eti  rekao  ^ 
la  crainte  de  bleaaer  voa  pieaaea  modeetiea  nooa  ayiona  arr6t^  de  doi^ 
k  cette  bonne  et  belle  oravre  la  pablidt^  la  ploa  ^tenda^  jar)^^ 
dea  joumaux  de  la  capitale. 

Domoina  k  d<&faat  de  cette  d6monatration  bien  meritee»  ikm^  ^^ 
prions  de  recevoir  noa  plna  ainoAres  remercimenta  et  nos  d^iin  ks  P 
ardenta  qae  le  ctel  r^pande  aar  yoaa  tons  aea  plaa  aalntaiiM  bescO^^ 
tiona,  et  exoce  noa  voeux  k  aeul  fin  qae  nooa  puiaaions  dans  so  ^^ 
plus  rapproch^  poasible  voir  toutea  lea  nationa  deyeuir  soean,e|  <>- 
les  hommea  fr^ea,  ne  formant  qa*ane  aeale  famille,  enfin^  IkUa^^^ 
Dieul 
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RmwTec,  HciBeDn  et  Dunca,  I'uuiruiac  de  nottv  pint  hkotfl  eon- 
■idaiatiaii  >Teo  laqaalla  noot  noo*  diaoiu, 

Marc-ueb  et  Ml  Mdia, 
i"  Diriaiun,  HAtd  dei  lovkliilei. 
Paris,  m  6  Deeemin  ISM. 

Tbe  blloving  letter  from  the  poet  lAmartine  ■hom  that  in 
higher  qnartAia  alao  the  dl-embneiDg  charity  of  Mr.  Cowui  was 
w&nnljr  ^preciated : — 

''  Bainx  d'Aii  ty  Savoik, 
22  AoCl  1830. 

"  Sn,— .  .  .  The  btereet  iliown  1^  ;ou  to  the  rem&iaB  of  my 
onruitiUMte  ooluitTTnien  is  highlj  gntiffing  t«  my  feelingg,  aii<I 
I  wish  I  eould  hsre  better  ezpraaed  them  thou  in  tlie  attempt 
which  I  DOW  aDbmit  to  jotL  I  siso  se&d  you  mme  lines  com- 
pueed  bj  MonaieaT  de  Sainte-Beare  for  the  same  purpose  at  my 
request 

"  Bowerer  imperfect  these  attempts  may  be,  they  will  I  trust 
prore  my  ainoere  desire  to  eonttibnte  my  feeble  efforts  to  your 
generous  oadertakiiig. — I  bare  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  aerrant,  Al.  de  IiAHAitTtKL" 

Id  donnsiit,  jette  per  U  flat  de  la  gaem, 
D'intrripidM  toldsta  ait  toiu  on  ciel  plu>  beau  ; 
ViTKQt*  iboDt  port^  les  fen  de  I'AngleterTe, 
MoTta,  oe  noble  pays  leor  oSrit  dani  ex  tcrre 
L'hoapitalitd  dn  tombcan. 

U,  tonte  inieaitii  s'aSaoe  soos  la  pierre. 
Le  daraier  aouffle  Maint  la  haina  ilani  lea  ocaura, 
Tout  rantra  dsi>«  la  paix  da  la  maiwin  dami^re, 
Bt  la  Tant  da*  vaineot  y  mila  la  poiuiiire 
A  la  pooiaiira  daa  Tainqnanra. 

foaattsl  da  oe  tertre  noe  vmx  qui  a't'levo 
Von*  dit — Ponrqaoi  combattra  at  pourquoi  conqnirir  T 
La  terra  eat  Qn  IMpalchra  et  la  gliiir«  eat  no  rtve — 
Patianoe  I  0  mortel*  I  et  reuattai  1e  gUive 
Un  jour  eDOora  I  tost  ra  mourir  I 
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Links  by  M.  dx  Saixte-Beutz. 

Dormet  boos  oea  gasoiit,  nobles  guerrien  de  Fnaoe, 
Voos  qnlci  U  tempdte  et  la  gnerre  ont  jetes, 
Pour  qui  trop  tard  d'an  jour  sonnji  la  d^Tnooe, 
Morts  sant  avoir  revu  dec  cienx  tant  regrettea. 

Morts  aans  lea  donx  regards  des  femmes  et  d€8  meKi, 
Sans  les  pieux  sanglots  des  fils  qu'on  yent  benir! 
O  mandits  lea  tyrans  !     O  maudites  lea  goerra ! 
Seignear,  qui  done  ainsi  divise  aa  lien  d'unir  ? 

Maia  an  moina  daiia  le  del  hospitaller,  immenM, 
La  tendre  charii^  renatt  aox  coeura  fl^tra ; 
Li  oe  ii*ti8t  que  pardon,  oubli,  grftce  et  d^enoe, 
Guerriera,  donnez  en  paix  aoua  cea  gazons  fleona 

During  the  terrible  yiaitation  of  cholera  in  1831,  Mr.  iv^- 
YiBited  the  patients  in  the  hospital  each  succeasive  dayforiC'B'^ 
endeavoaring  to  cheer  and  comfort  them,  and  encouiagiK- 
doctors  and  the  nurses  ;  and  after  the  disease  had  retired,  bei"-^ 
money  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  a  poor  widow,  Ti-  - 
volunteered  to  nurse  and  tend  the  children  that  had  beea  ^ 
reayed,  and  whose  family  after  their  mother's  death  be  f" 
under  his  own  protection. 

He  felt  peculiar  tenderness  for  the  imbecile,  either  in  ^J 
in  mind,  and  in  summer,  when  in  the  country,  used  to  ^ 
every  nook  and  comer  in  his  neighbourhood  for  peist^  '- 
afflicted,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  ameliorate  their  &3i^-' 
by  advising  their  friends  as  to  the  best  means  of  trwuii 
cases,  and  perhaps  removing  them  at  his  own  expciwe  w  -• 
institution,  where  they  had  a  chance  of  recovering  thet  «^ 

The  claim  of  humanity  was  at  all  times  enough  to  cooub^ 
Mr.  Cowan's  attention,  and  he  was  ever  readj  to  shov  c*^ 
even  to  the  poorest  or  the  most  degraded     On  one  oct*- 
when  walking  with  his  wife  through    the  Cinongate  on^ 
intensely  hot  day,  he  perceived  a  poor  woman — no*  ^^   ' 
a  drunkard — lying  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  stair,  ^th  tnc  ^ 
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seating  upon  her  head,  and  flies  buzzing  about  her  face  :  he  was 
)ecn  to  leave  hia  companion,  and  approaching  the  poor  woman,  to 
lift  her  apron  and  lay  it  gently  over  her  head. 

He  waa  a  man,  not  only  of  great  intellectnal  power,  but  of 
highly  cttltiTated  mind.  He  was  a  good  chemist  and  mathema- 
tician, had  much  historical  and  statistical  information,  read 
French,  €}ennan,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  besides  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  until  he  was  taken  ill  a  week  before  his  death,  had  been 
accustomed  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  daUy. 

His  enjoyment  of  the  grander  objects  in  nature  was  unsur- 
passed ;  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  no  scene  more 
elevated  his  mind,  or  more  excited  his  admiration — for  which 
we  may  perhaps  read  adoration — than  a  barren  moor,  which 
the  hand  of  a  man  had  never  touched.  But  his  apprecia- 
tion of  all  natural  beauty  was  intense.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the 
Btare,  the  douds,  moors  and  mountains,  trees  and  rivers,  were 
among  his  delights.  He  never  missed  a  sunset  when  within  his 
reach  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  he  left  his  house, 
when  walking  homewards  from  the  west,  he  turned  many  times 
to  admire  the  setting  sun.  On  the  retuni  of  consciousness  after 
the  earliest  of  those  attacks  that  ended  in  his  death,  his  first 
question  was,  **  Has  the  moon  risen  f "  His  family  used  to  say 
that  he  "  herded  the  moon.** 

At  the  close  of  one  of  his  later  letters  he  writes — ''  We  have 
had  another  glorious  day  ;  I  now  admire  scenery,  fine  skieS|  and 
all  God's  glorious  works  more  than  ever  ;  and  can  scarcely  help 
wishing  that,  divested  of  this  sinful  body,  I  could  admire  and 
love  without  ceasing ;  but  the  sinful  body  becomes  low  and 
sleepy,  and  warns  me  to  cease  writing.'* 

The  only  faculty  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  deficient  was  the 
comparatit*fy  by  which  is  meant  the  critical  as  applied  to  works  of 
art  or  of  man's  devising,  and  the  cofUrovertial  as  applied  to  man*s 
theology,  and  what  may  be  called  minor  morals  or  conventionali- 
ties. He  was  cast  in  too  grand  a  mould,  was  too  much  occupied 
in  contemplating  the  perfections  of  his  Creator,  and  in  the  doing 
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of  hifl  Mastei^B  will,  to  peroeiTethedatyyOrtofeeLtlieisei::^ 
to  examine  the  variouB  and  varying  lights  and  shadorstkiL 
contriyea  to  throw  npon  the  revelaticHia  oi  his  Maker.  &^ 
re^garda  human  beanty,  he  aeemed  to  want  the  pover  of  ftc; 
aon,  at  least  beyond  the  days  of  in£uicy  or  earij  ^ 
While  he  could  tell  to  an  ounce  the  weight  of  aneidj-b^^^ 
he  might  have  fiuled  to  determine  aright  the  eompinti^  ' 
neas  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  an  ordinary  moitaL 

After  a  life  of  evident  devotion  to  the  servioe  of  G«d  l^  i 
his  fellow-ereatureay  and  though  not  one  of  his  maoj  des^- 
can  recall  an  occasion  of  his  saying  or  doing  anything  tU 
thought  would  have  been  better  left  unsaid  or  nsdoBe,  1^ 
himself  to  have  been  an  unprofitable  servanti  asd  ^'^^ 
rejoiced  in  the  assurance  thftt  his  sins  had  been  ((sj^^^ 
lamented  that  his  talents  had  not  been  more  faithfally  ee? ; 
During  the  summer  of  1858,  when  a  Mend  obsenred  to  iiin^ 
he  must  have  great  satisfaction  in  reflecting  on  hkwdl-^ 
and  all  the  happiness  he  had  been  the  means  of  bestovsi 
answer  was,  **Ah\  when  I  enter  the  next  world,  I  b^ 
first  question  addressed  to  me  will  be,  <  What  have  jon  dccf 
Me  in  the  world  that  you  have  left  V  " 


FoiTBSOORK  swift  yesTB  have  fled  sinoe  those  henignut  eyts 
First  mirrored  the  san's  light,  reflecting  kindred  beami; 
Since  that  most  loving  human  heart  b^gan  to  beat 
In  sympathetic  concord  with  thy  fellow-men : 
And  though  thy  feet  now  rest  beyond  the  utmost  verge 
Andgned  to  mortal  life  by  Israel's  aged  chief, 
Those  eyes  still  beam  as  brightly  as  they  did  at  fint, 
That  heart  throbs  now  as  warmly  as  it  throbbed  of  yore.- 
Father  of  all,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  grace ! 

We  know  not  when  thine  eyes  were  led  to  look  within, 
And  in  the  light  of  Heaven  contemplate  Natore's  gloom; 
Nor  when  that  heart,  so  prompt  to  saccour  human  woe, 
Enlightened  by  the  quickening  Spirit  tamed  to  Qod :— 
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ThoM  eyat  now  see  light  dearly  in  the  light  of  Truth, 
They  tee  that  men  are  ainnen,  and  that  God  ia  Love ; 
That  heart  now  deavea  hy  faith  to  Christ,  the  sinner's  Friend, 
Who  ever  Utos  to  hless,  aa  onoe  He  died  to  save. — 
For  thia,  above  all  else,  we  praise  Thee,  Lord ! 

Sweet  is  the  memory  of  the  Past,  when  every  year 
Haa  left  some  pledge  of  love— rejoiced  in  and  repaid ; 
With  fragrant  reooUection  of  a  faithful  friend. 
Still  dearly  loved  as  ever,  though  long  gone  to  heaven.^- 
Sach  has  thy  happy  lot  been,  patriarchal  man ! 
To  wander  tide  by  aide,  long  yean,  from  early  youth, 
With  faithful  partners,  fondly  loving  and  beloved, — 
With  children,  duteous  to  each  other  and  to  thee.— 
Accept  our  praises  for  such  mercy.  Lord  I 


:- 


*, 


Bright  is  the  Present, — for  with  love  unfeigned  and  warm 
Three  generations  hail  thee  aa  their  honoured  sire, — 
And  all  who  ever  knew  thee  count  thee  as  their  friend. 
Turn  wheresoever  thou  wilt— within  thy  peaoeful  home^ 
In  the  far  Highland  glen,^-or  on  the  crowded  way, 
Tis  thine  to  meet  fond  looks  of  gratitude  and  love. — 
Though  some  most  dear  to  thee  have  been  removed  by  death, 
*'  Not  lost  but  gone  before,'*  is  written  on  their  tombs.— 
Alike  for  joy  and  grief,  we  praise  Thee,  Lord  ! 


•u- 
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But  oh  I  the  glory  of  the  future  far  transcends 
The  Present  and  the  Past — for  though  thy  path  hath  lain 
Through  emerald  meadows,  and  been  strewed  with  many  flowers, 
The  way  was  sometimes  narrow  and  beset  with  thorns ; 
Kor  hadst  thou  walked  unscathed,  but  that  thy  pilgrim  feet 
Were  shod  in  preparation  with  the  Word  of  peace, 
Thy  heart  given  o*er  to  Him  who  is  His  people's  stay— 
The  Shepherd  who  will  ne'er  forsake  His  helpless  sheep. 
Eternal  praise  and  honour  to  His  name ! 


ViT.* 


Praise  be  to  Him  whose  dearest  attribute  is  Love, 
For  all  that  in  thee,  for  thee,  by  thee,  He  hath  done  ; 
That  He  in  Time  hath  deigned  to  mark  thee  for  His  own, 

2  a 
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That  ihoa  fhalt  dwell  with  Him  throngkoiit  Etenxfy ! 
Oh  iii*y  the  radiance  of  thy  setting  snn — nndhnnwd— 
Be  milder,  softer  eTer,  aa  it  nemrs  the  chiae  ; 
And  may  we  all  who  shall  survive  thee  follow  en, 
Until  by  Faith  we  reach  the  haven  of  thy  lert, 
And  join  thee  in  the  song  of  endleaa  praise ! 

AUCHIXDARROCH,  Aufput  23,  1855. 


Mr.  Cowan  when  residing  in  the  HighkndB  in  rm-n- 
ties  sought  out  the  old  people,  and  found  that  thej  ii 
cases  had  lost  their  sight,  and  were  ignorant  of  anj  vcb- 
One  of  his  sons  remembers  receiying  an  order  to  brisg  lu^- 
paternal  abode  a  considerable  supply  of  specUeles,  r--' 
▼arious  sights,  and  which  were  highly  appreciated  by  tt- 
people. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Thobcas  Guthkib, DP 

1  Salisbury  Boad,  ISA  M  l^ 
My  dear  Mr.  Cowan, — I  am  sorry  that  an  enp^^'- 
to  go  to  the  countiy  will  prevent  me  from  attendia: 
funeral  of  your  honoured  father  to-morrow. 

In  him  a  prince  and  a  great  one  has  hlhn  Ib  ^\ 
wish  some  one  would  write  his  history.     Vfith  God^ 
ing  it  would  do  a  world  of  good.     No  Scotch  mei^' 
so  much  deserved  it.     It  would  raise  the  tone  of  Cb^^^*^ 
and  humanity  among  our  men  of  business,  and,  ^^^^  ' 
classes  of  the  community.     Seldom  are  these  words  ^% 
priate,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead,"  etc.     May  all  hisdesc*^ 
sustain  the  high  name  he  has  earned  for  them/— "*^ ^^ 
sympathy  and  regards  to  you  and  yours,  I  *'*'  "^  • 
sincerely,  TnoMAS  Gcr0^ 
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1    At  the  close  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  sermon,  February  20th,  he 
-oticed  Mr.  Cowan's  death  somewhat  as  follows ;  the  text  was 
'  *hil.  iL  4 : — "  I  intend  this  day  to  refer  to  one  who  has 
itely  passed  away  from  among  us,  and  I  feel  the  more  free 
o  do  this  as  he  was  not  connected  with  this  cong^regation, 
.nd  did  not  even  belong  to  the  same  Christian  community 
A  we  do.     It  is  needless  for  me  to  name  him.     Upon  his 
business  transactions  more  almost  than  on  those  of  any  other 
nan  of  whom  I  have  read  or  heard  was  written  *  Holiness  to 
:he  Lord.'     He  spent  not  one  fortune  for  the  good  of  others, 
but  many ;  in  one  sense  his  death  has  shaken  this  city,  at 
least  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.     Some  men  who  make  a 
princely  fortune,  enjoy  it  while  they  live,  and  then,  when 
they  die,  when  they  have  no  further  use  for  it^  and  can  keep 
it  no  longer,  bequeath  it  to  erect  some  splendid  hospital  to 
commemorate  their  own  name  and  feed  their  own  vanity; 
but  this  man  could  not  enjoy  fortune  while  he  knew  of  the 
poor  who  wanted  bread,  or  the  children  who  were  uneducated^ 
— his  noblest  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  in  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  by  his  means  have  been  enabled  to 
support  themselves  and  become  good  and  useful  members  of 
society.     A  remarkable  feature  in  his  character  was  his 
modesty.     Most  men  blush  when  their  misdeeds  are  made 
known,  this  man  blushed  when  his  acts  of  benevolence  were 
published,  and  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  would  regret 
nothing  more  than  that  those  who  carried  him  to  the  grave 
should  be  telling  each  other  how  many  thousands  he  had  left ; 
but  he  has  left  the  whole  community  his  heirs  in  the  noble 
example  he  has  bequeathed  to  them,  and  may  many  be  con- 
strained by  the  same  spirit  to  go  and  do  likewise." 

The  late  very  reverend  and  honoured  Dean  Ramsay,  in 
impressing  upon  his  flock  in  St  John's  the  obligation  of 
Christian  liberality,  on  Sunday,  January  9th,  1857,  from 
Psalm  cxix.  32,  two  years  before  my  &ther's  death,  referred 
to  him  in  these  words  : — 
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'<  We  much  need  an  enlarged  spirit  of  liberality  in  reffiiA 
to  our  contributions  towards  charitable  and  religious  objects. 
As  a  community,  we  do  not  give  as  we  ought  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  many  cases  the  whole  question  of  their 
charitable  offerings  requires  to  be  revised  and  carefully  recon- 
sidered by  Christian  believers,  with  prayers  to  God  for  His 
light  and  guidance  in  the  conclusion.  Ck>ntributions  towards 
our  great  charitable  schemes  are  still  on  a  wretchedly  con- 
tracted scale.  Examples  of  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal 
spirit  are  not  wanting  amongst  us,  I  freely  acknowledge,  but 
they  are  rare  as  valuable.  I  am  proud  to  bear  a  sincere 
though  humble  testimony  to  such  an  example  which  has 
marked  the  recent  histoiy  of  some  of  our  principal  institu- 
tions. Towards  the  funds  of  several  of  our  most  valuable  and 
useful  charities,  which  were  in  difficulty  and  suffering  from 
contracted  means,  a  private  and  unostentatious  citizen  of 
Edinburgh  has  contributed  his  offerings  upon  a  scale  of 
unusual  munificence.  The  assistance  afforded  has  been  noble 
and  generous  as  it  has  been  well-timed  and  of  real  import- 
ance, dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  benevol- 
ence ;  this  furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  a  heart  enlarged 
for  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  goodwill  towards  the  human  family, 
and  in  whatever  denomination  of  Christians  amongst  us  the 
name  of  such  a  man  shall  be  enrolled,  I  shall  honour  and  I  do 
honour  that  man's  position  as  a  member  of  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ,  and  I  honour  the  generous  and  disinterested 
spirit  which  has  prompted  these  gifts,  and  I  am  thankful  for 
the  practical  proof  which  he  has  given  of  what  a  noble 
offering  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the  love  of  the  brethren  can 
show  forth  to  the  world." 
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No.  IV 

Letter  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Morgan,  London,  to  his  friend 

Alexander  Cowan. 

12  STR4TI0N  Strkit,  LovDosr, 
Ffb,  28,  184$. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Cowan, — It  is  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  any  oommanication  with  yoo.     I  recollect  the  last  letter 
you  favoured  me  with  spoke  of  the  comforts  you  derived 
from  old  age.     To  you  they  must  be  great  indeed  from  the 
recollection  of  your  past  life,  abounding  in  practical  piety 
and  benevolence.    I  have  also  to  be  thankful  to  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence for  many  more  than  I  deserve,  for  I  often  think  of 
the  many  things  I  have  left  undone,  and  of  others  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  done,  and  of  many  circumstances. 
When,  thirty  years  back,  I  lost  all  my  previous  savings,  my 
friends  assured  me  I  was  the  victim  of  a  complication  of 
circumstances,  and  that  my  position  was  peculiar, — and  oer- 
tainly  their  kind  treatment  was  in  accordance  with  that  com- 
miseration,— but  I  fear  that  I  was  too  much  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  that  view ;  however,  I  endeavoured  to  aid  those 
who  could  ill  bear  their  losses,  and  several  became  subse- 
quently my  creditors  to  a  much  larger  amount  than  their 
losses,  and  were  unable  to  pay  me ;  but  I  have  never  for- 
gotten your  generous  conduct,  and  that  your  only  thought 
appeared  to  be  that  of  consoling  me.     I  have  since  lost  much 
in  endeavours  to  promote  general  improvement,  in  the  hope 
of  being  permitted  to  do  more  good  under  Providence  by 

>  See  pages  06-99. 
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advancing  in  knowledge  of  the  Christian  principle  of  i» 
tion,  and  of  my  recent  humble  efforts  I  will  send  dccz:: 
relating  thereto. 

How  much  pleasure  it  would  g^Te  me  to  see  joc  ^. 
Do  you  never  come  to  town) 

I  had  a  serious  attack  at  Florence  in  December  lS4v 
am  still  in  a  precarious  state. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Cowan  and  £unily,  hchrs  : 
to  remain  ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Cowan,  jour  affections  b-. 

J.  it  Moftii^ 

Alkxandbr  Cowan,  Esq. 
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Xo.  III. 

For  some  weeks  before  the  Disruption  in  1843  numer- 
ous protests  by  Presbyteries,  Kirk-sessions,  and  other 
bodies  were  inserted  in  the  newspapers  against  the  violent 
subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  the  civil  power.  I  drew  up  the  following  protest 
for  the  Elders  within  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  signed 
by  seventeen  in  number.  The  five  Elders  from  Penicuik 
who  subscribed  it,  singidarly  enough  outlived  all  the 
others,  and  of  these  three  survive — Dr.  Madden,  however, 
in  very  broken  health. 


"  Wk,  the  undersigned,  Elders  within  the  Presbytery  of 
Dalkeith,  have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  that  it  is  the 
avowed  and  deliberate  purpose  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  by 
withholding  any  adequate  measure  of  relief  from  present 
difficulties,  to  leave  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland  ex- 
posed to  an  exercise  of  patronage  more  arbitrary  and  despotic 
than  any  recorded  in  her  history  up  to  the  present  time. 

"We  hold  that  it  was  m)t  in  1834,  by  the  enactment  of 
what  is  called  the  Veto  Law,  but  by  the  Patronage  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  hurried  through  Parliament  by  a  Jacobite 
Ministry,  that  *  the  Constitution  of  the  country  was  broken.* 
That  Act  was  passed  contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  the  Church,  in  express  and  reckless  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union  in  1707,  one  stipulation  of  which  was  (and  without 
which  stipulation  the  measure  was  refused  even  to  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Scottish  nation),  that  the  Presbyterian  gov«'rn- 
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ment  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  ScotJand  was  thereby  to 
be  declared  unalterable  in  all  time  coming.  We  regard  the 
Act  of  Queen  Anne  above  referred  to  as  the  fruitful  cause  of 
the  violent  settlements  of  the  last  centuiy,  and  of  a  large 
Secession  of  the  best  of  her  ministers  and  people  from  the 
National  Church,  followed  by  a  general  decay  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  and  the  loss  of  that  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
their  fathers  whereby  the  Scottish  people  were  wont  to  be 
distinguished  in  former  times. 

**  We  consider  the  Act  of  Assembly  1 834  to  be  the  vindi- 
cation of  a  principle  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  ever  maintained  and  contended  for  in  her  best 
and  purest  days,  and  never  abrogated, — that  no  minister 

BE  INTRUDED  ON  ANY  CONGREGATION  AGAINST  THE  WILL  OF 

THE  PEOPLE.  This  Act  was  sanctioned  by  the  law-officers  of 
the  Crown  for  the  time ;  on  the  very  day  after  it  was  passed, 
it  was  spoken  of  in  the  strongest  terms  of  eulogy  by  the 
Attorney-General  for  England  (then  Sir  John  Campbell),  and 
not  long  thereafter  was  recommended  from  the  woolsack 
by  Lord  Brougham,  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  as  a 
measure  'safe  and  beneficial  to  the  Established  Church 
OF  Scotland,  and  in  evert  respect  desirable.* 

**  We  were  at  one  time  led  fondly  to  hope^  frt)m  the  re- 
corded pledge  of  the  present  Premier,  that  it  was  his  purpose, 
in  the  event  of  his  return  to  power, '  to  reform  acknowledged 
abuses,'  and  to  preserve  the  institutions  of  the  land ;  and  we 
trusted  from  the  present  Government  having  hitherto  gloried 
in  the  name  of  Conservative,  and  having  just  acknowledged 
that  the '  Church  of  Scotland  has  well  fulfilled,  and  continues  to 
fulfil,  the  important  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded,'  that 
they  would  not  have  taken  a  course  issuing,  as  it  infallibly 
must,  unless  a  gracious  Providence  interpose,  in  the  overthrow 
of  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  the  land,  and  thereby  en- 
tailing, in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Graham,  *  a  fearful  calamity 
upon  the  country.' 
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**  Her  Majesty's  Minist'ers  having,  howerer,  declared  their 
cletermination  to  offer  no  measure  of  redress,  and  being  con- 
vinced, aa  we  now  are,  that,  by  longer  remaining  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State,  faithful  ministers  of  this  Church  must 
either  be  the  instruments  of  oppressing  the  Christian  people, 
or  be  themselves  oppressed  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  high  and  sacred  functions,  we  hereby  solemnly  resolve, 
in  the  event  of  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland  being 
deprived  of  that  national  support  to  which,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  must  ever  hold  them  to  be  entitled,  to  join  with 
others  in  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  may  be  best  fitted, 
by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  bene- 
fits of  a  free  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  land  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  children. 

Wm.  Duncan,  North  Est 

James  Kemp  (Provost  of  Musselburgh), 

Inveresk. 
Alex.  Maxton,  Cockpen. 
Peter  Steele,  A.M,  Dalkeith. 
James  Paterson,  Fala. 
James  Dickson,  Mauricewood,  Glencorse. 
George  Simpson,  Heriot 
James  Tait,  do. 

William  Skirving,  Ormiston. 
Thomas  Lillie,  do. 

Charles  Cowan,  Penicuik. 
Robert  Mason,  do. 
Henry  R.  Madden,  do. 
Robert  Kilpatrick,  do. 
Robert  Keary,  do. 
Charles  Read,  Roslin. 
James  Merricks,  do. 

» .Vay  1843." 


J 
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No.  IV.^ 

This  Bill  for  the  Repeal   of   Tests  in  the  Srri 
Universities  was  substantially    that   of  lord  AdT> 
Rutherfurd,  introduced  in  1845,  and  bore  on  this  o^tvJ 
the  names  of  the  members  for  the  burghs,  the  m.^  i 
the  four  Universities,  viz. — Mr.  Cowan,  Edinbim^:^ 
Alexander   Hastie,   Glasgow;    Mr.    Edward  Ellie>e.^ 
Andrews;   Captain  Dingwall  Fordyce,  Aberdeen.  I 
report  of  the  debate  upon  the  second  reading  is  eitr- 
from  Hansard,  voL  cxvil,  third  series,  voL  iv.  of  bt'^ 
1851.    It  took  place  in  intensely  hot  weather,  dum  - 
attractions  of  the  first  great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  P^'^ 
and  commanded  but  a  scanty  attendance  of  memben 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Wbdnbsdat,  Jukk  25,  1851. 


UNIVERSITIES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 
Order  for  Second  Reading  read, 

Mr.  Cowan  then  rose  and  said,  that  in  moving  the  ^' 
reading  of  this  BiU,  he  wished  to  guard  English  Kemben  a^^ 
a  misapprehenaion  into  which  they  were  likely  to  M  ® 
subject     Only  last  week  the  Hon.  Member  for  North  \^xi^ 
(Mr.  Hey  wood)  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  the  lio»e 
measure  somewhat  similar  in  title  to  the  present ;  an^i  ^  ^ 

1  See  page  270. 
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SO,  that  hon.  gentleman  took  occasion  to  go  into  the  question  of 
religiouB  tests  as  they  bore  upon  civil  offices  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin ;  but,  as  the  House  was  awaro, 
owing  to  a  fatality  that  occurred  on  that  occasion — the  "  count 
out** — no  decision  was  pronounced  upon   the  question.      He 
wished  to  state,  for  the  information  of  English  Members,  who 
might   not  be  aware  of  the  &ct,  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
similarity  between  the  constitutions  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
Univeraitiesi  particularly  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the 
Established  Churches  of  the  respective  countries.     The  students 
in  Scotland  were  not  required  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  the 
colleges ;  neither  were  they  required  to  subscribe  any  religious 
t^ts,  either  at  the  commencement  of  their  studiesi  or  when  they 
were  about  to  receive  honours  or  degrees.     The  Royal  Commis- 
sion, which  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  1826  to  inquire  into 
the   Scotch  Universities,  and  which  reported  in   1830,  stated 
that — 

**  There  are  few  national  institutions  of  long  standing  which  have 
lieen  more  powerfully  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
than  the  Universities  in  Scotland ;  and  they  have  undoubtedly  been 
gradually  adapted,  in  an  eminent  degrm,  to  the  particular  demands 
upon  them,  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whose 
Itenefit  they  were  designed.     These  Universities  are  not  now  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  or,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
ecclesiastical  bodies.     They  are  connected,  it  is  true,  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland,  the  standards  of  which  the  Professors 
mutt  acknowledge.    like  other  seminaries  of  education,  they  may  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Church  on  account  of  any  religious 
opinions  which  may  be  taught  in  them.    The  Professors  of  divinity, 
whose  instructions  are  intended  for  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  are,  in  their  character  of  Professors,  members  of  the  presby- 
tery of  the  bounds,  and  each  university  returns  a  representative  to  the 
Oonersl  Aisembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     But,  in  other  respects, 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  are  not  ecclesiastical  institutions,  not 
being  more. connected  with  the  Church  than  with  any  other  profes* 
8100.    They  are  intended  for  the  general  education  of  the  country, 
and,  in  truth,  possess  scarcely  any  ecclesiastical  features,  except  that 
they  have  a  certain  number  of  Professors  for  the  purpose  of 
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theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Bciences  are  taught.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  atudents  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  the  importance  of  everything  connected  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  render  it  eesential  to  attend  carefully 
to  the  interests  of  this  class  of  students  in  any  opinion  which  may  be 
formed  respecting  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  Scotch  Uniyersities ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  these  UniTersities  are 
not  framed  on  the  principle  of  being  mainly  adapted  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy.  Neither  constitutions,  endowments,  nor'proyisions  for 
public  instruction,  are  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  Unirersities 
are  appendages  of  the  Church." 

He  wished  now  to  make  a  few  obfleryations  upon  the  tests  whidi 
it  was  his  object  to  repeal  by  the  Bill  now  upon  the  table.  In 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  as  they  all  knew,  there  was  a  long  and 
fierce  religious  contest  carried  on  in  both  divisions  of  this  island 
between  the  Kings  and  Parliaments  of  that  age— -the  principles 
involved  in  contest  being  the  Divine  right  of  Kings  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people  on  the 
other.  When  the  Episcopalians  had  the  ascendency  in  Scotland, 
as  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  il,  they 
passed  an  Act  excluding  aU  persons  from  the  chairs  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  that  country,  except  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  then  attempted  to  be  forced 
upon  the  people  of  Scotland.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
things  changed.  The  race  of  Stuarts  was  then  exiled:  King 
William  came  to  the  Throne,  and  he,  though  most  reluctantly, 
consented  to  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland. 
In  1690  a  test  was  imposed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  upon  all 
the  Professors  in  the  Universities,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
excluding  all  Prelatists  and  Papists,  who  were  generally  hostile 
to  the  then  existing  Government;  for,  as  hon.  Members  were 
doubtless  aware,  it  was  during  the  twenty-eight  years  that  the 
prelatical  party  of  Claverhouse,  Dalyell,  Sharpe,  and  Lauderdale, 
held  sway  in  Scotland,  that  some  of  the  best  blood  in  that 
country  was  poured  out  The  object  of  the  test  imposed  in 
1690,  then,  was  to  prevent  the  intiusion  of  individuals  who  were 
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>po«ed  to  the  religiouB  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
ho  were  moatlj  Jacobites,  desirous  to  bring  about  the  restora- 
on  of  the  Stuarts,  which  indeed  they  attempted  in  1715,  and 
gain  thirty  years  later.  Various  individuals  were  ejected  under 
iiat  measure,  in  consequence  of  their  known  attachment  to  the 
relatic  cause,  snd  to  the  Jacobite  succession.  One  of  the  clauses 
f  the  formula  which  Professors  were  obliged  to  sign  on  being 
ippointed  to  the  office  was  as  follows  : — 

*'And  I  promise  that  I  ■hsU  follow  no  divinye  oonrM  from  the 
present  establishment  in  this  Chnrch,  renouncing  sU  doctrines,  tenets, 
und  opinions  whstaoeyer  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  said 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  or  government  of  this  Chnrch.*' 

He  begged  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  words  **  follow  no 
diyisive  course  from  the  present  establishment  in  this  Church/' 
Now,  he  denied  that  the  Church  as  now  established  in  Scotland 
presented  any  of  the  essential  features  which  distinguished  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  the  period  when  that  formula  was  first 
imposed.     In  1690  another  Act  was  passed  by  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  depriving  individuals  of  the  Church 
patronage  which  they  had  long  possessed,  and  vesting  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions  of  the  several  parishes. 
These  latter  bodies,  he  might  mention,  were  not  invested  with 
the  absolute  right  of  presenting  to  the  livings,  but  merely  with 
the  right  of  nomination,  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  presby- 
tery  of  the  bounds,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  people  of  each 
parish.     But  he  bagged  the  House  to  observe,  that  the  patrons 
who  were  so  dispossessed  of  the  patronage,  were  in  every  case 
paid  a  suitable  sum  as  an  equivalent  for  the  patronage  they  had 
surrendered.     Now,  it  was  well  known  that  before  the  Commis^ 
sioners  for  Scotland  would  consent  to  the  Treaty  of  Union,  they 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
as  then  established  should  remain  fixed  and  unalterable  in  all 
time  coming.     The  petition  which  had  been  presented  tliat  day 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Member  for  Dover  (Sur  O.  Clerk) 
spoke  of  the  abolition  of  University  tests,  which  he  (Mr.  Cowan) 
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propoaed,  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union ;  bat  oonld  there 
be  a  more  infamous  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  he  asked, 
than  that  which  was  committed  in  1711,  when  the  British  Par- 
liament restored  the  Church  patronage  to  the  old  patrons,  against 
the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  in  1707,  and 
without  asking  them  to  refund  one  halQ)enny  of  the  sum  they 
received  in  16901  And  not  only  was  that  measure  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  but  it  had  been  the  cause  of  all 
the  dissensions  which  had  subsequently  taken  place  in  the  Church, 
and  of  the  various  secessions  from  it  which  had  occurred.  The 
first  secession  occurred  in  the  year  1732  ;  and  that  and  all  the 
subsequent  secessions  were  dearly  traceable  to  this  gross  viola- 
tion of  national  fJEUth.  He  held,  indeed,  that  no  dissent  worthy 
of  the  name  existed  in  Scotland.  The  various  bodies  which  were 
separated  from  the  Established  Church  had  almost  all  been  brought 
into  that  state  of  separation,  not  from  differences  of  religious 
doctrine,  but  solely  and  entirely  from  the  inroads  which  had  been 
made  by  the  civil  power  into  the  domain  of  the  spiritual ;  by  the 
oppression  of  the  courts  below,  and  the  caUousneas  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  last  House  of  Commons,  when  redress  firom  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Court  of  Session  was  craved  in  1843.  The  last 
House  of  Commons  had  even  refused  to  look  at  the  claim  of  rights 
which  was  presented  to  them  by  the  party  which  now  constitated 
the  Free  Church.  He  believed  that  if  the  House  had  inquired 
into  that  matter,  they  would  have  seen,  what  many  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  now,  that  the  proceedings  which  drove  that  party 
from  the  Church  were  the  most  violent  outrage  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  was  rather  too  late  in 
the  day  to  talk  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  if  it  were  still  an 
integral  compact  between  the  two  countries,  seeing  that,  owing 
to  the  conduct  of  the  party  to  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
belonged,  it  had  already  become  little  better  than  a  piece  of  waste 
paper.  The  olgect  of  the  Bill  before  the  House  was  simply  to  declare 
that  such  things  having  taken  place — that  various  bodies  having, 
during  the  last  century  and  in  the  present^  been  driven  out  of  the 
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'i^tabliahment  by  the  oppreuive  acts  of  the  dvil  power — it  was  but 
air  and  just  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  any  further 
injury  by  their  exclusion  from  the  rights  which,  as  British  subjects, 
they  were  entitled  to  eiyoy.     What  was  the  state  of  the  case  f 
He  had  referred  to  the  test  that  was  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1690, 
and  which  was  ratified  by  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707,  which  test 
waa  intended  to  prevent  Episcopalians  and  persons  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  from  being  admitted  into  the 
chairs  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that,  in 
spite  of  those  tests,  a  large  number  of  Episcopalians  did  fill  those 
chairs ;  and,  he  was  glad  to  admit,  filled  them  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  the  country.     Well,  all  he  wanted 
waa  that  other  Dissenters,  whom  the  tests  were  never  intended 
to  exclude,  should  be  also  admitted  to  fill  those  chairs  without 
let  or  hindrance.     The  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  appeared  to  assume,  from  some  observations  he 
made  not  long  ago,  that  religion  did  not  exist  in  Scotland  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Established  Church.     The  hon.  Baronet  seemed 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  immense  religious  efforts  made  by  other 
bodies  that  were  not  in  connection  with  the  State.     As  evidence 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Free  Church  to  diffuse  education  and 
religion,  he  begged  to  state,  without  wishing  to  boast  of  the 
efforts  of  the  body  to  which  he  had  the  hoiAur  to  belong,  that  in 
the  year  ending  March  last  there  were  no  fewer  than  1671 
Sabbath-schools,  8506  teachers,  and  99,019  scholars,  in  con- 
nection with  that  body,  which,  in  the  eight  years  ending  March, 
had  expended  in   various   enterprises   abroad,   and  at  home, 
£2,475,616.     The  existence  of  tests  in  favour  of  the  mother 
Ghorch  was  assumed  to  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  interests 
of  religion  might  not  suffer.     But  was  it  the  fact  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  tests  did  operate  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  improper  per- 
sons even  into  the  Establishment  f     He  understood  that  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church, 
held  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  no  fewer  than  six  or  seven  ministers 
were  deposed  for  heinous  crimes ;  one  was  deposed  for  poaching 
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on  the  Sabbath-day.     Othen  were  deposed  for  offences  of  a  gross 
and  revolting  character ;  and  every  one  of  these  late  ley.  gentle- 
men had,  before  he  could  be  ordained,  taken  these  tests.     Did  he 
reproach  the  Established  Church  for  that )     No ;   on  the  oon- 
trary,  he  rather  honoured  her  for  having  had  the  firmness  to 
perform  a  duty  doubtless  of  a  most  painful  nature.     But  what 
did  such  cases  prove  on  behalf  of  the  system  of  tests  f     He  main- 
tained that  the  object  of  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  to  give  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  all — not  exalting  one  body  above  another 
— but  recognising  merit  wherever  it  was  found,  whether  within 
or  without  the  Church.     He  gladly  bore  his  testimony  to  the 
good  which   the  Establishment   was  doing  in  many  respects, 
throughout  the  country ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  its  power  of 
doing  good  would  be  diminished  by  the  abolition  of  tests,  whieh, 
in  their  operation,  had  been  found  to  be  the  greatest  absozdity 
and  mockeiy  that  could  possibly  be  devised.     In  the  case  of  the 
test  to  which  he  referred,  it  was  required  that  the  individual 
who  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  should  sign  his  name  to  the 
Cwifesdon  of  Faith,  and  it  was  also  required  that  the  presbytery 
of  the  bounds  should  witness  his  signature.     He  believed  that 
this  constituted  the  whole  of  the  relationship  between  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  the  Universities  except  in  so  far  as  the 
theological  chairs  wefe  concerned,  and  these  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  BilL     It  had  been  said  that  no  act  of  legis- 
lation was  necessary  in  the  matter,  because  the  testa  were  inoper- 
ative.   He  acknowledged  that,  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  which  he  was  more  immediately  connected,  no  testa 
in  the  case  of  the  secular  chairs  had  been  required  for  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years.     And  if  that  had  been  the  case  in  Edin- 
buigh  for  so  long  a  period,  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the 
interest  of  religion,  he  submitted  to  the  House  whether  it  was 
wise  to  continue  on  the  Statute-book  obligations  of  this  kind, 
which  were  not  required  or  carried  out,  but  which,  he  bagged  the 
House  to  remember,  might  be  carried  out  even  by  a  minority  of 
the  patrons,  or  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  who  had  the  power 


under  the  present  law  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Session  and  prevent 
the  induction  of  any  Professor  who  did  not  engage  to  conform  to 
the  discipline  and  doctrine,  and  attend  the  ministry  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.     Many  Episcopalians,  as  he  had  said,  had  been 
appointed  to  University  chairs  in  Scotland,   but  he  submitted 
whether  it  was  fair  to  exact  from  Episcopalians,  who  had  already 
subscribed  the  articles  of  their  own  Church,  a  subscription  to  the 
articles  of  another  Church  which  abjured  prelacy  altogether  ? 
In  fact,  he  could  hardly  conceive  how  an  honest  man  could  con- 
sent to  such  a  proceeding,  unless  he  had  entirely  changed  his 
views  on  church -government.     There  was  a  case  which  occurred 
not  many  years  ago  which  illustrated  the  absurdity  of  the  existing 
system  of  tests,     Mr.  Fischer,  a  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy at  St.  Andrews.     He  appeared  before  the  Presbytery  of 
that  district  to  sign  the  test ;  but,  whether  through  some  bungling, 
or  not,  he  (Mr.  Cowan)  could  not  say,  it  turned  out,  that  instead 
of  signing  the  test  which  was  adapted  to  Professors,  Mr.  Fischer 
bad  actually  signed  the  test  which  was  usually  required  from 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  signing 
this  test,  he  declared  that  Presbyterianism  was  the  only  right 
form  of  religion,  and  that  Prelacy  was  a  great  and  insupportable 
grievance.     Mr.  Fischer  found  himself  thus  placed  between  two 
fires  ;  for  the  brethren  of  his  own  College  having  heard  of  the 
circumstance,  proceeded  against  him,  and,  he  believed,  dcpri?ed 
him  of  his  Fellowship  in  consequence.     Another  case  had  just 
occurred  at  Aberdeen.     Mr.  Fuller,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  had  been  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  King's 
College,  Old  Aberdeen,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  signed  the 
required  test  abjuring  Prelacy  with  the  greatest  alacrity.     Some 
individuals,  he  believed,  signed  the  test  as  articles  of  peace — 
others  signed  it  in  a  non-natural  sense — others  signed  it  affirm- 
ing in  BO  doing  that  it  contained  the  confession  of  tlieir  faith  and 
a  great  deal  more — and  others  as  a  mere  act  of  politeness,  a 
taking  off  of  the  hat,  as  it  were,  in  passing,  to  Presbyterianism. 
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The  fact  was,  that  the  Confeuion  of  Faiih,  whteh  the  ^j^ 
signed,  was  a  large  Tolome  which,  he  believed,  not  one  in  i^  * 
them  had  ever  read — a  Tolnme,  indeed,  of  dognutie  tba.^ 
containing  many  abetroae  points  with  which  none  bat  mz 
plished  theologiana  could  well  be  expected  to  gnqypb-oii  yi 
the  mere  putting  of  their  name  to  this  yolume  was  beU  to  bf* 
security  against  the  intrusion  of  improper  and  nnfit  poms  ::- 
the  University  chairs  !  It  was  the  greatest  moekeij  ud  i^ 
dity  ever  heard  of  in  a  civilised  countiy.  If  the  test  {^r- 
be  made  a  h<m&  fide  one — ^if  it  could  be  made  so  is  Vi^ 
the  appointment  of  none  but  religious  men— or,  at  all  ersi 
of  men  who  would  inculcate  nothing  hostile  to  rdjgiooi  of*^ 
— ^let  it  be  so  firamed;  but  he  very  much  doubted  vliethff : 
could  be  framed  so  as  to  have  that  ^ect,  because  it  wv  is?- 
sible  to  look  into  men's  hearts — their  opinions  beiiig  «  ^^ 
solely  between  themselves  and  their  Maker.  He  voold  i« 
refer  to  a  case  which  created  great  excitement  in  Sootlaod  vst 
years  ago.  At  the  Disruption  in  1843,  an  aooompUsM^' 
vidual,  whom  he  (Mr.  Cowan)  had  the  honour  and  priTOes^  ^ 
caU  his  friend— he  aUuded  to  Sir  David  Brew8tar--fe2t  itt^^ 
his  duty,  along  with  thousands  of  others,  to  leave  the  (3n»^  ^ 
his  fathers,  and  take  up  his  position  in  the  laob  of  tbe /"^ 
Church  of  Scotland.  That  gentleman  was  Frindp«i  d  ^ 
United  CoUege  of  St  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard  in  the  Uoi^ 
of  St  Andrews.  The  Presbytery  of  St  Andrews  iminediifcl 
commenced  proceedings  against  him,  for  the  purpoee  of  q«^ 
him  from  an  office  for  which  he  was  in  every  way  bo  well  d 
and  which  he  so  eminently  adorned.  They  served  ^^\ 
libel,  a  copy  of  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It  ^^^^^'^^'^ 
between  forty  and  fifty  pages.  This  Preebyteiy— w^ 
believed,  had  been  neither  remarkable  for  the  paritj  of  iti  id(^ 
nor  the  soundness  of  its  faith,  nor  for  that  brotherly  1ot«  ^ 
ought  especially  to  be  cultivated  in  such  a  oommoBitf 
deavoured  to  eject  this  accomplished  philosopher  for  i^  ^ 
become  a  member  of  the  Free  ChurcL     The  liH  ^ 
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might  mention,  was  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  errors  from 
beginning  to  end,  concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  Senatus  and  Faculty  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
ought  to  be  required  forthwith  to  redress  the  evil  which  you  have 
brought  upon  the  Church,  by  taking  all  the  stt^ps  competent  to  them  for 
remotung  you  from  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  United  College ^  and  that 
the  Senatus  be  required  to  report  to  the  Presbytery,  quam  primum, 
I  what  steps  they  have  adopted  to  effect  this,  that  you  may  be  removed 

I  from  your  office,    and  visited  with  such  othtr  censure  or  punii<hment 

I  «^  the  laws  of  the  Church  enjoin,  for  the  olory  of  God,  the  safety  of 

I  the  Church,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and  to  deter  others 

holding  the  same  important  ofhce  from  committing  the  like  offence 
in  all  time  coming,  but  that  others  may  hear  and  fear  the  danger  and 
detriment  of  following  divisive  courses." 


"  The  glory  of  God !  '*     It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  foulest 
crimes  in  history  had  been  committed  for  the  pretended  purpose 
I  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  he  thought  that  to  eject  a  man  of  this 

kind — a  man  of  a  world-wide  European  reputation — a  man  who 
had  been  counted  worthy  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute 
in  France — a  man  who  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  unremit- 
ting labours  from  morning  to  night  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  one 
who  was  always  most  willing  as  he  was  able  to  impart  yaluable 
scientific  information  from  the  rich  stores  of  his  mind — he  did  think 
that  thus  to  proceed  coolly  and  deliberat<?ly  to  eject  a  philosopher 
like  that  accomplished  man  was  one  of  the  puniest  and  most  un- 
qualified pieces  of  bigotry  that  had  ever  been  committed  in  this 
country.  But  their  proceedings  soon  came  to  a  stop.  They 
found  that  they  had  no  power  to  carry  out  what  they  had  vainly 
attempted  and  threatened  to  do.  Whether  they  had  ever  pos- 
sessed the  power,  or  whether  the  exercise  of  it  had  fallen  into 
entire  desuetude,  it  was  found  that  they  had  no  power  to  eject 
or  get  quit  of  an  individual  who  might  be  false  to  his  vows,  or 
who  might  act  unfaithfully  or  unworthily  as  a  Professor.  He 
had,  therefore,  to  submit  to  the  House  whether  such  a  state  of 
things  as  he  had  described  ought  to  continue  to  exist,  which  was  i 

originally  intended  to  exclude  none  but  Prclatists  and  Jacobites, 
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and  which  had  long  been  found  to  be  quite  in<^)entm— vti^ 
did  not  prevent  any  one  from  accepting  office,  for  a  kSh 
might  take  the  test  Of  course  such  perMfDS  wcnid  ^ 
it  without  scruple ;  but  the  honest  and  honourable  mu,  tL 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  wu^  as  tL^ 
had  seen  in  the  case  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  liable  to  be  ji^ 
ceeded  against^  and,  as  in  Sir  David's  case,  to  be  aaiio^  ^ 
oppressed  bj  what  he  would  venture  to  call  a  very  oootoDp^Di 
piece  of  persecution.  He  regretted  much  that  the  noUe  Lid  li 
the  head  of  the  Government  was  not  in  his  place  at  that  mxsm, 
for  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations,  wliieh  he  voidii  ^ 
very  shortly,  on  a  matter  intimately  connected  with  thia  m^ta 
— the  very  scanty  endowment  of  the  professorial  diain  n.^ 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Owing  to  the  circumstasee  that  the 
Edinburgh  bishopric  was  founded  at  a  later  period  than  the  f^ 
sees  in  ScoUand,  and  that  it  had  no  revenues  at  the  time  d  ^ 
institution  of  the  Edinbuigh  College,  which  was  the  last  but  ca^ 
college  created,  there  were  no  funds  then  available  for  the » 
dowment  of  the  F)x>fessors'  chairs  in  such  a  way  as  he  thoog^* 
the  cause  of  education  in  that  University  and  the  best  inka^ 

m,    t 

of  the  countiy  were  entitled  ta  He  found,  from  a  p^Kr  ^vm 
he  held  in  his  hand,  that  there  were  thirty-two  ChainiD  t^ 
University,  divided  into  four  Faculties;  and  thai  the  vhdeof 
the  endowments,  the  fixed  salaries  of  these  Rtsfeswi^  v* 
follows : — 

"  The  total  amonnt  of  endowment  was  £2024  per  annomi  u*^^ 
of  less  than  £10  to  each  Profeaaor.  The  Principal  of  «boOoU<|B^ 
Edinburgh  had  £111 ;  in  GUagow,  £450;  and  in  SI  AodrevB,^ 
The  Professor  of  Hnmanity,  in  Edinboigh,  had  the  miseFablepittaoe 
of  £26,  while  in  GUagow  he  received  £289,  and  in  St  Aa<!ren  ^|f 
The  Profeaaor  of  Divinity,  in  Edinboigh,  £196 ;  in  GhMgov.  ^ 
lOa.  7d. ;  in  St  Andrews,  £231.  The  Profeaaor  of  Lope,  a  ^ 
burgh,  £62 ;  in  GUagow,  £289 ;  in  St.  Andrewa,  £219." 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  Professors  of  Ediobop 
were  frequently  taken  away  from  that  important  spheiv  d  ^ 
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fulness  to  the  comparatively  obscure  and  unimportant  University 
of  St  Andrews ;  and  he  submitted  to  the  Government — he  was 
sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  was  the  only  Member  of  the  Cabinet  present — 
whether  the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  not  a  fair  claim  to  their 
attention — whether  a  greater  degree  of  liberality  with  respect  to 
these  Chairs  would  not  have  a  beneficial  operation  on  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  at  large ;  for  he  thought  that  it  was  a 
niggardly  economy,  and  most  uigust  to  Scotland,  that  the  capital 
of  his  native  countiy  should  be  treated  so  unfairly,  as  compared, 
for  instance,  with  the  endowments  of  the  new  colleges  in  Ireland. 
He  might  state,  in  addition,  that  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
— the  patrons  of  the  University — had  exercised  their  patronage 
wisely  and  well  for  many  years  past.  He  believed  they  had  ever 
been  anxiously  desirous  to  seek  out  the  best  men — no  matter 
what  their  creed,  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian — who  would  in 
the  best  manner  uphold  the  reputation  of  Edinburgh  as  a  seat 
of  learning  by  their  talents  and  reputation,  notwithstanding  the 
niggardly  economy  of  the  State.  They  could  not  afford  to  place 
the  University  in  a  situation  where  they  could  not  command  the 
highest  order  of  talent,  whether  literary  or  scientific,  especially  as 
they  were  now  placed  in  competition  with  the  newly-created 
colleges  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore 
feeling,  as  he  did,  a  most  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  interests 
of  this  University,  he  did  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  given  to  the  subject,  and  that  they  would  be 
induced  to  treat  the  University  with  a  greater  amount  of  liber- 
ality. To  return  to  the  question  more  immediately  before  them, 
he  would  only,  if  the  House  would  allow  him,  refer  to  the  opinions 
of  one  or  two  individuals  on  the  subject  of  the  test,  which  he 
thought  were  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
He  had  before  him  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Professors 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  which  he  might  add  was  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  a  public  meeting  which  was  held  in  Edinburgh  to 
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petitioii  in  fiiyour  of  the  measure  now  before  the  Hoiiie--ifclc8it 
substantially  the  same  measure— for  it  would  be  leoK&besd 
that  a  Bill  to  the  same  effect  was  introduced  I7  the  kte  Lrl 
AdvocatBy  now  Lord  Butherfurd,  in  1845.  In  refeienoe  to  C£  j 
measure  Dr.  Lee  wrote  this  letter,  from  whidi  he  would  £? 
read  the  following  short  extract : — 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  decided  sppronl  of  vs 
object  you  have  in  view,  and  my  hearty  wish  that  it  raiy  tpeeSlj  br 
attained  in  all  its  extent.    I  am  not  able  to  oomottye  who  ii  i  gibs 
by  the  law  as  it  now  standi  or  what  party  would  be  iojond  bf  la 
abrogation,  whereas  the  hardship  it  imposes^  and  the  evils  of  nikr^ 
kinds  which  it  inflicts,  are  sach  that  one  may  well  wonder  tiKjas 
be  overlooked  or  denied.     To  remove  erery  nnneoesssiy  tenf^itU 
to  insincerity  ont  of  onr  neighbour's  way  is  a  plain  dictate  d  mon^sr, 
and  it  is  no  less  clearly  a  dictate  both  of  joetiee  and  pradenae,  tk 
conscientious  men  should  not  be  placed  by  law  in  a  wane  poota 
than  others  whq  are  less  scrupulous.    The  present  law  ddtak  tfe 
Universities  and  the  studious  youth  against  those  ProfenQn  fna 
whom  they  are  in  no  danger ;  and  it  exposes  both  to  that  claai  of  sea 
from  whom  alone  there  is  sny  danger  to  be  apprehended    Id  allocs* 
cases,  men  are  reckoned  trustworthy,  not  according  to  their  expra»: 
opinions — much  less  according  to  opinions  which  some  wcMj  <M^ 
may  tempt  them  to  profess — ^but  according  to  their  actions ;  tsi  cs- 
duct,  not  professed  opinion,  is  generally  held  to  be  botb  t^  f" 
propriate  test  of  worth  and  the    proper  subject  of  rewd  k^ 
punishment.    Nor  can  I  think  that  the  Act  of  Security  tboM  f^ 
any  barrier  to  the  repeal  of  the  present  law.     The  Legisbtnic^ 
already  abrogated  so  many  provisions  of  that  Act  as  had  beeonc  is- 
consistent  with  the  interests,  and  repugnant  to  the  feelisgii  of  tb 
Scotch  people — ^to  promote  whose  interests  and  gratify  whose  fedis^ 
the  Act  was  originally  passed ;  and  it  appears  to  me  sn  extn^^^ 
proposition  that  the  British  Legislature  now  has  not  sll  the  poven 
possessed  by  the  English  snd  the  Scotch  Parliaments  in  the  yearl/t^ 
On  the  whole,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  repesl  of  ^ 
present  law,  in  so  far  as  regards  all  thd  professorships  of  litentn«. 
science,  and  philosophy,  is  a  measure  demanded  by  justice,  tad  ^ 
tated  by  prudence." 

He  would  not  detain  the  House  with  reading  all  the  c^ 
of  eminent  men  which  he  now  had  in  his  poaseauon;  bot^ 
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should  like  to  read  one  letter  which  he  had  received  that  mom- 
iDg  from  Dean  Ramsay  of  Edinburgh — he  supposed  he  might 
now,  by  favour  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  call  him  Dean  of 
Edinburgh.  That  very  rev.  gentleman,  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  note,  and  who  was  well  known  as  an  able  and 
eminent  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  said,  in 
reference  to  the  fact  of  the  Lord  Provost  being  in  town — 

"  I  hope  it  is  to  help  you  to  carry  out  two  projects  in  which  I  know 
you  are  interested.  The  one  for  abolishing  the  form  of  tests  for  our 
Universities  in  Scotland  is  surely  a  most  desirable  measure.  Being 
myself  an  English  University  man  is  the  very  reason  why  I  am  in 
favour  of  it,  because  the  system  on  which  the  Universities  in  the  two 
countries  are  founded  being  so  entirely  different,  tests  are  absurd  in 
Scotland  as  they  are  reasonable  in  England." 

The  other  subject  to  which  the  very  rev.  Dean  referred  was  the 
measure  for  abolishing  the  Annuity-tax,  which  he  was  also  in 
favour  of.  He  was  sorry  he  had  detained  the  House  longer  than 
he  originally  intended — it  was  with  deep  regret  that  he  felt  he 
had  discharged  a  duty,  which  he  had  at  first  reluctantly  under- 
taken, in  so  very  imperfect  a  manner.  If  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  had  met  with  the  same  measure  of  liberality  which  had 
been  extended  to  the  Universities  in  the  other  divisions  of  the 
empire — if,  like  them,  they  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending 
representatives  to  this  House — then,  whether  the  tests  would 
have  existed  at  all  in  the  present  day,  which  he  greatly  doubted, 
at  all  events  they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  addressed 
on  this  occasion  by  some  distinguished  member  of  University — 
by  an  individual,  a  member  of  University,  who  would  have  pro- 
duced a  much  more  favourable  impression  upon  the  House  than 
he  could  hope  to  do ;  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  overlook 
his  feeble  advocacy  of  this  measure,  which,  he  felt,  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  which  might  be  more  fitly  passed  now  than  it 
could  have  been  done  five  or  six  years  ago  when  the  feelings  of 
individuals,  owing  to  then  recent  events,  on  both  sides  were 
painfully  excited.     He  was  glad  to  think  that  such  a  state  of 
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tUngs  did  not  exist  now  ;  and,  in  oondoaicMiy  he  ooold  oolj  bt 
that  he  hoped  he  had  said  nothing  which  oould  give  pain  to  aij 
individual,  or  any  body  of  individnals  ;  if  he  had  done  »,  k 
would  be  moat  happy  to  letiact  these  expresaioiiflL 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  the  M  be  lof 
read  a  Second  Time." 

Mr.  W.  LocKHABT  felt  it  to  be  hia  duty  to  appoa  i  ^ 
which  he  believed  to  be  destructive  to  the  Chriataan  and  Ptot» 
tant  character  of  the  UniversitieB  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  hs^ 
to  all  religion.     The  religiouB  opinions  of  profeBson  ol  litmtzF 
and  science  are,  it  appears,  to  be  considered  as  of  no  0Qii8eqi2fi& 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Edinbuxgfa  mosfc  hrr 
done  some  violence  to  his  feelings  when  he  undertook  to  prascce 
a  measure  which  is  in  direct  opposition   to  the  prineipiei  im 
practices  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  cUstingniBhed  monlis 
The  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Freeniz^ri 
were  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  ntloaisE;^ 
porters  of  these  tests.     As  long  as  they  remained  in  the  Ch^^ 
they  advocated  them ;    and  when  they  seceded  foxn  it  asd 
founded  a  college  of  their  own,  they  conastoitly  provided  tb: 
its  Principal  and  Professors  should  conform  to  their  o^aam^ 
but  the  hon.  Member,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  gpeeA,  ^ 
never  alluded  to  that  college.     The  time  chosen  by  the  bsi 
Member  for  the  introduction  of  this  measure  is  most  nn/ortoBiJi 
These  are  not  times  in  which  the  barriers  of  our  Protestant  cos- 
stitution  can  be  thrown  down  with  safety ;  on  the  oontnij,  s  ^' 
at  this  moment  the  duty  of  all  Protestants  to  unite  in  uphoMiBg 
them.     When  a  Bill  identical  with  this  was  mtitxiaoed  m 
after  the  disruption  in  the   Church  of  Scotland,  there  veic 
some  circumstances,  one  of  which  has  been  mentioned  by  tbe 
hon.  Member,  which  might  perhaps  be  held  to  justify  di«  '^' 
ference  of  Parliament;  but  these  drcumstances  no  longer^ 
Dissensions  have  happily  ceased,  and  the  Church  itself  is  reco^' 
ing  from  the  blow  it  sustained  in  1843.     Hon.  Memben  tf< 
aware  that  the  melancholy  results  of  the  disruption  were  ducsj 
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felt  in  the  great  towns.  In  Glasgow  the  number  of  seats  let  in 
the  ten  city  churches  were  diminished  by  one  half ;  but  at  the 
end  of  eight  years  they  have  again  nearly  reached  the  original 
number.  The  hon.  Member  has  alluded,  but  in  no  terms  to  give 
offence,  to  the  fact,  that  five  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
were  deposed  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  This  is  one  of  the 
results  of  that  secession.  A  great  number  of  parishes  having 
been  suddenly  thrown  vacant,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
individuals  should  have  obtained  preferment  who  were  unworthy 
of  it  He  could  not  avoid  mentioning  that  many  worthy  men 
now  indulge  in  the  hope  that  a  reconciliation  may  at  no  distant 
day  be  effected  between  the  Established  and  the  Free  Churches. 
This  at  least  is  evident,  that  every  day  that  passes,  such  an  event 
is  rendered  more  probable.  Neither  has  there  been  an  expression 
of  public  opinion  such  as  to  justify  interference  with  these  tests. 
When  the  Bill  already  mentioned  was  thrown  out,  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  the  table  of  the  House  would  be  loaded  with  peti- 
tions ;  but  no  one  can  contend  that  such  has  been  the  case.  The 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  although  it  excludes  the  Theological 
faculties,  offers  no  sufficient  safeguards  even  as  to  them  ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  with  regard  to  patronage,  and  in  other  respects, 
they  must  be  injuriously  affected.  Under  the  existing  system  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  have  ever  been  an  honour  to  their  coun- 
try ;  and  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted  that  religious  dissensions 
have  never  penetrated  within  their  walls.  It  is  altogether  un- 
necessary, therefore,  to  follow  the  hon.  Meml)er  through  the 
various  objections  he  has  urged  against  the  tests,  or  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  in  refuting  his  assertion  tliat  they  are 
wholly  inoperativa  He  has  quoted  largely  from  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners ;  but  he  has  omitted  to  mention  that  their 
report  was  in  favour  of  tests,  and  he  totally  misapprehends  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  created  by  the  Legislature.  It  was 
not  in  order  to  exclude  Episcopalians,  but  to  strengthen  the 
National  Church,  and  to  secure  for  the  youth  of  Scotland  a  sound 
religious  education,   that  these  tests  were  devised.     This  is  a 
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qnertiony  therefore,  which  does  not  mffect  the  UniTeiBtia  qdIj, 
hut  alBO,  and  chiefly,  the  Established  Church.     Thsj  bar  tk 
same  relation  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  the  UniTenities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  CoUege  of  Dnbliii,  beartD 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  this  lenaikable 
difference,  that  while  the  L^gislatnre  has  left  itself  at  libotyto 
deal  with  the  English  and  Irish  Universities^  it  hss  for  efs 
excluded  itself  from  interfering  with  those  of  Sootlaiid.   Tbt 
Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland — not  a  nun  Ad 
of  Ftoliament — ^but  a  solemn  treaty  between  two  indqKsM 
nations-— expressly  provides  that  they  shall  for  ever  remiin  la 
connection  with  the  Established  Church.     The  hon.  Ge&tkBii 
has  indeed  said  that  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  vioklsd  at  tk 
outset  by  the  Act  restoring  patronage.     Now,  there  is  sotow 
word  about  patronage  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  in  it   ftit 
there  is  another  provision  in  that  treaty — one  of  psnmoiiDt  is- 
portance— which  the  hon.  Qentleman  has  carefully  sToided  to 
notice.     The  oath  stipulates  to  be  taken  by  the  Soverei|gs  d^ 
United  Kingdom.     The  first  act  of  our  Most  Gradoos  Qneo,  a 
ascending  the  Throne  of  this  realm,  was  to  take  a  solemn  ct^ 
that  she  would  for  ever  maintain  inviolate  all  the  rigbto  led 
privileges  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;   and  since  this  Bt0  kf 
been  pkced  on  the  table  of  this  House,  Her  Migesty  (as  is  rt>^ 
in  the  petition  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  has  this  dsy  hem 
presented  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Dover)  has  addreoedi 
most  gracious  letter  to  that  venerable  Assembly  TeiteratiDg  ^ 
assurance.     The  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  part  of  the  Soottt 
Act  of  Parliament  which  relates  to  this  subject^  and  whidi  b 
engrossed  in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  concluded  by  saying—^ 
the  rules  of  this  House  prevented  any  hon.  Member  from  is^ 
ducing  a  Bill  which  affected  Her  Miges^s  pecuniaiy  isteie^ 
without  Her  Mfgesty's  permission ;    but  did  not  prevent  tk 
introduction  of  a  measure  which  was  of  more  impoitanoe  to  oar 
Most  Gracious  Queen  than  all  Her  Migesty's  possenBioDB.  He 
submitted,  however,  that  it  was  not  decorous  in  any  Member  of 


the  HoQie  to  take  that  eotuM,  knd  that  lucli  k  Bill,  if  introduced 
at  all,  ought  at  leatt  to  be  iDtrodnoed  on  the  respoiuibilitj  of 
Her  U^jeatj'a  coiutitatioiul  adnaen.  Ha  had,  therefore,  no 
heutatioa  in  moving  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  on  Ihia  day 
three  montluk 

Amendment  propooed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Queation  to  add  the  worda  "upon  thia  day  three 
montha." 

Mr.  EwAST  laid,  if  it  waa  not  the  intention  of  other  Members 
to  addreaa  the  Houae  on  thia  qneation,  he  would  not  detain  them 
lung  from  a  division  ;  but  before  sitting  down  he  wished  to 
answer  one  or  two  uf  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  1^  the 
hon.  Member  oppoaite  (Ur.  W.  Lockbart).  The  hon.  Member  said 
that  they  were  bound  by  the  Trea^  of  Unkn  not  to  do  anything 
that  was  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the  q>irit  of  that  treat;. 
Now,  he  apprehended  that  it  waa  competent  for  Parliament,  in 
certain  casea,  and  under  certain  drcumatancea,  to  act  contrary  to 
the  spirit  uf  the  Treaty  of  Union  ;  and,  if  he  waa  not  mistaken, 
that  had  already  been  done.  He  would  waive,  indeed,  the 
instance  of  viulation  which  hia  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  Cowan)  had  qnoted.  He  was  not  aufficiently 
leyned  in  the  Act  to  know  whether  the  reatoration  of  patronage 
dill  or  did  not  vioUto  the  Act  of  Union  ;  bnt,  if  he  waa  not  mis- 
taken, there  waa  a  provision  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  by  which 
the  number  of  Membera  for  Scotland  was  fixed  at  forty-fire. 
[Sir  GaoBoi  Olk&k  :  Not  less  than  forty-fiva]  What  was  the 
number  of  repreaentativea  Scotland  now  had  1  No  fewer  than 
fifty-three.  Therefore  the  Treaty  of  Union  had  been  violated  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  truth  plainly  was,  that 
though  the  Treaty  of  Union  was,  in  general  cases,  binding,  yet  if 
an  alteration  was  fuund  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  Scotland,  then 
thia  Parliament  ha<]  the  power  tu  moke  the  alteratiuo.  It  was 
also  said  that  the  measure  of  his  Uou.  Friend  {Sir.  Cowan)  woulil 
have  the  effect  of  destruying  I'rotestantUm  ;  but  be  (Mr.  Ewntt) 
could  not  underatand  how  religious  freedom  should  be  at  v 
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with  Protestantbm,  on  which,  indeed,  Pirotewtiintism  wai  btted; 
and  he  believed  that  in  eveiy  instance  religioas  freedom  vx 
found  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Protestantiflm.    The  has. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Lockhart)  then  said,  that  at  eome  fotsie 
and  no  distant  time  he  hoped  to  see  a  union  take  place  betveea 
the  Established  and  the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  sad,  tbttf 
that  should  happen  there  would  be  no  neeesdty  for  this  meMOR 
But  that  was  not  the  ground  which  hia  hon.  Friend  tookii 
introducing  this   Bill :    he  understood   that   his  hoo.  fiaski 
objected  on  general  grounds  to  all  religioua  tests,  and  tbt  eia 
if  the  union  between  the  two  Churches  were  already  conninnmtwi, 
still  he  would  think  it  right  to  come  forward  and  demsod  tk 
the  Uniyersities  of  Scotland  should  be  thrown  open  to  DiMBtas 
in  general      He  did  not  take  the  ground   as  betwen  tk 
Established  and  the  Free  Churches — he  took  the  general  prineipk 
of  opening  the  Universities  to  all  classes.     Another  objeeCioDfiSr 
that  these  tests  operated  for  the  advancement  of  rdigion ;  bst  k 
(Mr.  Ewart)  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that  rel^'os  w 
to  be  improved  by  tests.     Religion  was  to  be  advanced  \fj  enter* 
ing  into  the  spirit  and  the  heart  and  the  intelligence  oi  mas— 
not  by  imposing  upon  them  religious  formsi,  but  by  makiii^  tba 
Christians  first,  and  then,  certainly,  some  forms  must  be  ad(^ 
He  considered,  therefore,  that  the  present  motion  waa  ooe  ii 
accordance  with  religion,  and  in  accordance  also  with  tiie  txaia 
in  which  they  lived.     He  considered  that  they,  as  Scottish  Meo- 
bers,  were  indebted  to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Oowan)  for  bringiBg 
this  question  forward,  which  was  congenial  to  the  eoligbteaed 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  conformity  with  the  wisiiei  of 
their  constituents.     And  if  they  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  their 
ancestors  they  would  take  care  to  adapt  those  institutions  whidi 
their  ancestors  had  bequeathed  to  them  to  the  wants  of  tbe 
present  age.    With  these  views  he  had  much  pleasure  in  supportiBg 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Sib  Oeorgb  Grist  bagged  leave  to  say  a  few  words.    HsviBg 
taken  part  some  time  ago  in  a  motion  of  this  kind,  and  hsniff 
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Bupported  a  Bill  inyolving  tbe  same  principle  as  that  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Oowan)  asked  the  House  to  assent  to,  he 
felt  bound  to  state  that  the  opinion  which  he  then  entertained  as 
to  that  principle  remained  unaltered ;  and  if  the  House  went  to  a 
diyisiony  he  should  feel  bound  to  support  the  second  reading.     At 
the  same  time,  the  House  would  remember  that  his  (Sir  O. 
Orey*s)  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Secretary  at  War,  who  had  brought 
forwaid  a  Bill  of  the  same  kind,  and  who  was  unfortunately 
preyented  by  indisposition  from  being  present,  had  stated  that 
the  Goremment  did  not  think  that  in  the  present  Session  it  was 
expedient  to  press  such  a  measure.     He  considered  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  now  would  very  inadequately  express 
the  real  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question.     He  doubted, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  bringing  forward 
his  measure  at  the  present  time,  and  he  must  say,  that  the 
present  thin  state  of  the  House  was  not  an  index  of  the  want  of 
real  interest  being  felt  on  this  question ;  but  it  was  that  no  one 
believed  that  this  Bill  was  likely  to  pass  during  the  present 
Session,  and  that  the  question,  therefore,  was  not  raised  with  any 
probability  of  success.     With  respect  to  the  question  itself,  he 
believed  that  however  useful  or  necessary  these  tests  might  have 
been  at  the  time  when  they  were  originally  instituted,  the  occa- 
sion for  them  had  long  since  passed  away,  and  their  retention 
would  not  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  Universities  them- 
selves.    If  they  were  strictly  enforced,  the  effect  would  be  to 
exclude  fh>m  the  lay  chairs  many  men  eminent  in  literature  and 
sdence,  although  that  practical  result  was  one  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  Universities  had  prevented  from  taking  place.     It 
was  well  known  that  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  did  hold  chairs  in  the  Universities,  some  without  having 
signed  the  tests,  whilst  others  had  done  so — in  both  cases  show- 
ing that  no  real  value  was  attached  to  them ;  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  practical  inconvenience  or  danger  to  the  Church  had 
arisen  in  consequence.     Such  a  measure  as  this  would  tend  greatly 
to  bring  about  that  union  of  persons  holding  different  religions 
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opinioBB  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Lanarkshire  (Mr.  W.  Lock- 
hart)  considered  to  be  so  yeiy  desirable.  If  they  were  driven  to 
a  division,  he  should  vote  for  the  second  reading ;  but  he  donbted 
the  policy  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question  at 
present. 

Mr.  Cowan  said,  with  all  deference  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
his  motion.  He  had  stated  before  that  an  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  this  measure  had  come  from  several  bodies 
in  the  dty  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  Twenty-seven 
members  of  the  Town-Council  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  against 
three  who  voted  for  the  previous  question.  The  same  result,  he 
believed,  had  taken  place  in  all  the  burghs  of  Scotland.  If  this 
were  an  ordinary  question,  or  if  this  were  the  fint  time  the 
question  had  been  introduced,  he  would  have  complied  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  but  he  thought  the  people 
of  Scotland  had  a  right  to  know  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Scotch  Members  on  this  subject,  and  what  were  the  sentiments 
also,  or  rather  what  were  the  doings,  of  the  House  in  reference  to 
it  Though  this  was  originally  a  Government  measure,  and 
though  he  had  pressed  upon  them  the  re-adoption  of  it  early  in 
the  Session,  though  he  had  delayed  bringing  the  question  forward 
in  the  hope  that  the  Qovemment  would  yet  be  persuaded  to  take 
up  their  own  measure,  yet  he  must  say  he  had  not  received  fh>m 
them  that  support  which  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
He  must,  therefore,  divide  the  House. 

Mr.  Edwasd  Ellice  said,  he  would  detain  the  House  but  a 
very  short  time,  but  he  rose  to  represent  to  his  hon.  Friend,  that 
in  the  present  circumstances,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Home  Secretary,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  press  the 
motion  to  a  division,  because  he  thought  that  the  House,  in  this 
its  present  state,  would  be  no  index,  on  a  division,  as  to  the 
interest  felt  in  this  question.  For  himself,  he  was  assured  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  therefore,  being  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  representing  a  University  which  he  was  bound  to  say 
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would  be  benefited  by  it,  he  thought  the  question  would  now  be 
placed  at  a  dindyantage  by  a  divirion. 

Mr.  Alsxandbb  Hastib  said,  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would 
not  accede  to  the  requett  that  had  been  made  to  him,  not  to 
divide  the  Houae.  The  present  atate  of  the  House  might  not  be 
a  sure  test  of  its  feeling  on  this  subject,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  show  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  ought  to  know,  how 
Her  Magesty*s  Ministers  acted  when  this  measure  was  before 
them.  He  regretted  yery  much  that  he  had  not  heard  all  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Lanarkshire  (Mr.  W. 
Lockhart).  From  what  he  had  been  able  to  pick  up,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  hon.  Friend  considered  this  measure  as  opposed 
to  the  religion  and  the  constitution  of  the  countiy.  But  this  Bill 
had  no  connection  whateyer  either  with  the  religion  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  The  Theological  Chairs  of  the  Univer- 
sities were  altogether  excluded  from  its  operation;  and  with 
rogaid  to  the  other  chairs,  he  would  ask  his  hon.  Friend  if  a 
Dissenter  might  not  be  as  well  qualified  to  teach  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Theology,  or  the  Languages,  as  one  who  adhered  to 
the  Established  Church  1  He  was  satisfied  that  in  every  Univer- 
sity  in  Scotland  there  were  Professors,  of  whom  Scotland  had 
just  reason  to  be  proud,  who  did  not  profess  to  be  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  account  of  the 
induction  of  a  Professor  in  one  of  the  Colleges  at  Aberdeen.  The 
gentleman  who  was  so  inducted  was  an  Episcopalian;  and  he 
(Mr.  A.  Hastie)  would  inform  the  members  of  the  House  as  to 
the  state  of  doctrines  which  were  held  by  the  one  class  of 
religionists  as  compared  with  the  opinions  that  were  held  by  the 
other — ^the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopalians  as  compared  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Episco- 
palians say — 

1st  That  Her  Migesty  the  (^ueen  is  chief  governor  over  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  estates  of  the  realm,  and  that 
her  supremacy  as  judge  extends  over  all  persons  and  causes, 
spiritual  as  well  as  dviL 
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2d.  That  prelacy,  or  the  government  of  archbishopi,  Inshopi, 
prieets,  and  deacons,  is  the  lawful  conatitational  gorenunent  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

These  were  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Episcopalian :  wbat  did 
the  Presbyterian  say  9 — 

1st.  That  the  Queen  has  no  superiority  at  all  orer  penoiiB « 
causes  spirituaL  In  a  word,  he  passes  firom  the  honest  jHO&nn 
of  the  thoroughly  Erastian  doctrine  of  the  Queen's  mpaatej 
oyer  archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests,  to  the  tiioroaghly  Ftebf- 
terian  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  General  Anemblj 
of  Ministers  and  ruling  elders.  This  is  in  the  bond,  and  mint  be 
subscribed  as  the  confession  of  his  faith  in  Chnrch  diidpiiD^ 
confirmed  by  William  and  Mary's  first  Parliament 

2d.  He  must  profess  and  subscribe  to  the  discipliiie  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  the  ''  only  discipline  and  goTemfflent  of 
Christ's  Church  within  this  kingdom  ;**  and  in  order  to  render 
his  recantation  of  Prelacy  more  dear  and  unequivocal,  lie  de- 
clares— 

*'  that  prelacie  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  Chnich  ibore 
presbyten,  is,  and  hath  been  a  great  and  insuimoimtable  grieraa 
and  trowble  to  thu  nation,  and,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  ^ 
abolished  "  (and  is  abolished  by  law). 

Now,  he  should  like  to  know  how  one  and  the  same  pemm  ooold 
subscribe  both  to  the  one  creed  and  the  other,  opposed,  as  tbM 
were,  in  so  many  essential  points.  But  he  supported  this  BiU 
because  he  considered  that  they  were  national  Uniyeisifciei^  np- 
ported  by  national  funds,  and  that,  as  such,  they  ongbt  to  be 
open  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm.  If  these  tests  were  riff^ 
enforced,  every  one  would  be  excluded  except  the  members  of  a 
Church  which  was  in  a  minority  among  the  Presbyterian  ho^] 
and  he  was  sure  that  even  those  who  opposed  the  motion  were 
aware  that  the  members  of  the  Established  Churdi  were  at  ^ 
present  moment  in  a  miserable  minority  in  Scotland,  very  diffeRB^ 
from  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  The  tests  asBomed  to 
exclude  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths ;  but  those  who  hid 
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no  acraples  upon  the  salyect — ^thoee  who  had  regard  only  to  the 
emoluments— they  would  be  xeady  to  take  any  testa.  He  would 
only  add  further  that  the  measure  had  his  cordial  support  He 
requested  his  hon.  Friend  to  divide  the  House,  and  thus  test  the 
feelings  of  hon.  Members  on  this  measure. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  <  now '  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  65  ;  Noes  66  :  Majority  1. 


The  following  Scotch  members  voted— 


Anderson,  Arthur. 
BoQverie,  Hon.  R  P. 
Chiuierit,  Hon.  F. 
Craig.  Sir  W.  0. 
Dramlanrig,  Viaoount. 
Duncan,  George. 
Ellio^  Edward. 
Swart,  W^. 
Fergoa,  John. 
Hastte,  Archibald. 
Home,  Joseph. 
M^aggart,  Sir  John. 
Melgund,  Visooont 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Stuart,  Lord  James. 
IVaill,  George. 

TVOerJL 

Cowan,  a 
Hsstie,  Alexander. 


Kon. 

Arbnthnott,  Hon.  H. 
fiaillicH.  J. 
Baird,  James. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  T. 
Dondas,  George. 
Forbes,  William. 
Gordon,  AdmiraL 
Hope,  Sir  John. 
Lockhart,  A.  R 
Biackie,  John. 
Scott,  Hon.  F. 

TeOer$, 

Lockhart,  William. 
W.  F. 


2l 
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No.  Y} 

THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  DISRUPTION. 

Our  national  history  abounds  with  illustratioDs  of  Uie 
savage  cruelty  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Scotland  by 
the  rulers  in  Church  and  State  during  the  Stnait 
dynasty.  Notwithstanding  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  and 
even  during  the  last  century,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
graceful Act  of  Patronage  of  1711,  the  same  persecuting 
spirit  extensively  prevailed,  owing  to  which  multitudes  of 
the  people,  and  many  of  their  most  valued  and  beloved 
ministers,  have  at  successive  periods  been  driven  forth 
from  the  once  National  Chiux^h. 

The  same  hostile  animus  widely  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  the  Disruption,  thirty-four  years  ago,  among  a  laige 
portion  of  those  who,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  expres- 
sion, are  termed  "  the  better  classes."  I  refer  to  many  of 
the  nobles  and  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland,  who  them- 
selves are  chiefly  Episcopalians,  and  who,  apparently  in- 
sensible that  they  hold  their  own  possessions  in  a  d^;ree 
of  security,  thanks  to  our  Christianity,  civilisation,  and 
educational  advantages,  which  I  believe  is  unattainable 
in  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  have  not  hesitated  in  many 
instances  to  show  a  most  selfish  and  tyrannical  spirit    I 

^  Referred  to,  p.  302. 
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have  recently  read  with  great  interest  an  admirable  record 
by  my  friend  the  Bev.  Thomas  Brown  of  the  Dean  Free 
Churchy  the  first  part  of  his  work  entitled  Annals  of 
THE  DiSBUPnoN,  of  which,  by  the  permission  of  the  author, 
I  have  extracted  a  considerable  portion  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  descendants  and  a  limited  number  of  friends 
for  the  use  of  whom  this  volume  is  intended.  It  afifords 
some  specimens  of  the  treatment  inflicted  upon  the  "outed" 
ministers  by  the  Lairds,  and  the  attempts  to  prevent  the 
ministers  from  having  any  domicile  in  their  parishes, — 
and  The  Dwellings  to  which  Ministebs  betired,  to 
show  how  unrelenting  was  the  persecution  in  most  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  contrasted  with  the  universal  patience 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  the  unkindness,  to  use  no 
harsher  term,  was  borne.  Happily  we  live  in  quieter  and 
happier  times,  all  the  more  so  that  it  is  by  the  teaching 
and  example  of  such  men,  amid  the  many  persecutions 
inflicted  upon  them,  that  patience  under  injury  and  sub- 
mission to  constituted  authority  have  for  so  long  dis- 
tinguished our  native  land. 

Posterity  will,  I  am  suie,  scarcely  believe  that  in  a 
so-called  Christian  country,  the  officials  of  a  nobleman 
in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Sutherland 
should  have  been  so  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  humanity 
as  to  inform  the  widowed  daughter  of  a  venerable  Christian 
minister  that  it  was  expected  or  decided  that  she  was  to 
give  no  shelter  to  her  aged  parent  under  her  own  roof 
after  being  deprived  of  his  own  home. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  duration  or  expectancy 
of  life,  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  more  aged  of  the 
occupants  of  the  manse,  was  materially  impaired  by  their 
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having  been  driven  from  their  ho^es  often  into  crowded, 
miseiable^  and  unhealthy  cottages^  at  a  distance  from 
their  flocks,  with  a  terrible  deprivation  of  the  oAnfoits 
or  even  the  necessaries  of  Ufa  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
life-insurance  office  would  have  felt  justified  in  granting 
life  policies  in  such  cases  unless  at  a  decidedly  higher 
premium. 

The  feelings  of  the  nation  have  just  now  been  shocked 
by  the  horrible  disclosures  of  enforced  starvation  at  Penge^ 
and  the  condemnation  of  two  men  and  two  women  to 
death  for  the  crime  of  wilful  murder  long  premeditated 
but  slowly  and  cruelly  effected.  Although  it  is  not  likely 
that  human  law  could  reach  the  refuser  of  sites  or  dwell- 
ings, whereby,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Farr 
and  Baird  of  Cockbumspath,  the  lives  of  human  beings 
have  been  shortened,  I  consider  the  guilt  is  not  less  bat 
rather  greater  in  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  of  persons  so 
much  higher  in  the  social  scale,  and  possessing  so  many 
talents  for  the  weUbeing  and  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
creatures. 

LEAVma  THE  MANSE. 

It  Ib  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  ministers  have  said  nothing 
as  to  the  actual  removal  Only  they  who  have  known  the  quiet 
happiness  of  these  manses  can  tell  what  sadness  there  was  in 
parting  from  the  old  home,  and  the  pain  of  recalling  that  time  of 
trial  may  have  been  one  reason  why  the  circomstances  have  been 
passed  over  in  so  many  of  the  narratives.  In  other  cases,  however, 
such  feelings  have  evidently  been  lost  in  the  far  higher  thoughts 
which  filled  the  mind.  <<  Is  it  not  difficult  to  give  upall  this  1 '* 
the  writer  asked  Mr.  Mellis,  of  Tealing,  as  we  were  walking 
round  his  garden,  three  weeks  before  the  Disruption.      The 
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■priog  flowers  were  banting  into  beauty,  the  nianae  and  its  sur- 
roundings were  bright  in  the  morning  sun.  "  No,"  he  replied  ; 
*'  I  am  thanklbl  to  feel  that  I  have  something  to  give  up  for 
Christ.'* 

In  the  same  frame  of  mind,  Dr.  Duncan  of  Ruthwell  <<  took 
joyfullj  "  the  actual  leaving  of  his  manse.  '*  On  the  previous 
evening  his  eldest  son  and  two  little  grandsons  had  arrived  to 
look  again  at  the  birthplace  of  one  and  a  scene  which  he  wished 
the  other  two  to  remember  if  they  should  live  to  be  old.  On 
the  next  day  we  had  agreed  to  meet  and  eat  our  Isst  mid-day 
meal  in  the  dear  old  parlour,  which  for  forty-three  years  had 
witnessed  much  hospitality  and  kindness.  But  Dr.  Duncan  and 
his  son  had  gone  to  look  after  the  workmen  at  the  rising  church. 
Koon,  one,  two,  three  o'clock  passed.  We  were  in  despair'  it 
would  be  night  The  people  who  were  working  suggested  the 
idea  that  he  could  not  bear  to  take  leave  of  the  house,  and  did 
not  mean  to  return.  We  dined  without  them,  and  the  last  chair 
was  placed  on  the  cart»  when,  cheerful  and  hungiy,  they  returned 
to  the  door  of  the  dismantled  dwelling.  A  message  from  a  sick 
man  had  drawn  them  to  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and,  little  oc- 
cupied about  where  or  how  he  should  be  lodged,  he  had  pursued 
his  ministerial  work  as  if  no  removal  had  been  in  the  way.  Tet 
he  was  bent  on  making  the  best  of  our  discomforts.  Next 
morning,  when  he  found  rain  pouring  into  our  new  pantiy,  he 
returned  quietly  to  the  home  of  his  early  happiness  to  bring  a 
bit  of  lead,  which  he  had  observed  in  the  rubbish  of  the  garret, 
that  with  it  he  might  stop  the  hole  that  was  adding  to  our  dis- 
comfort We  smiled  at  the  incident,  as  proving  how  far  they 
were  mistaken  who  thought  he  indulged  in  anything  like  senti- 
mental sorrow  for  what  he  had  resigned."  [Dr.  Duncan  was  at 
that  time  nearly  seventy  years  of  sge.] 

On  the  part  of  many  besides  Dr.  Duncan  there  is  little  dispo- 
sition to  make  much  of  these  trials.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Muckhart 
dismisses  them  as  briefly  as  possible.  His  **  experience  in  con- 
nection with  the  change  has  not  been  one  of  special  triaL     The 
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last  sermon  to  my  old  flock,  the  roup,  and  the  flitting,  no  doubt, 
were  trying  enough,  but  these  were  trials  conuuon  to  nearly  all" 
So  also  at  Walls,  in  Shetiand,  Mr.  Elder  quietly  remarks :  <<The 
circumstance  of  learing  a  comfortable  manae,  and  coming  to  a 
cold,  damp  house,  was  a  little  trial  to  myself  and  family,**  sad 
then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  mercies. 

'*  I  write  at  the  distance  of  six  years  from  the  DisruplioD," 
says  Mr.  Taylor  of  Flisk,  **  and  eveiy  time  I  look  back  I  am 
filled  with  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  part  He  led  me  to  act  at 
that  trying  time.  No  regrets  or  longings  eren  for  the  temporali- 
ties hare  ever  disquieted  my  mind.  The  only  time  I  felt  some- 
what overcome  was  in  the  evening  of  leaving  the  manse,  when, 
having  sent  every  person  and  thing  away,  I  remained  behind, 
and  the  empty  house  resounded  to  the  departing  tread,  and  I 
turned  the  key  on  the  outer  door,  and  my  back  upon  the  hoose 
and  church,  in  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  spent  years  of  use- 
fulness and  happiness,  and  as  the  shadows  of  evening  were  falling 
thickly  and  gloomily,  so  also  did  the  uncertainties  of  the  futore. 
But  these  were  passing  feelings.  They  soon  gave  place  to 
brighter  feelings  when  I  considered  the  blessed  results  which 
God  speedily  brought  out  of  the  Disruption  to  this  neighbour- 
hood." 

Family  ties,  as  might  have  been  expected,  often  gave  addi- 
tional sadness  to  the  act  of  parting.  Of  Mr.  Martin,  Bathgate,  it 
is  said  :  <<  After  the  Assembly  of  1843,  he  returned  to  the  manae^ 
in  which  nearly  twenty  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  his  life  had 
been  spent,  and  began  to  prepare  for  leaving  it.  How  little  the 
mere  spectators  of  these  manse-quittings  could  understand  the 
wounds  thereby  made  on  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  homdj 
affections  of  our  nature  !  There  was  the  study,  where  his  sool 
had  been  ripening  both  in  heavenly  and  earthly  knowledge^  and 
there  he  had  borne  his  people  so  often  on  his  heart  before  God 
{*  If  you  knew  what  prayers  were  offered  up  for  you  in  the  stadj, 
said  a  domestic  to  one  of  his  people,  *  how  you  would  prin  the 
minister') ;  the  garden  where,  year  after  year,  he  had  watched 
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the  growth  of  trees  pknted  by  hk  own  hand,  and  tended  the 
large  white  daides  which  he  had  brought  from  the  manse  garden 
of  Kirkcaldy  (years  after,  when  passing  with  him  one  bright 
moonlight  night,  he  said,  *  Well,  you  may  smile,  but  I  felt  it  hard 
in  1843  to  leave  these  trees  *)  ;  and  the  home  into  which  he  had 
brought  the  beloved  wife  of  his  youth,  and  which  had  become  tbi 
home  of  his  children.  .  .  .  The  procession  from  the  manse  was 
touching  enough.  The  elder  children  and  furniture  had  been 
sent  on  before ;  Mrs.  Martin  followed,  with  her  fifth  boj,  William, 
in  her  arms ;  and  her  husband  walked  beside  her  with  the  krge 
family  Bible  under  his  arm.  *  We  hoped  that  we  would  not 
meet  any  one,'  said  Mr&  Martin  afterwaids,  <  as  we  could  not 
have  spoken.'  They  moved  along  in  sflenoe  to  the  small  upper 
flat  which  they  had  rented,  and  which  was  the  only  dwelling 
they  could  then  obtain.  The  prayer  that  night  at  the  household 
altar  told  of  a  soul  at  liberty,  and  satisfied  with  God  for  a 
portion." 

Mr.  Findlater,  of  Durness,  writes,  on  20th  July  IMS:  ^'I 
could  not  possibly  leave  the  manse  till  afortnjgktago,  waiting  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  my  furniture  ani  part  of  my  family  l^ 
sea,  from  near  the  shores  of  Chipe  Wrath  to  Thurso,  and  my  wife 
and  the  younger  hrafilw  of  my  family  by  land,  being  a  distance 
of  at  least  70  mOes.  Not  a  house  or  hut  could  be  got  nearer 
for  their  accommodation.  I  have  taken  a  room  in  the  only  inn 
in  the  district,  where  I  at  present  sojourn.  .  .  .  My  feelings, 
and  those  of  my  family,  on  leaving  the  manse,  after  a  residence 
of  thirty-one  years,  I  cannot  describe.  Though  painftil  in  some 
respects,  yet  I  trust  it  was  a  willing  sacrifice.  .  .  .  Jehovah- 
Jireh  is  a  strong  tower.  .  .  .  My  wife  was  bom  in  the  manse 
she  lately  left  empty,  left  two  of  our  children's  dust  behind,  and 
accompanied  by  six,  all  hitherto  unprovided  for,  to  sojourn 
among  strangers,  has  displayed  a  moral  heroism  which  is  sooth- 
ing to  my  feelings." 

At  Latheron,  Mr.  Davidson  writes :  **  The  last  load  of  fumi- 
tore  being  despatched,  I  deliberately  visited  every  room  in  the 
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honae  for  the  last  time,  with  very  aolemn  feeUnga,  and  then  took 
mj  departure — locking  the  door,  and  sending  the  k^  to  the 
nearest  proprietor — never,  in  all  probabililj,  to  enter  it  again. 
That  I  felt  this  to  be  a  very  tiying  moment  I  have  no  wish  to 
oonoeaL     The  loss  of  my  stipend — ^which  was  the  largest  in  the 
county  (except  the  towns),  and  that  of  the  glebe,  which  was  of 
the  same  description,  and  upon  which  I  had  expended  folly  £200 
in  closing  and  subdividing  it  by  stone  fences,  and  otherwise  orna- 
menting it — scarcely  gave  me  a  passing  thought ;  for  I  believed 
we  should  be  provided  for,  though  by  more  limited  means  ;  and 
to  this  I  felt  perfectly  willing  to  submit     But  the  leaving  of  the 
residence  where  I  had  lived  for  so  many  years^  and  in  which  I 
had  eigoyed  so  much  comfort  and  happiness,  mingled,  no  doubts 
with  occasional  heavy  afflictions,  did  indeed  deeply  affect  me  at 
the  time.      Still,  upon  entering  the  cottage,  where  all  things 
were  speedily  set  in  order,  I  felt  cheered  in  contrasting  my  own 
lot  with  that  of  many  of  my  less  fiftvoured  brethren,  who  were  far 
worse  accommodated ;  and  especially  that  of  the  Saviour  Him- 
self, who,  though  Creator  of  all  things,  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head.     With  these  reflections,  we  united  in  pouring  out  oar  heana 
to  God  in  grateful  thanksgiving  for  enabling  us  to  pass  through 
this  tiying  ordeal,  and  in  committing  ourselves  to  His  fiitheriy 
protection  for  the  future.** 

Another  remarkable  case  was  that  of  Dr.  Orierson,  of  Brrol : 
'<  My  stipend  was  one  of  the  largest  belonging  to  a  country 
charge  ;  my  family  was  rather  numerous  ;  .  .  .  their  education 
being  not  only  unfinished,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  mem> 
bers,  not  advanced  beyond  its  earlier  stages  ;  whOe  the  length  of 
time  that  we  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  income 
...  all  served  to  increase  the  painfulness  of  the  sacrifice  which, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  we  were  constrained  to  make.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  when  I  add  that  the  external  amenities  of  the 
home  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  had  been  seeking  to 
improve,  together  with  the  richness  and  splendour  of  the  exten- 
sive landscape  of  which  it  commanded  a  view,  did  not  give  it  ao 
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itioQg  a  hold  on  mj  heart  as  that  which  it  poMened  from  being 
the  birthplace  of  all  mj  children — ^the  scenee  of  all  their  youth- 
ful joys  and  sorrows — and  the  house  of  mourning,  from  which 
I  had  sncoessively  conveyed  the  mortal  remains  of  nearly 
one-half  of  their  whole  number  to  that  resting-place  on  which 
my  eye  used  to  fall  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  as  I  entered  the 
house  of  Qod. 

**  When  the  last  cart-load  of  furniture  was  despatched,  and 
while  the  vehicle  which  was  to  convey  my  fiunily  to  their  new 
residence  was  getting  ready,  I  went  out,  and  took  a  last  turn 
round  my  garden  walks,  and  a  farewell  gase  on  the  sceneiy  which 
I  had  so  often  viewed  with  admiration  and  delight  On  return- 
ing, I  went  through  every  room  and  i^partment  of  the  house,  as  if 
to  gather  up  the  endearing  or  interesting  sssodations  with  which 
they  were  connected.  All  was  empty  and  desolate^the  last  fire 
was  extinguished  on  the  blackened  hearth.  The  younger  part  of 
my  family  had  entered  the  vehicle,  but  my  partner,  waiting  to 
enter  it  when  all  was  ready  to  move,  had  sat  down  ezhaosted  on 
the  lower  steps  of  the  stair — ^the  only  seat  then  to  be  found.  I 
raised  her  up,  and  placed  her  beside  her  children,  and  having 
locked  the  door  behind  her,  I  gave  the  key  to  the  person  who  had 
been  appointed  to  receive  it  As  the  road  at  first  was  somewhat 
steep,  I  walked  for  some  distance,  ...  but  looked  not^  back 
with  any  desire  to  remain.  I  felt  as  if  I  heard  the  words  of 
the  prophet :  *  Arise  ye,  and  depart :  for  this  is  not  your  rest,' 
Micah  iL  10." 

The  effect  of  these  manse-flittings  in  a  district  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  knowing  what  manner  of  men  they  were  who 
sacrificed  their  all,  and  what  place  they  held  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.  The  Rev.  Angus  McMillan  was  a  native  of  Olen 
Sannox,  in  Arran,  and  working  at  his  trade  for  self-support,  had 
fought  his  way  through  a  regular  course  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  studied  divinity  in  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  and  ap- 
pointed in  1812  to  Lochranzs,  in  Arran,  a  misnon  station,  sup- 
ported by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  where  his  income,  without 
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house  or  glebe,  was  £34  a  year.  There  he  found  hinuelf  in  tlu 
midst  of  a  remarkable  revival,  which  spread  over  a  large  poitki 
of  the  island,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote  an  MBOsiL  Of 
tidi  nofOHiit  fat  mftrvnj  yens  Hw  centre,  and  Iub  uKfnl- 
ness  was  still  more  marked  when,  in  1821,  at  the  nigeDt  en 
treaty  of  the  people,  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Kilmoi;. 

From  1821  to  1843  his  ministry  was  greatly  bleBsed,  ud 
when  the  day  of  trial  came  he  was  found  faithful  The  laTiBi 
of  the  manse  has  been  described  by  his  early  and  attached  Iriesd, 
the  Rev.  A.  Macbride,  of  North  Bute  : — 

<<  The  aged  minister,  his  locks  thin  and  silveiy,  his  ooonta- 
anoe  pale  and  placid,  lus  frame  frail  and  emaciated,  his  whds 
appearance  betokening  a  man  who  had  seen  length  of  eemce  is 
his  Master's  vineyard,  and  .  .  .  who  had  faithfully  botne  tbe 
burden  and  heat  of  many  an  amdous  day,  looked  on  till  food 
after  room  was  dismantled,  and  cart  after  cart  had  wound  doirobT 
the  side  of  the  old  churchyard,  as  calm  and  composed  as  if  no 
change  were  taking  place  in  his  drcumstances ;  and  when  tbe 
last  cart  returned  to  take  himself  away,  he  asked  if  all  were  ready. 
Being  told  it  was,  <  Well,  come  in  for  a  little ;  *  and  entering  ^ 
employ  parlour  which  for  twenty-two  yean  had  been  his  dttbg- 
room,  his  study,  and  his  sanctuary,  he  said,  '  Let  us  pray.'    Tk 
prayer  chiefly  consieted  of  adoration  and  praise,  but  towards  tk 
conclusion  he  earnestly  implored  that  the  same  goodness  aoil 
mercy  which  had  hitherto  followed  them,  might  follow  them  tiU 
they  reached  the  house  not  made  with  hand^  elenal  ii  1^ 
heavens.     When  engaged  in  prayer,  he  was  frequently  intemptei 
by  the  sobe  of  those  around  him ;  and  once  he  was  himself  n 
overcome  that  he  had  to  pause.     When  he  finished  prayer,  b 
walked  out  of  the  house  with  his  usual  step,  and  having  bea 
assisted  into  the  cart,  he  proceeded  to  the  little  thatched  cottag 
at  Glachaig,  which  devoted  friendship  had  prepared  for  Ids  reoe| 
tion — a  cottage  which  he  was  soon  to  exchange  for  a  mansi(m  i 
his  Father's  house." 

A  similar  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Logan  of  Eastwood,  bora  i 
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1759,  a  diBtingoished  daasical  scholar  at  the  Univenity  of 
Olaigow,  and  presentedy  at  the  inBtance  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Balfour,  to  the  pariah  of  Eastwood.  He  had  proved  himeelf  a 
miniater  eminently  learned  and  devoted  in  his  Maetex^e  service. 
"  His  age  had  prevented  his  taking  part  in  the  stniggles  of  the 
*  Ten  Tears'  Conflict,*  but  he  warmly  espoused  the  caose  of  the 
Church.  There  were  not  wanting  friends  who  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  aged  servant  of  the  Lord  aside  from  the  path  of  duty, 
alleging  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that,  at  his  age,  lying,  as 
he  was,  on  a  bed  of  languishing,  he  should  leave  the  house  where 
he  had  lived  so  long.  He  replied  that  he  was  simply  obeying  his 
Master — discharging  a  plain  duty  which  love  to  his  Lord  de- 
manded. In  the  spring  of  1843  a  friend — the  Rev.  Mr.  Oem- 
mell  of  Fairlie — preached  for  him,  and  after  sermon  went  in  to 
see  him,  now  confined  entirely  to  bed,  and  began  to  speak  with 
him  on  the  perils  of  the  Church.  <  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Logan,  <  but  I 
trust  we  shall  at  all  hazards  maintain  the  spiritual  rights  of  our 
Zion.  When  Caesar  was  crossing  the  Adriatic  in  a  small  vessel, 
the  boatman  hesitated  and  was  afraid.  Caesar  said,  "  Ne  timeas, 
CoBtarem  vehit  *'  (Fear  not,  you  carry  Caesar).  Much  more  rea- 
son have  we  to  say,  <<  Ail  timendum  Chritto  duoe  " '  (There  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  with  Christ  for  our  leader).  The  old  man,  in 
repeating  these  words,  elevated  himself  in  bed,  and  having  pro- 
nounced them  with  a  firm  voice,  immediately  sank  back,,  and  laid 
his  head  upon  the  pillow,  breathless  and  exhausted  with  the 
effort*'     «<  He  died  on  the  2d  day  of  July  1843,  in  the  eighty- 

^  fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  ministry." 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Dr.  Ross  of  Lochbroom.     <«  When 

^'  the  Disruption  came  he  was  veiy  earnest  as  to  sending  up  his 

signature  and  having  it  added  to  the  Deed  of  Demission,  and  him- 
self enrolled  as  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church.  He  was  anxious 
also  to  follow  up  the  step  by  removing  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  old  manse.     But  what  was  to  be  done  t  ...  To  attempt  to 

i>  remove  him,  even  to  the  nearest  house,  would  manifestly  endanger 

bis  life.  .  .  .  God  in  his  gradous  providence  solved  the  diffi- 
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cultj.  He  died  in  the  old  manae  of  Lochbroom,  a  Bofferer  frmn 
panlysiB,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  July  1843,  before  the  anmnge- 
menta  which  were  begnn  for  hia  reception  in  another  plaee  ooold 
be  completed.  He  expired  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  hia  age, 
and  fifty-eighth  of  his  miniatry." 

In  connection  with  theae  *<flittinga*'  from  the  manae   there 
occur,  aa  waa  natural,  Tarioua  referencea  to  the  miniater'a  wife,  on 
whom  ao  much  of  the  trial  felL     Thoae  oppoaed  to  the  Chntdi 
in  her  oontendinga  calculated  largely  on  men  giving  way  ooi  of 
feelinga  of  regard  for  wife  and  children.     In  the  last  Straihbogie 
caae,  pleaded  before  the  Court  of  Seaaion  in  January  1843,  Mr. 
Hope,  the  Dean  of  Faculty — ^by  no  meana  given  to  the  melting 
mood — grew  pathetic  aa   he  appealed  to  the  miniatera  of  the 
Church,  urging  them  to  have  regard  to  "  the  impbring  looka  and 
tearful  eyea  of  their  wivea  and  children."     He  little  knew  thoae 
of  whom  he  apok&     In  many  a  manae,  when  the  hour  of  trial 
came,  the  faith  of  the  wife  waa  at  least  aa  fearleaa  aa  that  of  the 
huaband.     At  Leamahagow,  lira.   Parker  writea,  in  that  aune 
month  of  January :  <<  So  fiu  aa  I  can  judge,  ...  the  Chnrdi  in 
her  present  atrugglea  is  doing  no  more  than  her  duty  to  her 
great  Head  ;  and  I  trust  ahe  may  be  atrengthened  boldly  to  go 
forward.  ...  No  doubt  the  sword  of  power  ia  agaiaat  her,  and, 
to  all  human  appearances,  about  to  fall  on  her ;  but  that  ia  no 
reason  why  any  of  her  faithful  ministers  should  swerve  firom 
the  principlea  for  which  their  fathers  aufiered.  ...  I  truat  you 
will  give  me  credit  for  being  sincere  in  what  I  say.  ...  No  one 
valnea  more  than  I  do  my  present  comforts,  and  few  are  less 
qualified  for  making  aacrifices  and  enduring  hardahipai  and  aome- 
timea  my  very  heart  is  sore  when  I  look  at  my  dear  children ; 
but  I  truat  that  God  in  His  providence  may  prepare  a  place  for 
ua — a  sphere  of  duty  where  my  deareat  husband  may  exercise 
those  gifts  with  which  God  haa  endowed  him."     Thua  wrote  the 
wife  and  mother,  when  the  prospect  was  looking  dark  ;  and  thea, 
two  months  later,  she  returns  to  it  :  *<  Every  day  that  paaaea  <»ily 
ahowB  more  clearly  the  necessity  there  is  for  leaving  the  Eatab- 
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lifthmeiit     Oh  I  I  hope  it  may  imie  in  the  pnrifieation  of  the 
Churchy  and  the  enlargement  of  our  Bedeemer^a  kingdom.     We 
cannot  look  forward  to  be  here  now  (I  mean,  in  this  house)  much 
beyond  May,  and  we  are  looking  oat  for  another.  •  .  I  am  expect- 
ing my  aunt  and  sister  next  week,  to  take  farewell  of  the  manse.'' 
Dr.  N.  Paterson,  of  OlaigoWy  mentions  an  anecdote  connected 
with  the  Oonvocation  :  **  I  was  much  strengthened  by  a  conver- 
sation with  an  old  college  acquaintance,  and  nowa  fiuthful  minis- 
ter in  the  dty  of  Aberdeen.     We  had  spoken  of  the  number  of 
our  children,  and  with  respect  to  his  own  fiunily  he  said — *  If 
we  are  driven  out  we  shall  be  as  poor  as  any  wanderers  on 
nature's  common,  but  I  had  a  letter  hem  my  wife  this  morning, 
and  she  exhorts  me  to  stand  true.      Oive  up  all  for  Ohiist,  and 
your  peace  shall  flow  like  a  river.' " 

One  more  example  we  give  to  show  what  brave  hearts  were  in 
many  of  those  manses.  The  Rev.  Roderick  M'Leod  states  : 
**  When  many  were  pleading  with  ministers  the  argument  ad 
mueriandiam  to  dissuade  them  from  the  final  and  decisive  step 
out  of  regard  to  their  wives  and  children,  she  [Mrs.  M'Leod]  wrote 
to  her  husband  to  Edinbuigh,  encouraging  him  to  hold  on  in  the 
course  before  him,  adding  that  when  some  of  her  neighbours  came 
to  condole  with  her  on  her  prospectSi  she  having  at  the  time 
twelve  children  entirely  dependent  on  a  scanty  income,  *  I  got 
courage  to  tell  them  that  I  would  rather  hear  of  your  death  than 
of  your  denying  your  principles.'  Truly  she  was  a  wife  that  did 
her  husband  good  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her  lif&" 
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Om  great  trial  which  pressed  Immediately  on  outgoing  minis* 
ters  was  the  want  of  house  accommodation — <<  a  pUoe,"  as  one 
of  them  expresses  it,  **  where  to  lay  my  own  and  so  many  other 
heads  dear  to  mei" 
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In  tbe  lazger  towns  this  was  easy,  though  eren  there  tiie 
change  waa  often  sufficiently  marked.    Dr.  M'Farlan,  of  Greenock, 
had  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  Chureh  eiw 
after  the  debate  on  Pluralities  in  1825.     So  early  as  December 
1839,  he  made,  at  a  public  meeting,  the  remarkable  declaratiop  : 
"  It  has  pleased  Qod,  in  His  providence,  to  fill  me,  as  fitf  as 
stipend  \b  concerned,  a  fuller  cup  than  has  fallen  to  any  of  my 
brethren ;  but  this  I  say — and  I  say  it  advisedly,  so  hdp  me 
Qod — ^holding  the  views  I  entertain  on  the  subject,  and  regaid- 
ing  it  as  impossible  without  a  sacrifice  of  conscience  to  submit  to 
and  acquiesce  in  that  decree  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  wotdd 
rather  cast  that  cup  to  the  ground  than  I  would  taste  it  again, 
embittered,  as  it  would  be,  if  I  were  to  yield,  by  the  oonsdoas- 
ness  of  having  deserted  what  I  believe  to  be  my  duty  to  God  and 
my  duty  to  the  ChurcL*' 

Accordingly,  at  the  Disruption,  he  made  the  sacrifice,  and  his 
friends  remarked  that  *'  he  seemed  as  one  relieved  of  a  heavy 
burden,  .  .  .  cheerful  and  happy."  He  left  the  spacious  house 
he  had,  and  retired  to  a  flat  Those  who  had  seen  him  in  his 
former  residence  will  remember  how  bright  his  presence  made  it^ 
but  all  who  had  intercourse  with  him  after  the  change  will  testify 
that  a  yet  fairer  sunshine  seemed  to  rest  on  his  new  home,  as  if 
more  than  ever  the  joy  of  the  Lord  waa  his  strength. 

In  country  districts  the  trial  through  which  nunisters  and 
their  families  had  to  pass  was  often  of  a  kind  the  full  details  of 
which  will  never  be  told  on  earth.  The  few  examples  now  to  be 
given  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  show  what  was  going  on. 

When  Mr.  Lumsden  of  Barry,  afterwards  Principal  Lnmsden 
of  Aberdeen,  removed  from  the  manse,  he  had  to  retire  to  a 
labouret^s  cottage.  Dr.  M'Donald  of  Ferintosh,  the  most  vene- 
rated and  influential  minister  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  to  which  he  removed  after  leaving 
the  manse,  but  was  compelled,  along  with  his  family,  to  occupy  a 
small,  uncomfortable  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Boslin,  near  Edinburgh,  the  circumstances  were  trying. 
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After  occopying  for  eleven  years  a  veiy  comfortable  manse  which 
was  built  for  him,  the  minister  <'  was  obliged  to  rent  two  small 
cottages  in  the  village  of  Roalin,  having  been  decidedly  refused 
the  only  houses  in  the  vicinity  which  were  suitable,  though  they 
were  offered  to  be  let  to  the  general  public  One  of  the  two 
cottages,  containing  a  single  apartment,  with  a  tiled  roof  and  an 
earthen  floor,  the  minister  occupied  as  a  bedroom  till  he  lost  his 
health.  At  present  [1846]  that  room  is  occupied  by  part  of  his 
family,  who  retire  to  it  at  night  by  going  out  of  the  door  of  the 
one  cottage  and  into  the  door  of  the  other,  there  being  no  internal 
communication  between  them.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  covered 
by  a  piece  of  felt,  obtained  by  purchase  from  a  neighbouring 
paper-mill,  and  as  one  piece  becomes  rotten  another  piece  is  pro- 
cured. Chairs  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manse  are  hung 
round  the  walls  of  the  room  somewhat  in  the  mode  of  a  broker^s 
warehouse,  the  two  cottages  being  too  little  to  contain  the  furni- 
ture in  the  usual  way.  As  may  well  be  conceived,  the  valuable 
furniture  which  was  in  the  manse  has  been  much  deteriorated." 

Mr.  Roderick  M'Leod,  of  Skye,  writes,  in  1867:  "  Perhaps 
Dr.  Candlish  may  still  remember  his  visit  to  Skye  with  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  Makellar,  when,  after  breakfasting  with  us  and 
looking  on  our  accommodation,  he  called  Dr.  Makellar  to  show 
him  a  curiosity,  ...  the  small  dimensions  of  a  room  where  six 
or  seven  chUdren  were  packed  together.  ...  To  the  discomforts 
of  these  flittings,  especially  the  first,  I  have  often  thought  that 
the  seeds  of  the  fell  disease  that  has  made  my  company  so  deso- 
late were  mainly  to  be  traced." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Davidson,  of  Kilmalie,  Abertarff,  had  a  still 
harder  struggle.  After  leaving  the  manse,  he  had,  down  to  May 
1844,  two  or  three  apartments  in  Annat  House,  but  after  that 
'<  the  only  accommodation  he  could  obtain  was  a  hut  twelve  feet 
square  and  six  feet  high,  and  so  open  that  it  was  necessaiy,  by 
means  of  blankets  and  bed-covers,  to  stop  out  the  wind  and  rain. 
After  this  be  gut  two  small  rooms  in  a  Highland  feny-house,  and 
when  a  friend  came  to  visit  him,  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  one 
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of  these,  and  hie  wife  and  children  dept  on  the  floor.  Even  thk 
aooommodation  he  waa  compelled  to  surrender.  ...  In  Mazdi 
1847|  he  and  his  wife  paid  a  visit  to  Glasgow,  chi^y  with  the 
▼iew  of  obtaining  medical  adyioe.  Mrs.  Davidson's  case  was  one 
in  which  medical  skill  was  nnavaOable.  She  died  in  Glasgow, 
on  the  24th  May,  *  another  victim,'  says  her  husband,  *  to  the 
cruel  oppression  of  the  site-refusing  proprietors  of  Scotland.'  ^ 

In  those  parishes  where  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sing^ 
hostile  proprietor  the  difficulties  were  much  enhanced.  In  the 
Presbyteiy  of  Arbroath,  the  first  Lord  Panmure  was  well  Imown 
as  a  site-refuser,  and  several  of  the  ministers  on  his  estates  were 
driven  to  live  at  a  distance.  Dr.  Wilson,  now  of  Dundee,  then 
at  Garmylie^  was  obliged  to  reside  about  seven  miles  from  the 
scene  of  his  labours^  <<  at  an  old  fann-house^  given,"  aa  he  states, 
**  rent  free,  through  the  generous  kindness  of  Mr.  David  Ander- 
son, Westhaven."  For  two  years  he  had  to  walk  those  aevea 
miles  going  and  returning  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

So  also  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Arbirlot — ^&ther  of  Dr.  Kirk,  surgeon  to 
the  expedition  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  now  Gonsul  at  Zaniabar — 
had  to  leave  his  parish  and  live  in  Arbroath.  On  the  31at 
December  1846  he  writes  :  *<  Another  year  has  gone.  Shall  I 
live  through  that  which  succeeds  t  I  feel  myself  carried  forwaid 
to  the  first  rank— exposed  more,  as  it  were,  to  the  arrowa  of 
death.  Three  years  and  seven  months  have  elapsed  since  I  left 
the  manse.  I  have  walked  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  Sabbath 
during  this  period  one  thousand  and  fifty-six  miles,  week-day 
duty  requiring  much  mora  I  have  thus  had,  in  three  and  a  half 
years,  to  walk  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles  to  do  ministerial 
work;  yet  I  may  set  up  my  Ebeneser."  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  the  week- day  work  :  ''  Spent  the  forenoon  visiting 
sick;  home;  left  at  four  to  attend  a  meeting  announced  <m 
Sabbath  ;  the  night  damp  and  roads  bad.  After  the  people  met» 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on.  In  a  lull  of  the  stoim,  act 
off  at  nine  to  return  homa  The  lull  was  short  I  had  to  brave 
the  blast  from  the  sea^  cold  and  wet     The  rain  penetrated  every 
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part  of  my  dress.  The  frost  still  bound  the  earth,  which 
refused  to  admit  a  drop  of  rain.  The  night  dark  :  came  upon  a 
large  body  of  narvies  ;  dashed  on  one  of  them,  then  on  another. 
Beached  home  by  eleven  at  night,  in  a  state  of  weariness  not 
well  to  be  conceived."  Other  notices  of  excessive  fatigne,  and 
frequent  sickness  and  fidnting,  follow  j  but  the  work  goes  on 
until,  in  Februaiy  1847,  he  is  laid  up  with  severe  illness — 
fainted.  ELis  reflections  were  at  this  time  very  solemn.  After 
years  of  such  exposure,  he  was  able  to  leave  Arbroath  and  return 
to  the  parish ;  but  it  was  with  broken  health,  which  took  the 
form  of  heart  complaint,  under  which  he  became  gradually  weaker, 
and  ultimately  sank  in  1858. 

The  account  of  the  refusal  at  Shieldaig  shows  the  feelings 
with  which  the  Free  Church  was  too  frequently  regarded  At 
the  Disruption,  says  the  Rev.  Colin  BCackencie,  '<the  whole 
population,  with  one  exception,  adhered  to  the  Free  Church  and 
to  my  ministiy.  After  my  return  from  Edinburgh  in  June 
1843, 1  did  not  preach  in  the  parish  church,  but  did  not,  like 
most  other  ministers^  quit  the  manse,  just  because  there  was  no 
house  of  any  kind  to  be  got  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish,  or 
within  many  mOes  beyond  it,  to  which  I  could  remove  with  my 
aged  mother  and  other  two  members  of  my  family.  .  .  .  Mean* 
time  I  made  several  applications  to  the  proprietor  of  Shieldaig, 
...  by  letter,  who  always  replied  with  a  positive  refusal,  at  the 
same  time  assuring  me  that  the  Free  Church  would  get  no  foot- 
ing on  any  part  of  his  property.  Before  going  south  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Glasgow,  I  determined  to  make 
one  more  attempt  to  obtain  a  site  by  applying  to  him  person- 
ally at  his  residence  at  Applecross  House,  hoping  that,  from  the 
intimate  and  friendly  terms  on  which  he  and  I  always  were  fh>m 
boyhood,  that  on  my  own  aooount,  as  a  near  relative,  he  might 
consent  On  the  contrary,  he  received  me  coldly,  and  expressed 
his  wonder  that  I  had  taken  upon  me  to  call  upon  him,  and 
expect  that  he  would  receive  me,  after  actiog  so  foolish  a  part  as 
to  bring  myself  and  family  to  beggary  at  the  veiy  time  when,  as 
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M.P.  for  the  county,  he  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  determined 
to  promote  me  to  a  better  living ;  at  the  same  time  giving  me  to 
nnderstand  that  he  would  not  only  not  grant  my  reqnesty  but 
that  I  must  quit  the  manse  and  remove  myself  firom  the  parkh 
of  Shieldaig  and  from  his  estate,  otherwise  he  would  make  my 
life  bitter  to  me,  as  he  was  determined  to  interdict  all  his  tenants 
from  giving  me  so  much  as  one  apartment  in  any  of  their  poor 
dwellings.  Peroeiving  his  hostile  feeling  towards  me,  I  got  up 
to  get  quarters  for  the  night  at  a  miserable  inn  not  far  from  tiie 
mansion-house;  but  he  objected,  stating  that  I  should  have 
Highland  hospitality  for  the  night,  but  that  I  must  be  oS  after 
breakfast  next  morning,  and  he  hoped  that  I  should  never  again 
use  the  same  liberty  of  calling  upon  him,  since  he  could  not  now 
recognise  me  as  a  minister,  nor  yet  as  an  old  friend." 

But  of  all  such  cases  the  most  conspicuous  was  that  ci  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Farr,  describes  the 
droumstanoes :  ''However  numerous  the  adhermts,  the  people 
were  poor,  and  in  a  state  of  dependence  as  tenants-at-wiU  and 
cottars.  Against  them  there  was  a  powerful  Duke,  supported  in 
his  disapproval  of  the  Free  Church  by  his  array  of  Actors  and 
agents,  the  minor  heritors  in  the  county,  and  all  the  wealthy 
sheep  and  com  fiirmers,  who  acquired  fortunes  hj  occupying  ihe 
lands  from  which  the  peasantry  had  been  expelled.  ...  I,  in 
common  with  all  the  members  of  this  Presbyteiy  who  adhered  to 
the  Oonvocation  resolutions,  had  a  trial  before  the  Disraption  as 
to  our  fidelity.  It  was  stated,  soon  after  the  Gonvocatioii,  by 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  officials,  that  should  our  resolu- 
tions be  carried  into  effect,  not  an  inch  of  ground  would  be  given 
within  the  bounds  of  our  F):esbyteiy  whereon  to  build  a  church 
and  manse.  ...  At  the  hour  of  the  Disruption,  perhaps  in  no 
county  in  Scotland  was  there  a  darker  doud  over  the  proqtects  of 
the  Free  Church." 

It  is  painful  to  tell  how  these  forebodings  of  trial  were 
realised.  The  account  of  the  two  MackensieSy  of  Tongue— ^sUier 
and  son — attracted  much  notice.     The  family  had  occupied  the 
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manMy  a  veiy  beaatiful  reddenoey  for  nearly  a  himdred  years. 
At  the  age  of  eeventy-two  the  elder  Mr.  Mackenzie,  afflicted  with 
aathmai  had  to  lea?e  hia  houM  and  send  his  family  forty  miles 
away  to  Thurso,  becaose  the  only  accommodation  he  could  get 
for  himself  and  his  son  (his  assistant  and  successor)  was  a  room 
and  bed-doset  in  a  mean  cottage,  for  which  the  rent  was  four 
shillings  a  week.  In  these  circumstances  the  son  was  attacked 
by  fever,  and  both  died — the  father  on  the  SOth  of  June,  and 
the  son  on  the  26th  July,  1845.  During  that  illness,  Dr. 
Outhrie,  of  Edinburgh,  had  gone  to  see  them,  and  afterwards 
described  his  visit  in  an  address  to  the  General  Assembly  : — 

**  I  fan<7  most  of  the  members  of  this  House  are  aware  that 
I  had  the  pain — ^the  exquisite  pain — and  I  must  at  the  same 
time  say,  the  veiy  high  privilege,  of  seeing  that  noble  father  and 
his  no  less  noble  son  witnessing,  under  the  most  affecting  circum- 
stances, a  good  and  blessed  confession.  I  shall  never  forget  to 
my  dying  day  the  scene  I  witnessed  at  the  manse  at  Tongue ; 
or  rather — I  forget  myself — in  a  mean,  at  lesst  a  humble  cottage, 
to  which  that  fiither  and  son  had  retired,  parting  with  fiunfly, 
rather  than  part  with  their  flock.  I  say,  I  will  never  forget 
this.  I  was  never  so  unmanned  by  any  sight  I  ever  saw,  if  I 
may  call  it  being  unmanned,  for  I  am  not  ashamed  of  being 
affected  by  such  a  sight  I  shall  not  venture  to  describe  what  I 
saw.  I  shall  only  say,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  th^  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were 
not  divided.  I  rise  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  these  men,  I  should  rather  say,  to  the  worth  of  these  martyrs, 
for  those  great  principles  for  which  we  abandoned  our  earthly  alL 
They  lay  on  their  dying  beds  in  peace.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
sight  of  that  venerable  old  man,  a  man  who  would  have  adorned 
any  church,  who  would  have  adorned  any  society.  Never  shaU  I 
forget  seeing  him  in  his  mean  cottage,  nature  exhausted,  buried 
in  the  sleep  he  had  not  tasted  the  livelong  night,  his  venerable 
locks  streaming  over  the  chair  where  he  was  sitting  asleep,  for  in 
the  bed  he  could  not  sleep.     I  went  up  to  him  and  intended  to 
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awake  him,  but  thooght  it  craelty  to  do  so.  I  passed  him  over 
and  over  again  in  the  room,  and  still  he  slept  on,  and  after  seeing 
his  son  lying  in  an  acljoining  closet  on  a  fever  bed — a  son  that 
had  never  closed  his  eyes  all  the  night  long  either^  for  bis  fatha'*fi 
groans  were  like  daggers  in  his  heart — I  left  the  hoosey  and  the 
last  words  I  heard  that  son  say  on  this  earth  were  :  *  Mr.  Guthrie, 
this  is  hard  enoogh,  but  I  thank  God  I  do  not  lie  here  a  rene- 
gade. My  father's  conscience  and  mine  are  at  peace.'  Tes,  sir, 
they  are  now  at  peace,  both  of  them.  They  are  gone  to  the  plaee 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weaiy  are  st 
rest  I  believe  that  the  memoiy  of  these  two  men  will  live  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  parish  of  Tongue  for  genentiaDB 
yet  to  come.*' 

Another  of  these  sufferers  was  Mr.  Baird,  of  CockbomspatL 
<<  I  went  out  last  winter,"  says  Dr.  Guthrie,  *'  and  found  him  in 
a  mean  cottage,  consiBtmg  of  two  rooms — a  but  and  a  ben — ^with 
a  cellar-like  closet  below,  and  a  ganet  above.  Night  came  od, 
and  I  asked  where  I  was  to  sleep.  He  showed  me  a  doset 
The  walls  were  damp — ^no  fire  could  be  put  in  it  I  looked 
horrified  at  the  place,  but  there  was  no  better.  <  Now,'  said  I, 
<  Mr.  Baird,  where  are  you  to  sleep V  < Come,'  said  he,  'and  I 
will  show  you.'  So  he  climbed  a  sort  of  trap-stair,  and  got  up 
to  the  garret,  and  there  was  the  minister's  study,  with  a  chair,  a 
table,  and  a  flock-bed.  A  few  inches  above  were  the  slates  of  the 
roof,  without  any  covering,  and  as  white  with  hoar-frost  within 
as  th^  were  white  with  snow  without  When  he  came  down 
the  next  morning,  after  a  sleepless  nighty  I  asked  him  how  be 
had  been,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  dosed  an  eye  from 
the  cold.  His  very  breath  on  the  blankets  was  frozen  as  hard  as 
the  ice  outside.     I  say  that  man  lies  in  a  martyr's  grave." 

Hardly  less  painful  was  the  case  of  Mr.  M'Yean,  of  Iona»  who 
was  exposed  to  many  hardships  after  leaving  the  manse.  First 
he  crossed  over  to  the  Mull  coast,  to  an  old  house,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one  unoccupied  room,  had  been  used  only  as  a 
granary  for  many  years.     It  proved  so  open  to  wind  and  cold, 
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that  all  winter  thexe  wm  iUneas  in  his  family,  and  after  the 
death  of  one  of  his  children  he  was  driven  to  aeek  shelter  else- 
where. The  schoolmaster  in  lona  let  him  his  house,  but  was  so 
severely  handled  by  his  Presbytery  (Established  Church)  for  the 
oountenanoe  shown  to  the  Free  Church  minister,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  Mr.  M'Yean  notice  to  quit  Bather  than  remove 
to  Tobermory,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  Mr.  M'Yean  took 
refuge  in  a  small  and  most  uncomfortable  hut  ItSras  there  he 
was  found  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^  who  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  **  When  entering,''  he  saya 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  <<one  of  the  miserable  huts  on 
the  shore,  I  heard  that  there,  almost  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  the  minister  and  his  family  had  taken  refuge. 
.  .  •  Then  I  betCar  understood  the  Free  Church.  I  better  under- 
stood the  devotion  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  of  your  friends.** 

These  trials  were  not  rendered  less  difficult  to  bear  when  one 
took  into  account  the  obvious  design  which  the  opponents  had  in 
view.  In  returning  from  the  fever-stricken  cottage  at  Tongue, 
Dr.  Qutbrie  says,  **  I  confess  I  felt  my  corruption  rising."  But 
afterwards,  he  adds,  *<  The  object  was  to  crush  the  minister — ^not 
for  the  sake  of  injuring  him — God  forbid  that  I  should  say  that 
— but  to  compel  him  to  leave  the  district,  that  thus  the  flock  of 
the  Free  Church  might  be  scattered."  It  was  the  old  poli<7  of  the 
persecuting  Stuarts  revived,  and  adapted  to  modem  circumstances. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  minister  of  Berriedale,  in  Caithness,  relates 
his  experience  :  **  We  suffered  much  hardship  as  a  congregation. 
We  could  not  get  sites  for  our  church  and  manse  for 'eleven 
years.  .  .  .  The  teacher  and  myself  lived  in  a  most  miserable 
place.  The  people  would  not  dare  to  receive  us  into  their 
houses.  The  teacher,  therefore,  put  a  temporary  roof  upon  the 
ruin  of  an  old  cottage.  In  that  nuserable  place  we  lived  for 
seven  years.  ...  If  there  were  heavy  rain  during  the  nighty 
there  was  a  pool  of  water  before  my  bed  to  welcome  my  rising 
in  the  morning.  If  there  was  high  wind,  the  ashes  were  blown 
up  in  my  face.     The  wind  had  free  course  under  the  feundation, 
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the  house  hAving  been  built  upon  a  heap  of  stonea.     It  was  ao 
damp  and  cold  that  I  had  to  wear  my  greatooat  at  tbe  fireaidft. 
I  felty  by  dc^greeSy  that  my  life  was  in  danger.     My  feet  began 
to  swell  much  from  the  dampness  of  the  plaee.  ...  I  walked 
about  a  great  deal,  to  prevent  my  getting  worse,  ft  poaaiUeL 
One  night  I  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  a  tremendooa  noiae  on 
the  roof  of  the  house,  very  like  the  noise  of  people  in  danger  of 
shipwreck  on"*  the  sea-shore.     There  was  a  great  stoim  of  wind, 
which  was  caziying  away  the  roof.     The  noise  was  made  by 
men,  who  came  together  to  keep  the  roof  on  the  hooae,  if  poasibleL 
They  raised  their  voices  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  wind  was  ao 
high  that  they  could  not  otherwise  hear  each  other.     But,  in 
spite  of  all  their  exertions,  the  roof  was  carried  away,  and  the 
curtains  of  my  bed  had  enough  to  do  to  withstand  the  storm. 
They  have  been  more  than  once,  upon  other  occasions,  flapping 
about  me  like  the  sails  of  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

<' Feeling  my  life  thus  exposed  to  danger,  Iset  about  buildinga 
school-house  and  teacher's  dwelling-house — ^the  teacber^s  house  first 
We  entered  thio  teacher's  house  before  it  was  plastered.  We  had 
to  remove  from  one  room  to  another  till  it  was  finished.  Itwasvery 
damp  and  uncomfortable,  but  better  than  the  place  we  were  in." 

These  trials  passed  away.  Twelve  years  after  the  Disruption 
saw  the  congregation  in  a  new  church  and  the  minister  in  a  com- 
fortable mansa  Though  he  had  been  thus  successful  after  a 
fight  BO  hard,  he  shows  little  disposition  to  take  credit  either  for 
his  triab  or  his  success.  "  We  are  apt,"  he  says,  <' to  complain 
of  our  trials  and*  losses,  but  what  are  they  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  H  We  have  suffered 
much,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  may  have  suffered  as 
much  for  His  sake,  and  have  forsaken  His  serrice  at  last  We 
have  need  of  praying,  like  David,  '  Lord,  search  me,  and  know 
my  heart :  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts.'  We  have  need  of 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  number  us  among  the  blessed.'* 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  calmly  many  of  the  sufferers 
were  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
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they  were  placed.     One  of  the  most  beuitiful  rnanseB  in  the 
south  of  SooUand  was  that  at  RathweD,  formerly  referred  to. 
The  garden  and  all  the  gronndB  round  the  honae  and  church 
had  been  laid  out  in  exqoiaite  taste,  showing  not  a  few  olrjects 
of  ringalar  interest     At  one  point  stood  the  fiu-fiuned  Runic 
crosSy  which  Dr.  Duncan  had  restored  and  made  known  to 
ardudologiats^  while  at  another  there  had  been  built  into  the 
walls  of  a  garden-house  the  sandstone  alabs  from  Corncockle 
Moor,  showing  those  footprints  which^  at  their  first  discovery, 
had  startled  the  geological  world.     How  cheerfully  all  this  was 
left  by  the  old  minister,  we  have  already  seen.     At  first  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  obtaining  acoommodation  had  been  great 
**  At  last  the  heart  of  an  old  neighbour  was  inclined  to  offer 
shelter  to  her  old  minister ;  and  though  no  Fne  Ohurchwoman 
henelf,  Miss  Dickson  packed  herself  in  one  end  of  her  cottage, 
and  allowed  us  to  pay  a  rent  for  the  other ;  which  we  did 
thankfully,  though  the  acoommodation  was  inconvenient  for  both 
parties."     After  a  lame  this  arrangement   had  to  terminate. 
<^  We  used  to  console  each  other  by  saying  that  our  Father  knew 
we  could  not  in  our  climate  live  under  a  hedge.     We  felt  much 
at  a  loss,  and  having  looked  all  around  in  vain  for  help,  we  com- 
mitted it  to  Him,  and  waited  for  direction.     We  had  promised 
to  remove  on  the  1st  of  May.     It  wanted  four  days  of  the  time, 
and  was  Saturday  night     Dr.  Duncan  was  called  to  hear  the 
will  of  an  old  lady  read,  whose  death  produced  some  changes. 
At  eight  o*clock  he  came  in  and  said,  *  We  are  to  have  a  house  to 
cover  us.     W.  &  is  to  remove  into  the  large  house,  and  on 
Tuesday,  at  noon,  we  may  begin  to  clean  his  cottage.'     I  do  not 
stop  to  say  that  it  is  damp,  very  smoky,  and  part  of  it  unceOed. 
There  were  so  many  people  glad  for  us,  and  we  oursdves  were  so 
filled  with  thankfulness,  that  we  seemed  to  have  found  a  palace. 
We  saw  that  we  had  been  left  to  the  last  moment,  that  we  might 
discern  more  clearly  the  hand  that  provided.     It  seemed  far  more 
the  people's  concern  than  our  first  removal     Th^y  came  and 
cleaned  and  scrubbed,  whitewashing  the  very  outside  of  the 
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cottage.     Then  they  earned  fumituie,  and  by  mid-day  on  Uie  Ist 
May,  we  had  entered  our  new  resting-place.     No  one  cxf  all  who 
helped  ub  on  that  occasion  would  receive  anything  for  their 
labour.     Indeed,  we  felt  that  this  little  event  of  the  cottage  drew 
into  ezerdse  more  fiiith  on  our  part  and  more  love  on  the  people's 
than  all  that  had  preceded  it     The  only  pang  in  it  waa  the 
parting  word  of  those  who  had  helped  us  with  such  a  free  heart 
— *  Now,  we  hope  there  will  be  no  more  heard  of  removing  to 
Edinburgh.'     A  man  who  had  a  field  behind  our  house,  without 
saying  anything  about  it,  opened  his  hedge  and  pat  in  a  gate,  so 
that  we  could  walk  in  a  very  pleasant  place,  and  often  esc^ied 
from  the  smoke  of  the  house  to  the  green  field,  with  its  little 
plots  of  wild  roses  and  honeysuckles ;  and  there,  with  our  books, 
we  were  as  happy  as  we  could  have  been  in  the  garden,  whose 
every  graceful  nook  was  so  endeared  to  us.'* 

The  reader  may  feel  some  interest  in  comparing  this  namtiTe 
of  Mrs.  Duncan  with  the  account  of  another  observer :  ^  Dr. 
Heniy  Duncan,  the  originator  of  savings'  banks,  left  a  manss 
which  his  taste  during  forty  years  had  made  a  paradise^     He 
took  up  Mb  abode  in  a  labourer's  cottage  on  the  side  of  the  turn- 
pike road  from  DumMes  to  Carlisle.     It  contained  a  room,  a 
kitchen,  and  a  bed-doset     Behind  it  lay  a  great  old  quarry,  with 
unsightly  rubbish  mounds,  and  deep  pools  of  water.     I  saw  the 
fine  old  gentleman  in  his  roadside  cottage  about  the  year  1846. 
He  entertained  his  company,  a  few  ministers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  polished  courtesy  of  the  old  schooL     Dinner  over, 
he  said,  *  Will  you  go  into  the  drawing-room,  gentlemen  I'     His 
guests,   puzzled  where   the  drawing-room  could   be,   rose  and 
followed  him.      Opening  the  back  door  of  the  cottage,   'My 
drawing-room  is  the  great  drawing-room  of  Nature,'  he  said. 
We  stepped  out,  and  there  was  the  deserted  quarry,  its  rubbish 
mounds  all  planted  with  spruce  and  larch;  winding  paths  led 
among  them ;  a  rustic  bridge  made  by  his  own  hands  spanning 
a  space  between  two  pools,  and  the  whole  huge  deformity  trans- 
formed into  beauty.     He  said  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
who  had  come  to  visit  him — Mr.  Dodds,  of  Belhaven  :  '  They 
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talk  of  sacrifices ;  I  never  can  feel  that  I  have  made  any.  I 
never  was  more  happy.  I  have  all  that  my  neceasities  require. 
The  only  thing  that  would  have  made  me  unhappy  would  have 
been  to  act  contrary  to  conscience.' " 

There  is  yet  another  of  these  painful  cases  which  it  would  be 
improper  to  omit,  that  of  the  Rev.  Duncan  M'Gillivray,  of  Lairg, 
a  venerable  minister,  who  was  eighty  years  of  age  at  the  Disrup- 
tion. The  only  house  in  the  parish  to  which  he  could  retire  was 
the  cottage  of  a  widowed  daughter,  the  use  of  which  had  been 
given  her  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  week  before  Mr. 
M*6illivray  left  the  manse,  Mr.  Gunn,  the  factor,  called  for  Mrs. 
Henderson,  and  gave  her  significant  hints  as  to  the  inexpediency 
of  her  fiither's  going  to  the  cottage.  At  last  she  put  the  ques- 
tion :  '<  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Ounn,  that  I  was  not  to  admit  my 
own  father  into  my  house  when  he  has  no  other  place  to  go  to  1 " 
His  answer  was  :  <<  Just  that,  Mrs.  Henderson  ;*'  and  her  reply 
was^  that  so  long  as  she  was  there  her  father  should  share  her 
cottage.  Soon  after  he  came  to  be  her  guest,  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
Duke's  law-agent,  called  for  him,  and  said  twice  and  very  signi- 
ficantly, *'Mr.  M'Gillivray,  I  wish  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Gunn 
has  acquainted  me  that  you  have  come  to  reside  here  without  his 
permission."  Convinced  that  the  Duke's  agents  had  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  dreading  the  idea  of  being  ejected  in  winter, 
both  father  and  daughter  left,  the  father  going  to  reside  with  his 
sons — ^first  at  Daizsie  and  afterwards  at  Mains.  But  after  all 
thisy  he  would  allow  no  one  to  make  much  of  his  trials.  '<  I 
have  no  difficulty  whatever,*'  he  said,  "  in  the  matter ;  I  see 
clearly  that  Christ's  glory  demands  the  sacrifice."  He  has  been 
known  to  leave  the  room  when  severe  remarks  were  made  in  his 
hearing  against  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Few  things  were  more 
touching  than  the  prayers  which  he  continued  to  offer  to  the  last 
on  behalf  of  that  nobleman,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
his  case  '*  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  "  was 
not  offered  in  vain.  It  is  due  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  say 
that,  after  a  time,  his  feeling  changed,  and  sites  were  granted  all 
over  his  property. 
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No.  YU 

OUR   LICENSING    SYSTEM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Scotsman. 

EDOfBiTRGH,  AprU  25,  1874. 

Snt, — One  man  may  lead  a  horae  to  the  water,  but  fifty  men 
may  not  make  him  drink.  Reason  and  oar  momnfal  experi- 
ence teach  UB  that  the  conTeTse  is  equally  traCi  and  that  no 
compnlsion  will  prevent  the  confirmed  drunkard  from  indnlgii^ 
in  the  destnictiye  vice,  at  whatever  coet  or  sacrifice.  And  here 
in  passing  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  deep  r^ret  that  the 
late  Mr.  D.  Daliymple,  M.P.  for  Bath,  has  been  succeeded  as  yet 
by  no  one  in  Parliament  to  take  up  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
confirmed  inebriates  of  the  oountiy. 

While  I  respect  the  motives  which  have  actuated  those 
exceUent  Scotch  members  who  have  recently  introduced  a  Bill 
into  Parliament  for  an  alteration  in  our  licensing  syatem,  I 
believe  that  the  measure  wUl  prove  an  entire  failure ;  as  you 
have  ably  shown  in  a  recent  leader,  that  it  wiU  only  aggravate 
the  existing  strife,  that  its  provisions  will  be  easily  avoided 
by  an  extension  of  shebeening  and  drinking  dubs,  and  that  the 
Bill,  if  passed,  will  prove  no  palliative  to  the  still  increasing 
intemperance,  at  once  the  scandal  and  the  curse  of  our  fiither- 
land. 

I  venture  to  recommend  what  would,  I  think,  prove  a  '<  more 
excellent  way."  I  have  but  little  faith  in  repression  in  regulat- 
ing the  consumption  of  fermented  liquors,  and  it  would  be  an 
equally  easy  process  to  drive  the  rich  brewei^s  ooach-and-sis 
and  the  publican's  lorry  through  any  Act  of  Parliament 

1  Kef  erred  to»  page  348. 
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I  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  reasonably  objected  to,  or 

could   be  conridered  an   unwarrantable   interference  with  the 

liberty  of  the  subject,  if  all  publicans  were  to  be  bound  by  the 

\  terms  of  their  license  to  supply  wholesome  food  to  those  who 

I  might  ask  for  it     I  find  by  inquiring  at  the  authorities  that  no 

\  such  obligation,  exists,  either  printed  or  implied,  and  that  the 

I  whole  of  our  public-house  r^g;ime  seems  to  be  regulated  by  a 

kind  of  perrersion  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  and  that  **  man 

I  is  expected  to  live  by  drink  alone." 

Sufficient  notice,  probably  a  year  at  least,  would  require  to 
be  given  to  the  proprietors  and  occupants  of  our  public-houses, 
in  order  that  the  requisite  arrangements  and  accommodation 
might  be  carried  out,  and  many  of  the  tenants  of  the  existing 
shops  and  public-houses  would,  no  doubt,  be  unable  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act ;  but  I  believe  that  if  means 
were  affoided  whereby  our  working  classes  of  both  sexes  could 
procure  a  wholesome  meal,  and  tea  and  coffee,  thousands  who 
have  not  yet  begun  the  faeilU  ducennu  Avemi  would  hail  the 
conversion  or  the  establishment  of  the  public-houses  into  com- 
fortable restaurants,  conducted  by  competent  and  respectable 
persons,  as  a  boon  of  the  highest  value. 

Under  the  existing  system,  a  man  who  enters  many  of  the 
public-houses  and  desires  a  biscuit  even,  or  a  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese,  must  wait  until  the  food  be  sent  for,  which  of  course,  in 
many  cases»  is  not  convenient  This  is  surely  not  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  licensed  victuallers  south  of  the  Tweed,  a  powerfiil  body, 
at  they  have  recently  proved,  I  believe  much  more  generaUy 
provide  food  as  well  as  drink  for  those  who  frequent  their 
houses,  as  their  designation  appears  to  indicate.  Our  friend  Sir 
John  Falstaff  in  Dame  Quickly's  tavern  had  a  ha'p'orth  of 
bread  to  his  gallon  of  sack,  but  if  he  hisd  been  a  Oood  Templar 
no  doubt  the  proportions  might  have  been  reversed. 

My  earnest  desire  is  that  the  refreshment-rooms  of  the  work- 
ing classes  especially  should  be  freed  from  evil  and  dangerous 
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infiuenoeB,  and  then  rendered  as  attiactire  as  possible.  Eveur 
one  ought  to  be  furnished  with  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
day,  carefully  selected  ;  and  I  should  like  that  games  of  skill, 
such  as  draughts,  bagatelle,  and  chess,  were  more  generally 
introduced  and  practised,  all  betting  or  playing  for  stakes  bdog 
rigorously  forbidden. 

I  oordiaDy  agree  with  the  «  Old  Justice  "  in  the  adTantagca 
eigoyed  by  the  people  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  America, 
ftom  their  participating  in  harmless  amusements  of  this  kind  after 
a  day  of  severe  labour. 

As  to  the  beautiful  and  scientific  game  of  chess,  it  is  almost 
unknown  among  the  masses,  and  I  am  so  far  a  secularist  ss  to 
desire  that  it  should  be  recommended,  if  not  eiyoined,  by  tiie 
Board  of  Education  to  be  taught  in  schools. 

Earnestly  desiring,  as  I  do,,  the  well-being  of  our  working 
classes,  and  their  deUveranoe  from  the  poison  of  the  dram-shopi, 
and  the  demoralising  inflaenoes  to  which  they  are  exposed,  1 
am,  eta,  A  J.  P.  fob  the  Gmr  Ain>  Couittt 

OF  Edinbusgh. 
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